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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF 
THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 



Department op the Interiob, 

National Park Service, 
Washington, D. a, October 10, 1922. 
Sir: It gives me great pleasure to submit to you herewith the 
sixth wmual report oi the National Park Service, covering its fiscal 
activities for the year ended June 30, 1922, and the official tourist 
season, which closed September 30 last. Tiie report, to comjdy with 
legislative directions for reductions in pa^ges of all departmental and 
bureau reports, has been encompassed within the service's allotment 
of 175 pages. 

THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

The year 1922 has had particular significance because it marked 
tibe fiftieth anniversary of the creation by congressional act of the 
first national park on earth, the Yellowstone, thereby establishing a 
new national policy that the supreme scenic areas of the public 
domain were to be preserved for all time for the use of all the people 
and that private exploitation of these magnificent scenic exhibits 
should not be permitted. The Congress of 1872 forcefully and 
effectively expressed this policy, and after description of the metes 
and bounds of the proposed park stated that the area ''is reserved 
and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or sale imder the laws of 
the United States, and dedicated and set apart as a public park or 
pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of the people;'' and, 
continuing further, ''such public park shall be under the exclusive 
control of the Secretary of tne Interior, whose duty it shall be as soon 
as practicable to make and publish such r^ulations as he may deem 
necessary or proper for the care and management of the same. Such 
regulations snail provide for the preservation from injury or spolia- 
tion of all timber, mineral deposits, natural curiosities or wonders 
within the park, and their retention in their natural condition." 

THE NATIONAL PARK IDEA FIRST ADVANCED. 

Fortunately we are able authentically to fix the exact time when 
this patriotic idea of national park conservation was first eiunciated. 
According to Langford's diary of the Washblim expedition of 1870, it 
was Cornelius Hedges, a pioneer Montanan, who advanced it at a 
campfire discussion during the evening of September 19 «f that year. 
This famous exploration party was just concluding its trip into the 
Yellowstone area, r^ardmg whidi so many tales, then considered 
exaggerated, were being circulated, and had made camp for the 
night at the jimction of the Firehoie and Gibbon Rivers. A little 
more than a month had been consumed in the journey. From the 

9 
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beginning each day had been filled with exhilarating surprises. ' The 
members had passed through a wonder area of natural scenery — 
rolling forests, mountains, lakes, streams, waterfalls, valleys, and 
plains, teeming with wild life, with awe-inspiring exhibits of natural 
ph^iomena — and the cumulative effect ctf their wonderful expe- 
riences was at last finding outward expression in discussive contem- 
plation of the real values of their discoveries. The most valuable 
portions of that diary are the following four paragraphs written under 
the date of September 20, 1870, reveding the impulses and thoughts 
that coursed through the minds of these men during their historic 
conference: 

Last night, and also this mOTning in camp, the entire party had a rather unusual 
discussion. The proposition was made by some member that we utilize the result 
of our exploration by taking up quarter sections of land at the most prominent 
points of interest, and a general oiscuesion followed. One member of our party 
suggested that if there could be secured by preemption a good title to two or three 
quarter sections of land opposite the lower fall of the Yellowstone and extending 
down the river along the canyon, they would eventually become a source of great 
profit to the owners. Another member of the party thought that it would be more 
desirable to take up a quarter section of land at the Upper Greyser Basin, for the 
reason that that locality could be more easily reached by tourists and pleasure 
seekers. A third suggestion was that each member of the party preempt a claim, 
and in order that no one should have an advantage over the others, the whole should 
be thrown into a common pool for the benefit of the entire party. 

Mr. Hedges then said that he did not approve of any of these plans; that there 
ought' to be no private ownership of any portion of that region, but that the whole 
of it ought to be set apart as a great national park, and that each one of us ought to 
make an effort to have tMs accomplished. His suggestion met with an instantaneous 
and favorable response from all, except one, of the members of our party, and each 
hour since the matter was first broached, our enthusiasm has increased. It has 
been the main theme of our conversation to-day as we journeyed. I lay awake 
half of last night thinking about it; and if my wakefulness deprived my bedfellow 
(Hedges) of any sleep, he has only himself and his disturbing national-park propo- 
sition to answer for it. 

Our piurpose to create a park can only be accomplished by untiring work and 
concerted action in a warfare against the incredulity and unbelief of our national 
legislators when our proposal shall be presented for their approval. Nevertheless, 
I believe we can win the battle. 

I do not know of any portion of our country where a national park can be estab- 
lished fiu-nishing for visitors more wonderful attractions than here. These wonders 
are so different from anything we have ever seen — they are so various, so extensive — 
that the feeling in my mind from the moment they began to appear until we left 
them has been one of intense surprise and incredulity. Every day spent in survey<- 
ing (iiem has revealed to me some new beauty, and now tha4; I have left them, I 
begin to feel a skepticism which clothes them in a memory clouded by doubt. 

Two years later the park was estabhshed. 

ftARE FORBSIOHT OF THE PIONBBRS. 

The rare foresight of theae pioneers — explorers and legislators — 
was quickly made apparent. As soon as the verified reports of the 
unusual naturial properties of the Yellowstone region reached the 
ear of the public there appeared others who were actuated by the 
same impulses for private exploitation that first seized the fireside 
companions of Hedges. Yellowstow history is replete with occasions 
where the friends of the park^ and of the park idea, in Congress 
have had to fight hard and fast to retaia this region intact for the 
people of the country as a whole instead of for a favored few. Serious 
attempts have been made to put a railroad through one section of 
the park, to secure absolute monopolies of privileges with small 
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compensation to the Government, to dam the lakies and streams 
and tunnel the mountams to secure park waters for irrigation and 
power purposes. All these attempts have failed, and the park 
still exists intact in all its refreshing, untouched natural state, as 
it was when established 50 years ago. 

Furthermore, the national park idea has so seized the popular 
mind that from time to time since the creation of the Yellowstone, 
Congress, by special legislation, has set aside 17 additional supreme 
scenic masterpieces for the exclusive enjoyment of the people as 
national parks, 15 in continental United States, one in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and one in Alaska. The Hot Springs of Arkansas, first 
reserved in 1832 for public use, was created a national park in 1921. 

Let us reflect for a moment on the great importance of this 
national policy with our experience in the development and enthu- 
siastic use by the public of the national parks during the past few 
years before us. 

Great changes have taken place in the past half century and 
more since the Washburn party made its venturesome expedition 
into the Yellowstone region. The ever-westward flowing tide, of 
stalwart settlers, bringing their herds and flocks, tilling their home- 
steads, gathering their individual habitations into villages and cities 
of sizes then undreamt of, are crowding the parks to their very 
borders. Graduallv the plains and prairies have been plowed to 
yield grain or used for the grazing of millions of cattle and sheep 
to supply food and clothing not only for ourselves but for world 
consumption. The country s forests have been cut, more waste- 
fully than economically, to furnish timber for the building of homes 
and multiple other uses; the rivers and lakes are dammed, and the 
waterfalls harnessed to furnish irrigatioa, power, light, and heat. 
The land has been spanned by shining bands of steel, following for the 
most part the few hazardous trails that 50 years ago were the sole 
means of overland communication between the East and the West. 
Railroads and mgtor cars smoothly speed where formerly the prairie 
schooner laboriously sought its way. Millions of happy homes dot 
the land, surrounded by fertile fields and rich orchards. The old 
frontier has not receded — it is gone. A prosperous and contented 
people have conquered the wilderness, and we rightfully view with 
priae the accomplishments in the opening and development of our 
West. 

The subjugation and utilization of the forces and products of 
natiu'e by man is the basis of successful economic existence and 
national development. But is nature untouched uimecessary or 
unwanted in our complicated scheme of living? Are not reserved 
places of great natural beauty as important in our daily life as those 
utilized areas that take care of our physical needs? Viewing this 
(question in the light of what may be called business vision or prac- 
tical common sense, and leaving out sentiment, we have only to 
point, for our answer, to the strenuous efforts of \^rar-torn and other 
countries of Europe to reestablish their formerly large tourist trade 
by advertising their scenic attractions, to appreciate the extent to 
which the traveling public helps in filli^g tne financial coffers of 
any country that has scenery of the first class to offer. Surelj 
few of us are not susceptible to the appeal of nature. There is 
something in the quiet contemplation of natural scenery, and par- 
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ticularly of ma£;uific^Qt examples of the Creator's work, that is 
elevating, refreshing, restful, and inspiring. It exerts its appeal 
to the best in us; seeing it makes us better men and women, jmysi- 
cally, and mwitally, and spiritually. After all, the most of us are 
not far removed from the soil. If we were not country bred, oiur 
parents or grandparents were. We feel restricted in our city atmos- 
phere and must periodically reestablish contact with the soil to refresh 
oiu' tired minds and bodies. We love the great open breathiM 
spaces, and in loving them we want our children and children^ 
children to be able to know some portions of their native America 
as it appeared to us and to our fathers. 

MISSION OF THE NATIONAL PARKS. 

It is here that the national parks fulfill their greatest mission. 
Areas quite large in themselves, but still infinitesimally small when 
compared with the vastness of the country, or even with the re- 
maining public lands, they lie unspoiled in all their primeval attrac- 
tiveness and grandeur as when they constituted part of the red 
man's domain. Here are still the great natural flower gardens to 
OTeet the eyes, spreading 'aloujg the roads and trails in riotous pro- 
fusion and far into the upland meadows to the mighty glaciers that 
chng close to the mountain peaks. Here in their natural habitat 
some of the species of wild life formerly crowding the hills and 
plains of the West are making their last stand — tne remnants oi 
the seemingly endless herds of bison, the elk and deer, the moose, 
the bear, and the beaver. 

It is quite true that elsewhere on the public domain — on the 
unreserved pubhc lands or reserved national forest lands — there are 
yet i^till omer areas o€ tess majestic scenerv but for the present 
still untouched and available in their natural freshness. But these 
areas are getting smaller day by day. Moreover, thev are frankly 
available lor commercial development 'and use. The forests can be 
cut, the waterfalls, rivers, and lakes are being hq-messed, hunting 
is allowed under certain restrictions, and grazing is fully permitted 
because there is no consequent wild life for whidi it need oe reserved. 
The broader use of the automobile has forced recognition of the great 
need for roads, and hundreds of miUions of Federal, State, county, 
and municipal funds are being used annually in reconstructing the 
old roads or extending new ones into the furthermost still untouched 
portions of the land for the development of settlements and com- 
merce. It is only in the national parks, reserved from occupancy 
and settlement under our national conservation policy, that iinder 
existing laws protection of natural scenic resources and wild life is 
affordeS. As the center of population slowly moves westward, 

Sushing its advance guards close to the park borders, there will 
oubtless be increasing demands for the utilization of park resources 
for private or local needs, but opposed to these demands there will 
be a growing and deeper appreciation of the value of the parks by 
the people from generation to generation. Seeing these parks can 
not help but impress upon the observer the wisdom of Congress iu 
reserving areas of such incomparable scenic grandeur for all time 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 
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The Canadian GoTemment recently in speaking of the values of 
its national parks says: 

National parks are maintained for all the people — ^for the ill that they may be 
restored, for the well that they may be fortified and inspired by the sunshine, the 
fresh air, the beauty, and all the other healing, ennobling, and inspiring agencies of 
nature. They exist in order that every citizen may satisfy his soul craving for 
nature and nature's beauty; that he may absorb the poise and restfulness of the forests; 
that he may steep his soul in the brilliance of the wild flowers and the sublimity of 
the mountain peaks; that he may develop in himself the buoyancy, the joyj and the 
activity he sees in the wild animals; that l^e may stock his brain and his mind as he 
would a warehouse with the raw material of intdiligent optimism, great thoughts, 
noble ideals; that he may be made better, happier, and healthier. 

TRAVEL INCREASES. 

By their wonderful scenery and variations in climate, the daily 
diversions for enjoyment afforded in the contemplation of the wild 
life, the geological and historic backgroimd, the parks furnish just 
the distractions and physical and mental reUef the people of to-day 
need to satisfy the restlessness that appears after days of ceaseless 
toil at the bench, the desk, or the plow; they are truly our national 
play and recreation groimds. 

Theii* great popularity is evidenced by the joyful, enthusiastic 
use that is now being made of them only a little over naif a century 
after ComeUus Hedges uttered his prophetic words in the Yellow- 
stone. We are at tne beginning of an annual travel movement to 
the parlffi by the American people, the volume of which may not 
yet be predicted with any degree of certainty. It will be seen from 
a glance at the following comparative table that the first indication 
of enlaced interest in the national parks came during the height 
of the World War in 1917: 



Year. 


Visitors. 


Parks. 


M(MiunLeiits. 


Total. 


19151 


^:^ 

488,268 
451,661 
755.325 
919,504 
1,007,336 
1,044,602 


56,191 
138,951 
164,461 

171,988 


356^097 

488,268 

451,661 

811,516 

1,068,455 

1,171,797 

1,216,490 


1916 


1917 


1918 » , 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 





1 Year, of California's expositions showed an increase in pwrk travel of 100,006 visitors over any previous 
> No record. 

The great impetus, however, was given shortly after the close of 
the World War m 1919. The travel figures for the past two seasons 
are exceptionally interesting and gratifying in view of the fact that 
serious labor disturbances resulting in strides and shortage of work 
had their inevitable adverse effects. This has been particularly 
true during the present year when the most far-reaching rail and coal 
strikes the country ever experienced occurred during the height 
of the tourist season. What the travel figures would have been 
had economic conditions been normal fumiSies food for interesting 
conjecture, probably several hundred thousand visitors more. The 
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remarkable showing of this year has also been made despite the 
thousands of tourists leaving for foreign ports in response to the 
vigorous advertising campaigns of our own United States Shipping 
Board, as well as foreign steamship agencies and the subsidizmg of 
steamship companies by foreign governments to reestabUsh their 
erstwhile heavy and profitable tourist trade. 

The reason for this popularity is the appeal these great national 
playgroimds have to au classes of visitors that throng from all 
sections of the coimtry and not. solely to the well-to-do or richer 
classes. People in all walks and stations of life, and from all sections 
of the coimtry, meet in splendid companionship for the intimate 
enjoyment of these great' wonderlands of nature. Friendships and 
acquaintanceships are formed that last through life. The man from 
the North, the South, the East, and the West meet on common 
ground, and leave knowing the other better. He learns not only 
what the parks have to offer, but through his contacts what the 
attractions of the other sections of the country are. As a factor in 
bringing the residents of the various States together, as a strengthener 
of national home ties, the parks stand unexcelled. 

The visitor is well served; his every need and desire are anticipated 
by service. FaciUties are offered to meet the varying tastes and all 
degrees of income, means, and inclination. The hotels and camps 
installed under Government supervision and control, at large outlays 
of capital, give a wide choice of accommodations. Some of the 
larger hotels are as luxuriously appointed as the finest city hotel, but 
equally comfortable living on a more economical scale can be secured, 
such as the camps provide, and this often proves more attractive in 
this outdoor atmosphere to those who, with means, could easily 
afford the better quarters. In some parks camping outfits may be 
rented, and in aU the larger parks supplies of all kinds may be pur- 
chased. One may bring his own camping outfit and camp in the 
specially prepared public camping places. And it is in these public 
camp grounds that the greatest joy of a visit is perhaps best experi- 
enced. It is roughing it de luxe. Cafeteria service is being estab- 
Ushed in the larger parks, and in one a traveling deUcatessen deUvery 
service further supplies the pubUc camper. 

THE AUTOMOBILE THE PRINCIPAL FACTOR. 

Undoubtedly the principal factor in the travel movement in this 
country to-day is the enlarged use of the automobile. Its perfection 
as a reuable and comfortable means of transportation has undoubtedly 
had most to do with stimulating travel to the national parks. During 
the past few years, when our travel figutres mounted to such large 
numoers, railroad rates had remained high, so that train travel was 
comparatively slight. It is only this year that materially reduced 
rates were put into effect on various transcontinental railroads of the 
country, but, unfortimately for the railroads, they were severely hit 
by the strikes at the height of the season. Nevertheless, with travel 
made so easy, so convenient, and so comfortable by Pullmans and 
other excellent service, the railroads are certain pf a remarkable travel 
year when conditions finally become normal. It is true the automo- 
bile affords a wide freedom in movement of parties limited only by 
the capacity of the cars, and permits stops i^t or excursions from any 
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points en route to a particular destination that appeal to the members 
of the party. It meets the opportimities for out-of-door recreation 
that we Americans as a sighteeeing nation seem to crave, and has 
come to be considered by many to be the ideal means of vacation 
travel. 

The great majority of the park visitors now come by motor cars 
and use the public camping grounds. So extensive has cross-coimtry 
motor traflBic become that practically all cities and towns have estab- 
lished mimicipal camps and rest groimds for the accommodation of 
the automobile tourist. Particularly in the West, where the trans- 
continental traveler is most frequently encountered, facilities ap- 
proaching in comfort almost the luxurious have been installed in the 
Eublic camps — electric grills and laundries, baths, and commimity 
ouses. It is to the automobile that we are indebted more than 
anything else in the line of transportation for helping Americans 
get better acquainted with their own country, and, as our travel 
figxu'es show, the matchless splendors of the national parks consti- 
tute the supreme scenic travel magnets of our coimtry. 

QIFTS FROM FRIENDS OF THE PARKS. 

There are many ways in which appreciation of beauty can be shown, 
But it reaches its hignest form wnen it inspires the beholder with a 
desire to assist others more readily to enjoy that which has brought 
such delight to him or her. In our national park work Congress has 
made possible aflSrmative response to such generous impulses bypass- 
ing legislation enabling the acceptance of donations of money, land, 
or other property, and annually it is our pleasure to accept and record 
many gifts. 

The Lafayette National Park in Maine will forever bear eloquent 
testimony to the generosity of a few persons who, knowing and loving 
this area themselves, wanted to preserve its beauty for the enjoyment 
of all the people. Under the active leadership of Mr. George fe. Dorr, 
of Bar Harbor, Me., the present superintendent of the park, the Han- 
cock County trustees donated, in 1916, 5,000 acres on Moimt Desert 
to the Government. This was accepted and proclaimed the Sieur 
de Monts National Monument, becoming in 1919 the Lafayette 
National Park by act of Congress. From year to year by additional 
gifts of land made to the United States through the trustees the park 
area has been increased so that it will soon round out into a public 
recreation area of large size, incomparable in its peculiar beauty; 
truly an example of splendid giving tnat stands alone in this country 
to-day. Just recently Supermtendent Dorr reported the tender of 
further gifts of land which, as soon as the titles can be reviewed, will 
be added to the park area. 

The Mesa Verde National Park has long needed an up-to-date 
museiun to house the many interesting artnacts of the original in- 
habitants of the prehistoric cUff dwellings and pueblos foimd in the 
region, and it is most gratifying to record that through the gift of 
M^. Stella Leviston, of San Francisco, Calif., the erection of this 
building has been made possible. Mrs. Leviston, fascinated by the 
mute evidences of the life and industry of these unknown peoples, 
decided to make conditions for their study by others easier, and con- 
tributed $3,000 to be used in building the first wing of the building. 
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It will be constructed along the lines of the new superintendent's resi- 
dence, the early modem pueblo style, which is extremely adaptable 
to the building of additions later on, as more room is necessary and 
funds are aYauable. 

Another gift, doubly appreciated because of its imexpectedness, 
was made by Mr. W. F. Obandler, of Fresno, Calif., when, aiter a pack- 
train tour 01 Mount McKinley National Park, he donated, throum the 
National Geographic Society, $1,000 for use by the superintendent in 
locating and breaking trails. Mr. Chandler has previously in a simi- 
larly substantial way indicated his great love for the national parks 
by other donations and his wholjB life has shown by constructive criti- 
cism and substantiid assistance that he is a firm beUever in the parks, 
and is willing to use a share of his private means to the end that 
others may get a similar measure of enjoyment from a visit to them. 

Mr. D. F. Gaines, president of the Arlington Hotel of Hot Springs, 
Ark., generously contributed $600 for the printing of 30,000 copies of 
the rules and regulations for Hot Spring National Park, 19,000 of 
which were, at his expense, sent to promment physicians throughout 
the country and the remainder distnbuted by tne service through the 
regular channels. Mr. Gaines is the successor of his father, the late 
Albert B. Gaines, who had large business interests in Hot Springs, 
Ark., and who always was in the forefront of those who spared neither 
time, money, nor effort in advancing the interests of that city. 

Wnile visiting the Casa Grande National Monument last May, Mr. 
George O. Ford, of Phoenix, noticed that the display case containing 
valuable relics of the early inhabitants was inadequate and asked 
permission to donate as a gift from his wife a more suitable case. 
His offer was gladly accepted and several days later a handsome wall 
case, particularly well adapted for display purposes, was received 
with ms compliments. 

By act of Congress approved September 18, 1922, authority was 

EVen to accept the gift of the Woman's Club of Estes Park of a 
rge-sized lot in Estes Park village on which a new administration 
buflding for Rocky Mountain National Park is to be erected. The 
tender of this gift was acknowledged in last year's report. 

By deed of gift from the Southern California Edison Co. the so-called 
Wolverton Dam tract of 160 acres in Sequoia National Park passed 
to the Government. The action of the Southern California Edison 
Co. in freeing the park of a possible water-power development 
expresses in me highest degree the desirability of maintaining the 
integrity of the national parks. 

Largely due to the interest in General Grant National Park of 
Gen. Lewis L. Pilcher, commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, now living in Brooklyn, N. Y., a large-sized framed 
portrait of Gen. U. S. Grant, after whom the park was named, was 

1)resented by U. S. Grant Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Brook- 
yn, N. Y., for hanging in the administration office of the park. This 
picture forms one of tne most appreciated gifts the Park Service has 
received. 

To all these pubUc-spirited citizens and organizations to whom 
written acknowledgment has been made, the service again, in this 
public maimer, wisnes to make grateful acknowledgment. 
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^ THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON STATE PARKS. 

Several years ago Director Mather, as a result of careful observatioij 
of motor-travel conditions in this country, pointed out the desirability 
of State c6operation in supplying open-air camping places for the 
traveler, urging the creation as State parks of scenic points of interest 
within the various States, these to supplement the public camp grounds 
being installed by municipaUties. He ascertained that some of the 
States had already made some progress in this direction, but that 
the instances were comparatively few, and apparently merely the 
occasional result of action by farsighted individuals of the States 
concerned. It also occurred to hitn that many of the smaller areas 
recommended for national parks by various communities, but not 
available for one reason or another for such purposes, might be 
included by the States as members of such a system. Plans were 
therefore made for the caUing of a conference among the repre- 
sentatives of the various States and other interested individuals, with 
the result that a most inspiring and promising meeting was held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, on January 10 to 12, 1921. 

This movement is now recognized as one of great merit, and is 
growing with astonishing rapidity. The second national conference 
was held at the Bear Mountain Inn in the Palisades Interstate Park, 
N. Y., from May 22 to 25. The accomplishments of the first meeting 
were described in last year's report. 

The conference, while purely voluntary and sustained by the 
contributions of interested societies and individuals, had the indorse- 
ment of President Harding and commanded the attendance of United 
States Senators and Representatives, of high Federal oifficials, of 
representatives of State governments, park and forest associations, 
and public-spirited orgamzations of other kinds. Thirty-one States 
were represented, delegates coming all the way from California and 
Washington. There is no doubt that the valuable pioneer work it 
accompfished will later resolve into definite policies and enactments. 

No better setting for a State park conference could have been 
chosen than the Palisades Interstate Park, itself an example of the 
cooperation of the people of two States. The delegates were given 
every opportunity to observe its remarkable development, and its 
financing and administration were carefully studied. Furthermore, 
a view of national, State, and city owned areas was afforded the 
delegates through inspection tours through the Palisades Interstate 
Park, West Point, a tour along the new Storm King Highway, the 
Bronx River Parkway, and through the New York Zoological Park. 

Many topics of general interest in the State park field were dis- 
cussed, sucn as thexr value in the development of the American youth 
as recreation areas, sanitation in the national parks and its appHcation 
to State parks, the relation of State parks to tne national park system, 
what State parks can do for the cross-country motorist, the relation 
of wild life to the public in State and national parks, the size and 
character of State parks, and forest recreation and its possibilities. 
Resolutions were passed during the conference relating to the saving 
of the California redwoods; the setting aside by all States of a day to 
be observed as ''Conservation day"; the endowment, through funds 
raised from private sources, of national and State parks; the use of 
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park revenues in maintenance and development; and the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee to work for continued appropriations 
imder the Weeks law for the purchase of national forest areas in the 
Appalachians. 

An important keynote was sounded in the recommendation for a 
permanent organization of the conference, a development which will 
undoubtedly become an accomplished fact in the near future. 

NATIONAL PARK-TO-PARK HIGHWAY. 

Chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and other local organiza- 
tions in the various States within or near which national parks lie, 
and particularly road and highway organizations, have evidenced a 
lively interest in the stimulation of travel to the parks. These organi- 
zations realize that the parks more than anything else draw visitors, 
who, aside from the money left en route while sightseeing, are always 
potential investors in the communities. The extent of their cooper- 
ation in fostering park travel and supplying the visitors with infor- 
mation is realized from the heavy demands made on us for our park 
rules and regulations. A large amount of the credit for the big 
volume of interpark motor travel that has been noted during the 
year must be given to the National Park-to-Park Highway Associa- 
tion for its efforts in promoting travel over the National Park-to-Park 
Highway. The association during the year published a very attract- 
ive illustrated booklet, covering the points of interest that can be 
visited en route over the highway, which it has issued free to motorists 
from its headquarters in Denver, Colo. Because of the growing de- 
mand from park motor tourists for information concerning the roads 
between the parks the service printed an edition of 15,000 copies of 
a map of the western United States showing national park-to-park 
highways. The National Park-to-Park Highway was emphasized on 
this map by printing it in red, other connecting park roads heing 
printed m blue. The base of the map, printed in black, was prepared 
Dy the American Automobile Association, which kindly consented to 
its reproduction by the service. The popular need for such a map is 
shown by the fact that 12,500 copies of it have been distributed by 
the service. 

Delegates from the eleven interested Western States to the- third 
annual convention of the National Park-to-Park Highway Association 
held in Sacramento, Calif., June 16 and 17, were for the most part able 
to report substantial progress in the improvement of the National 
Park-to-Park Highwajr through their States. This highway, logged 
in 1920 bv the association, connects in a circle route 12 of the national 
parks. It covers a distance of approximately 6,000 miles, about 
one-fourth of which is already permanently improved. The objective 
of the association is a hard-surface highway over the remaining sec- 
tions of the route. The last unconstructed link in the highway, the 
transmountain road through Glacier National Park, is now under con- 
struction by the National Park Service. The director has in his last 
two reports expressed the hope that the interested States would in- 
clude meir unimproved sections of the road in their highway svstems 
to be built by Federal aid. While progress has been made to this end 
there is yet much to do and I again express the hope that the inter- 
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ested States will consider the further improvement of their sections 
of this highway as of prime importance in the formulation of their 
plans for continued good road work. 

NATIONAL PARKS ABROAD. 

In our last annual report we reviewed in detail the facts regarding 
the establishment of national parks in foreign countries, wmch we 
had elicited by direct inquiry and through State Department co- 
operation. The United States Goverment in creating and develop- 
ing its national park system has placed itself in the forefront of this 
new world movement; and will doubtless, because of the supreme 
exhibits contained in our present national park system, mamtain 
this enviable position for many centuries. 

We ascertamed that the practice of this country had been emulated 
in many foreign countries; other nations have been quick to seize 
upon the poUcy of national conservation of their best scenic exhibits 
not only for the fostering of national contentment of their own people, 
but as a paying venture to draw and hold tourist travel. We learned 
that France had a number of excellent national parks, Switzerland 1, 
and Sweden 10. The Argentine RepubUc, next to Brazil the largest 
coimtry in South America, has recently established L'Iguazu National 
Park, containing one of the most spectacular and largest waterfalls 
of the world. The many national parks of AustraUa are well known. 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Japan, and the South American Republics 
have made inquiries of this office regarding the details of national 
park establishment and policies with a view to reserving a few choice 
spots for the general use of the pubUc. Belgium since the war has 
created one national park, resultmg from the visit of the Bang of the 
Belgians to the Yosemite and the Grand Canyon in 1919. Canada's 
national park movement has resulted in the setting aside of a number 
of wonderful areas which already are worthy conapetitors with our 
own parks in the bid for international travel. The Canadian Rockies, 
the choice exhibits of which are included in the Canadian National 
Park system, resulted in drawing a return to the Dominion that last 
year stood forth on the Ust of income makers for that coimtry. Every 
foreign land that has great scenery uses this scenery in bidding for 
world travel. France, Italy, and Switzerland have long derived 
great financial returns from tne annual inpouring of visitors, Switzer- 
land Uving practically alone on the income derived from the sale of 
her scenery. Apparently foreign countries are seizing on the national 
park idea as a means of nationalizing their natural attractions. 

APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS AND PARK REVENUES. 

•The past few years have seen tremendous demands on the financial 
resources of this country. Not only did the forceful prosecution of 
the war demand the availability oi the last iota of every national 
resource but it brought in its wake, after its favorable conclusion, 
a necessity for saving that has reached into every branch of our 
national activities. Iq our park work, therefore, Congress, although 
thoroughly sympathetic witn the purposes and appreciative of the 
values of the national parks, found it advisable to cut our develop- 
ment, maintenance, and construction work to barest necessities. 
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For three j^ears we have carried on with a mininniTn m funds for 
administration, protection, maintenance, and construction. Fortu- 
natelj our funds have been suifficient to provide for maintenance of 
existmg roads and trails and other faciUties in the parks in at least 
serviceable condition. Possibly this would be enough were the same 
amount of visitors to come to the parks from year to year, but with 
an influx during the present season of over 1,000,000 visitors, com- 
pared with 450,000 visitors four years ago, it will be seen that the 
park roads and trails and other facilities are subjected to increasing 
and greater wear and tear than ever before in their history. The time 
is fast approaching when maintenance money alone is not suflBcient 
to keep them in satisfactory condition, and when certain reconstruc- 
tion is absolutely essential, particularly on some basic roads. 

AN ADEQUATE ROAD PROORAM DEMANDED. 

The one feature of our park work that is most freauently adversely 
commented on is the condition of some of our park roads, particu- 
larly of roads in the Yosemite, Glacier, and Mount Rainier ^National 
Parks. The fact is that the State and Federal road development 
outside the parks has gone forward at such a rate, with many hundreds 
of millions of dollars appropriated or spent for this purpose, that the 
motorists find excellent roads up to the park boimdanes, and poor, 
dusty, and bumpy dirt roads inside. Our small average annual 
appropriation for new road work in the various parks was last year 
reduced to $189,300, barely enough to keep work going on new road 
projects already approved by Congress, such as the Middle Fork 
Road in the Sequoia and the Transmountain Road in Glacier Natioiial 
Park. The time is now at hand when, in order to avoid serious 
criticism of our national park administration and of the Congress, 
the development of roads within the national parks must be carried 
forward on a par with road work outside the parks. The visitors to 
the parks ^re mvited to come there for enjoyment and pleasure, and 
they naturally expect roads at least comparable to other Federal 
roads outside the parks. They patiently bear with road conditions 
outside, but coming to the parks for pleasure they are often loud 
in their denunciation of conditions encountered. In most parks 
Congress has sanctioned the exaction of a motor fee from the motorist 
for entering the park, based on the mileage of park roads available 
for use. In other words, the roads are in the nature of toll roads. 
As a result, when the roads are not kept in such condition as to 
contribute to the pleasure of a visit, but mstead mar it, the protests 
are many. 

To remedy this anomalous situation you have already approved 
the submission to Congress of a separate road budget covering road 
development work in the national parks, which contemplates a $7,296,- 
000 three-year program, divided into three annual appropriations. 
This program was approved by the former Director oi the Budget; 
if passed it will enable us to improve the park roads so as to place 
them on a par with good roads now being constructed throughout 
the country principally through Federal aid. Should, however, the 
low condition of the National Treasury compel the postponement 
of this park road development for stiU another year, it is mevitable 
that it must be begun then, as the approval of the entire country is 
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behind it. Our plans are modest and reasonable for we realize that 
there is danger in the overdevelopment of our parks through inju- 
dicious roaa building. This is carefully guarded against. Our 
purpose is to construct only such roads as contribute solely toward 
accessibUity of the major scenic areas by motor without disturbing 
the sohtude and quiet of other sections. These latter areas are to 
be developed only by trails for horseback riding or hiking. 

An illuminating comparison of the number of visitors to the parks, 
the amount of revenues these visitors bring to the United States, and 
the annual appropriations granted by Congress is shown by the 
following table: 



Year. 


Visitors, 
parks, and 
monu- 
ments. 


Auto- 
mobiles. 


Revenues. * 


Appro- 
priations. 


Estimates. 

V 


1917 


488,268 

451,661 

811,616 

1,058,465 

1,171,797 

1,216,490 


54,692 
53,966 
97,721 
128,074 
175,825 
197,106 


$180,652.30 
217,330.55 
196,678.03 
316,877.96 
396,928.27 
432,964.89 


$537,366.67 

530,680.00 

963,105.00 

907,070.76 

1,058,969.16 

1,433,220.00 

1,446,520.00 


$1,105,088.01 


1918 


1,008,318.20 


1919 


1,058,619.00 


1920 


789,380.00 
2,345,867.50 


1921 


1922 


2,488,004.50 
1,566,080.00 


1923 











1 After July 1, 1918, all revenues except those of Hot Snrings were covered into the miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury. Before that time they were available for park development. After July 1, 
1922, revenues from Hot Springs are covered into the Treasury and are no longer available for develop- 
ment of the park. 

Every franchise gi anted operators in the various parks to furnish 
necessary service to the piibUc carries with it arrangement for a 
certain financial return to the United States. In addition the 
character of service furnished is prescribed and all charges are 
strictly regulated by this service. iTiis year, as will be noted from 
the above table^ the revenues accruing to the United States amounted 
to $432,964.89. Deducting this revenue from the amount of appro- 
priations granted leaves $1,000,255.11. Averaging this among 
the visitors to the parks presents an average cost of 82 cents per visitor 
to the parks, irrespective of length of stay. Fixing the average 
stay in the parks of each visitor at three days (which m the Yellow- 
stone is below the average) it is estimated that the average expendi- 
ture per day for the upkeep of the parks per visitor is 27 cents. This 
is an infinitesimal cost to the Nation in keeping them available to 
visitors. It is not too much to expect that within 5 or 10 years, with 
adeq^uate roads and trails and other facilities installed, our annual 
visitmg list will exceed 2,000,000 people. 

SHOULD BE SBLP-SUPPORTINO. 

After the installation of proper roadbeds, the laying out of trails, 
and the erection of proper administration buildings and other struc- 
tures, our parks should be on a maintenance basis and actually self- 
supporting; in other words, the revenues should then equal or closely 
approximate the annual appropriation by Congress for this purpose. 
Congress for a number of years, in addition to certain appropriations, 
granted the use of the annual revenues, but this was pronibited, with 
the exception of the Hot Springs revenues, by special legislation 
sflFective July 1, 1918. To estabush uniformity in poHcy, Congress 
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this past year directed that the Hot Spring revenues should also 
be turned into miscellaneous receipts of thexreasiuy, where all our 
revenues are now deposited. 

The success of the national park system is primarily proven by 
the appeal it has to the people of the country evidenced by the 
actual nimiber of visitors the parks annually draw. Consequently 
over a million visitors to the parks during the tourist season tell 
the story with unimpeachable clearness and force. These figures 
point to the wisdom of developing the parks by adequate appro- 

f>riations to the highest degree of perfection in accessibility and 
acinty of movement by proper roads and trails and by the more 
extensive spreading of information regarding the beauties of the 
parks. Certainly the Government can enter into no more important 
project as a great nationd popular movement than the fostering of 
the appreciation of the country s great scenic beauty spots by develop- 
ing them to such a standard that annual appropriations for adminis- 
tration, protection, and maintenance alone will be necessary. 

PRESERVATION OF WILD LIFE. 

The national parks and moniunents play a very important part 
in the conservation of wild life, for in them aU animals, with the 
exception of predatory ones, find safe refuge and complete protection, 
and live unhampered m natiu*al environment. 

But in the winter many of the wild animals drift over the park 
borders, and it is at that time that wanton destruction occurs. There 
are ^^ sportsmen'' who in the open seasons have lain in wait just 
outside a park boundary until a buck, perhaps one petted and fed 
by a little child during the sumiher, might cross the park line into 
the danger zone outside. If, as in the case of Zion in Utah, a State 
game preserve adjoins, and there are entirely too few of these, the 
animals are safe from hunters, but if they range outside into a State 
whose laws are unfriendly, they meet with disaster. It is with much 
regret that we have found some of the States apparently indifferent 
to appeals to cooperate in the establishment of tnese refuges. 

Generally, however, the States have been quite ready to assist in 
the apprehension of poachers in park territory by the appointment 
of our rangers as deputy State game wardens, which enables them 
to pursue and arrest poachers outside of park limits. The States 
of Maine, California, Wyoming, Montana, and Washington have 
extended this helpful cooperation. 

The close attention given to this feature of national park admin- 
istration is not without its reward, and with one or two exceptions 
we have experienced the gratification of seeing our wild animal popu- 
lation steadily increase in numbers. The exceptions noted may be 
confined entirely to Yellowstone and limited to the elk and antelope 
herds that range therein. 

In the report of last year we referred to the disaster to the elk 
herds of several seasons past, but I am happy to say that since that 
time conditions have been so favorable, and this is particularly true 
of last winter, that the elk have been able largely to overcome the 
losses that almost decimated their ranks. This is merely a fortunate 
circumstance. The welfare of the Yellowstone elk will remain a 
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constant worry imtil sufficient winter range outside the park is pro- 
vided for them. 

This matter has been the subject of considerable discussion but 
no definite steps to this end have yet been taken. Under present 
conditions the safety of the elk depends almost entirely upon favor- 
able weather in the siunmer producing an adequate supply of natural 
forage for winter use. Past experience has aemonstrated that this 
element of risk is too great and should not be depended upon. 

SAVING THE ANTELOPE. 

Well up into last winter the antelope herd in the Yellowstone, one 
of our most prized possessions, was m unusually fine shape, having 
doubled in size over a brief period of several years, and then number- 
ing some 400 or more animals. We had been very hopeful that these 
anunals would come through the season of usual bad weather with a 
minimum loss. This hope was shattered later with the coming of 
such imfavorable weather conditions for these animals as probably 
will not be encountered again for a long time. The weather warmed 
up just enough to cause the snow on the ground to soften, later to 
form a crust when the temperature went down. Through this the 
sharp hoofs of the antelope broke, but it proved to be hard enough 
to support the ever watchful wolf and coyote, who took their toll 
despite the most extreme efforts on the part of our ranger force. 
The spring opened with the herd reduced about 25 per cent in nimaber, 
from which setback it has somewhat recovered during the past 
summer. 

BUFFALO HERD. 

For the third time in the history of the tame herd of buffalo in 
Yellowstone Park an outbreak of hemorrhagic septicemia occurred 
among the younger animals during the month of March. Experts 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
stationed in Montana were immediately called upon to render aid in 
checking the epidemic, and their efforts were successful, but not 
before 62 of the animals, or about 16 per cent of the herd, had suc- 
cumbed. Several theories have been advanced as to the source of 
infection, but none of them has been confirmed. 

Notwithstanding this loss the herd is well over the 500 mark at 
this time, including the calves of the 1922 season, and still presents 
the problem of what to do with the surplus males. An effort will be 
made during the coming winter to effect a solution, which will give 
. first consideration to utilizing the bulls for propagating purposes. 
At this writing a similar situation, although on a much larger scale, 
is receiving the attention of the commissioner of the Canadian na- 
tional par£. 

BETTER PROTECTION FOR MOUNT McKINLEV. 

For more than a year Mount McEonley Park has been in charge 
of a resident supermtendent who has given a most satisfactory 
adnodnistration to this vast area with the small amount of funds 
available. Protection of the large bands of caribou and other ani- 
mals, native to this region, has been one of the main accomplishments, 
the superintendent and his assistant having greatly reduced illegal 
killing of game. Patrolling this park is a man's job. In winter tne 
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only practicable method of travel is by dog team, and to make the 
rounds required arduous journeying for days away from the base of 
supplies. 

SPORT FOR THE FISHERMAN. 

In line with our effort to make the national parks an angler's para- 
dise much important restocking work was done during the year in 
cooperation with the United States Bureau of Fisheries and the fish 
and game departments of some of the States. In Yellowstone a sub- 
station, to supplement that which has been conducted by the Bureau 
of Fisheries on Yellowstone Lake for some years, was erected by the 
National Park Service in the northeast section of the park near 
Soda Butte and put into operation early in the season by the Fisheries 
Bureau. This hatchery is necessary to safeguard and maintain the 
supply of native trout m this comer of the park. Glacier is the only 
other park in which a Federal station is located, and Rocky Mountain 
the only one having a State-operated hatchery. Stock for all the 
other parks is secured from outside sources. 

INADEQUATE SUPPLY. 

This latter arrangement is not entirelv a satisfactory one, especially 
in Yosemite where the planting is inadequate to keep pace with the 
rapidly increasing demand. I am convinced that the only satisfactory 
plan to take care of the Yosemite situation is to estabUsh a hatchery 
in the valley from which the waters in the upland coimtry can be 
supplied. It is hoped that the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
may be able to install such a hatchery. 

At the rate the national parks are being used by the people it is 
by no means inconceivable that in the course of several years hatch- 
eries in most of them, especially those enjoying a large travel, will 
be essential to the maintenance of a proper supply of fish. This 
plan has much to commend it. 

SANITATION IN THE NATIONAL PARKS. 

Twelve hundred thousand visitors to our parks and monuments 
in the course of a three-months' tourist season, or an averaee of 
400,000 a month, is accompanied by serious sanitation problems. 
When it happens that 12,000 visitors congregate in an area of about 
7 square naues in one day as occurs yearly m the Yoseinite Valley, 
or twelve to fifteen hundred motorists camp in one public camp 
groimd overnight as of ten happens in the Yellowstone, it will be seen 
that sanitary problems rivaling those of small cities arise in our 
national park work. This being interstate travel, and travel from 
State jurisdiction into United States jurisdiction and vice versa, 
the United States Public Health Service has rendered most eflFective 
cooperation in study of sanitation problems in the parks, including 
the furnishing of medical service in a number of parks. Their thor- 
ough attention to these matters during the past two years has given 
their representatives an intimate knomedge of the sanitary problems 
encountered, and as a result we are in a position to go ahead with 
confidence to make the larger improvements as Congress furnishes 
the money. Sanitary Engineer H. B. Hommon has had general 
supervision over the work and was assisted by Junior Assistant Sani- 
tary Engineers A. P. Miller and L. D. Mars, and Sanitary Inspector 
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Caxl Benson. Acting Asst. Surgs. W. E. Crawbuck and Harry 
Schnuck were on duty at Yellowstone and Grand Canyon Parks, 
respectivelv. 

The work carried out by Mr. Hommon during the year included: 
(a) A comprehensive report containing estimates of costs for and 
description of a system of collecting, cooling, and distributing the 
hot water at Hot Springs, Ark. 

(6) Design of a sewerage system and treatment plant for the 
Upper Basm at Yellowstone. ' 

(c) Laying out sewerage systems and treatment plants for Sequoia 
and General Grant National Parks. 

(dy Desim of a sanitary privy for the parks in cooperation with 
D. R. Hull, landscape engineer of the Park Service. These privies 
are being tried out in three parks and if they prove satisfactory they 
will be used as a standard design for all the parks. 

(e) A special report on the supervision of automobile camping 
grounds -and the sterilization of the contents of privy vaults. This 
report was approved and recommended to the superintendents. 
Sterilization by compound cresol solution has been generally practiced 
and it has practically eliminated danger of typhoid fever carried by 
flies. 

(/) Preparation of plumbing ordinance for Yellowstone in coopera- 
tion with WiUiam Wiggins, master plumber of park. 

(g) Special report on method of handling water supply at Grand 
Canyon. The recommendations of the report were carried out and 
the canyon now has an excellent water supply. 

Qi) CJooperation with the superintendent of Yosemite in the 
operation of the sewage treatment plant in the valley and with the 
Yosemite National Park Ck). in the operation and improvement of 
the treatment plant at Glacier Point Hotel. 

, (t) Collection of data on types and cost of garbage incinerators 
that will be suitable for burning garbage in the parks. 

(j) Special reports on problems of general sanitation at Ydlowr- 
stone, Yosemite, Sequoia, General &rant. Crater Lake, Mount 
Rainer, and Grand Cannon National Parks. 

Junior Assistant Sanitary Engineer, A. P. Miller, was located in 
Yellowstone during the entire park season. His work consisted of 
inspections of kitchens, dairies, and other places handling food, and 
examinations of all the water supplies used for drinking purposes in 
the park. He also made the surveys for the sewerage systems at 
the Upper Basin and the Canyon and prepared the plans for the 
treatment plants. Work was also started imder Mr. Miller's direc- 
tion to eradicate mosquitoes from the Upper Basin and the Lake 
Junction. 

Junior Assistant Sanitary En^eer, L. D. Mars, visited Rocky 
Mountain National Park and submitted a report giving estimates of 
cost and methods of eradicating mosquitoes from certain sections 
of the park. He also assisted m the laying out of the sewerage 
svstems and treatment plants at Sequoia and General Grant National 
!rarks. 

Sanitary Inspector Carl Benson was on duty in the Yosemite from 
May 15 to August 26. His principal duties were assisting in the 
operation of the sewage treatment plant; inspection of kitchens and 
food supplies; examination of water and milk; inspection of automo- 
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bile camps; and collecting data on the amount and character of 
garbage produced in that part of park located in the valley. 

Ftowl this brief review of the effective work of the Pubuc Health 
Service the visitor to the parks may feel assured that his health is as 
zealously guarded as in the town or city whence he comes. Due to 
the constantly increasing numbers of visitors to the parks from year 
to year larger demands for adequate water supply, garbage and 
sewage disposal, and general camp sanitation are made and must 
be met. With the cooperation of the Public Health Service we know 
what is essential to establish a satisfactory standard of sanitation; 
it depends only on the amount of funds furnished by Congress for 
this work how rapidly this standard can be attained from year to year. 

At Hot Springs National Park, a clinic for the treatment of venereal 
diseases is conducted in the free public bathhouse by a phvsician of 
the Public Health Service, assisted by a staff of local physicians. 
The superintendent of the park is also a passed assistant surgeon of 
the Public Health Service detailed by tnat service imder appoint- 
ment from the Interior Department as superintendent. 

This work by the PubUc Health Service furnishes one of the out- 
standing examples of effective cooperative work on the part of one 
bureau of the Government with another, and assuredly is conducive 
toward the most efficient fimctioning of each bureau, including the 
wise expenditure of Federal moneys for the work involved. 

WINTER SPORTS IN THE PARKS. 

Too few people appreciate the unexcelled opportunities offered in 
the national parks for winter vacationing, and particularly for 
winter sports. 1 am reminded of an instance, during the Christmas 
holiday week of 1918, when a group of California business men 
made a trip to Yosemite Park to get acquainted with winter con- 
ditions, losemite Valley at that time lay under a deep mantle of 
snow, and these men, most of whom were strangers to it under 
these conditions, were struck with its unexpected beauty and 
impressed with its wonderful possibilities as a winter playground. 
It occurred to them that not only the people of California but the 
thousands of eastern visitors who annually winter in the State, 
should be given a better opportunity to enjoy the valley's winter 
wonders. As a result they combined in an effort to secure by 
Federal and State cooperation an all-vear motor road into the 
Yosemite Valley, a project which is still being pushed with vigor 
and promises eventual consummation. Due to this visit the valley 
received excellent publicity on its winter offerings, especially during 
the Christmas holiday season, and people in increasing numbers 
each year take advantage of existing railroad connections to enjoy 
the unequaled winter scenes, and participate in skiing, snowshoeing, 
and tobogganning. The Sentinel Hotel, in Yosemite Valley, 
electrically equipped throughout, is open during the winter, and tne 
Mountain House, at Glacier Point on the heights above the valley, 
is ready all winter to receive visitors piloted over the beautiful 
trail by competent guides. At Glacier Point are found opportunities 
for winter sports far surpassing the offerings of foreign winter resorts. * 

But not only in Yosemite is an awakened interest in winter 
enjoyment to be found. The advantages of Rocky Mountain Park 
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have been appreciated for some years by a few of the hardier spirits, 
and special ski and toboggan courses have been made available for 
such pastimes. The annual excursions of the Colorado Mountain 
Club into the superb Fern Lake region, with ski running and other 
athletic exhibitions lasting from 3 to 10 days, are doing much to 
center pubUc attention on Colorado's winter oflfering^. 

As a winter resort Mount Rainier has possibilities that will 
eventually make it famous in the Northwest. Following the 
first successful ascent of the peak in winter, accomplish^ on 
February 14 last by Jean Landry, a French alpinist and party, and 
after nearly two weeks spent at that time in the park, Mr. Landry 
expressed the opinion that in 20 years of almost continual travel 
throughout the mountainous regions of Europe he had seen nothing 
as striking as the winter scenery in Mount Rainier Park, and no 
place so well adapted naturally to winter sports as Paradise Valley, 
not even barring the celebrated and famous ot. Moritz in Switzerland. 
The Mountaineer's Club, of Washington, for some years has made 
annual winter pilgrimages to the Paradise Valley, which always 
arouse the greatest interest throughout, the coimtry. 

A special effort is being made to stimulate recognition of the 
winter sport possibiUties in Lafayette Park in Maine. New England 
has always been noted for a climate which has given it supremacy 
in the field of winter sports in the East. As a result of the spreading 
knowledge of the offerings of Lafayette National Park, larger crowds 
are reported each winter. Here, after Christmas, the lakes and 
ponds freeze solidly, and surrounded by the high flanking ramparts 
of the mountains, whose slopes afford splendid ski courses, the 
devotees of skating and ice boating, of snowshoeing and skiing, find 
their most thrilling and satisfying experiences. 

There are a number of the parks which on account of their 
favorable location are open all the year round. Grand Canyon, 
Hot Spring, and Hawaii are the present all-year parks. The 

{)roposed JUl-year Park in New 'Mexico, for the creation of which 
egislation has passed the Senate, if created would furnish another 
Kark available all the months of the year. The completion of the 
[iddle Fork Road into the Sequoia National Part will enable 
motorists to drive among the snow-covered masses of the big trees 
of California and furnish new and thrilling experiences for winter 
journeys. 

FOREST FIRES. 

Fortunately this year, as last, climatic conditions were such that 
forest fires of any extent in the national parks were not in evidence. 
With many hundreds of thousands of acres of invaluable park 
forests, fires caused by lightning or through the carelessness of 
visitors are bound to occur annually, but we will congratulate 
ourselves if they are never more extensive than in the past season. 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Mount Rainier, Sequoia, Yosemite, Rocky 
Mountain, and Grand Canyon reported small fires, but all were 
extinguished before irreparable loss occurred. The heavy snows 
of the past winter had thoroughly saturated the ground, and when 
the lowlands had been dried out the highlands where the parks are 
situated still retained sufficient moisture to withstand the spread 
of fires. 
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Two years ago Congress inaugurated the policy of granting a con^ 
tingent fund of $25,000 annually to defray tne cost of combating fires 
witnin the various national parks and monuments. Prior to that 
time when fires occurred it was necessary to use funds jprovided and 
needed for administration, protection, maintenance, ana construction 
work. Such park funds spent were later reimbursed by deficiency 
appropriations, as happened, for instance, in Glacier Park several years 
ago, when $70,000 of an $85,000 appropriation had to be used in fight- 
ing the terrible conflagrations that raged that year. Very Uttle of 
the necessary park work was possible until some months afterwards 
when deficiency appropriations restored the money spent; by that 
time the winter season had set in and no worit was done until the 
opening of the spring season, when all work had to be crowded 
into a few weeks Def ore June 30, the end of the fiscal year. Under 
the present system the contingent amount provided seems sufficient 
to cover our fire-fighting expenditures in normal years. Further- 
more, with the development of roads and trails into yet compara- 
tively inaccessible portions of the parks, the fire hazard should di- 
minish from year to year. The knowledge that park funds needed for 
regular administration and upkeep work need not be touched for 
emergency fire work is conducive to the greatest ^ciency in our 
work. 

VISUAL EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The numerous unsolicited requests for motion-picture film, lantern 
slides, and photographs received from persons in this country, Can- 
ada, South America, Europe, and even the Orient, indicate the de- 
mand for showings of our national parii scenery for visual educational 
work, and I earnestly look forward to the time when this service will 
be authorized and granted an appropriation to conduct a visual edu- 
cational distribution service. Visual education is being included 
more and more in the curriculum of schools and colleges, and the 
national parks, the beauty spots of the United States, serve as exceed- 
ingly popular subjects for courses in physical geography and like 
studies. 

Several instances of this will prove interesting. Miss Chapin's 
School for Girls, in New York City, after trying the experiment last 
year of substituting our lantern slides of park scenes for textbooks, 
with their course in physical geography, d!ecided that the slides were 
most practical and continued their use this year. The Hathaway 
Brown School, of Cleveland, used our slides with their courses and 
they also staged a "national park week,'^ showing lantern slides and 
decorating the class rooms with large pictures of park scenes. 

This service has never had an appropriation for the purchase of 
film, slides, or photographs for general distribution. Practically all 
of the film used by this service was received through the now dis- 
continued requirement in the permits to take motion pictures in the 
parks, whereby the permittee agreed to furnish the service with one 
positive print of all film taken. When this stipulation was excluded 
from the permits, over two years ago, the source of supply of our 
film was cut off and as the film on hand has become worn out through 
constant use, the distribution service had to be discontinued. 

The few lantern slides that we have and also the photographs were 
donated by park friends. 

- :'^ ;\^ ..^ ' -' Digitized by Google 
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If this service had a well-equipped distribution service of visual 
educational material — film, slides, and photographs — ^it would make it 
complete and fulfill the purpose for which the parks were created, 
namely, to preserve and make available the wonder and beauty spots 
of the United States, for the recreation and enjoyment of all the peo- 
ple. As it is, only a small percentage of the people actually see the 
parks and the establishment of such a service would bring, to the vast 
majority, the park scenes that they otherwise are not able to see. 

Because of lack of material it is with regret that we must discourage 
appUcations instead of stimulating inquiries and requests. I trust 
that the near future will find this service as well equipped as some 
of the other Government bureaus are to disseminate visual educational 
material. 

MOTION-PICTURE FILM. ^ 

Two hundred and nine requests for the loan of film were received 
during the year, only 72 of which could be filled. One himdred and 
seventy-nine reels of film were used in filling these requests. The 
safety-first bureau of the Southern Railway used a Yosemite film, 
with their safety-first program, in 43 cities, with attendance of from 
150 to 1,450 persons. Five reels were loaned to the American Legion 
for distribution over the United States. Requests for film from Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and France could not be filled. The 65 reels available 
for circulation last year, which are about two-thirds of the number 
that this service originally acquired, have become worn out and during 
the last three months all requests had to be refused. There are now 
only about a dozen reels in condition for further use and these have 
been reserved for the official lecture work of the officials of the service. 

Two thousand feet of film showing our national park scenery were 
assembled and titled in Portugese for showing in Brazil by the Ameri- 
can Commission at the Brazilian Centennial Exposition. 

During the year 56 permits for the taking of motion pictures in the 
parks were issued. 

LANTERN SLIDES. 

One hundred and forty-five requests for the loan of slides were re- 
ceived during the vear, but only 51 of them could be filled. Two 
thousand six hundred and twenty-nine slides were used in ffiling 
these requests. 

During the year a number of important lectures were given by 
officials of the service in their own time, although many requests for 
such lectures were necessarily refused. Forty-six lectures alone were 
given in the city of Washington by one official, testifying to the pop- 
ularity of the parks as subjects for discussion and entertainment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Over 200 requests for the loan of photographs were received and 
2,100 photographs were used in filling these requests. We were 
able to fill an requests received for photographs, the number in our 
files being about 3,000. , These are used over and over. However, 
we are hampered in making suitable selections due to the fact that 
many of our best donated photographs are copyrighted and it is 
necessary to exercise great care m permitting their use. This is 
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something that we would not have to be concerned with if we owned 
our own negatives. 

A set of enlargements of park scenes was collected from the park 
photographers and installed as an exhibit of the National rark 
Service at the travel exposition of the Travel Club of America, held in 
New York City last March. The purpose of the exposition was to 
create and stimulate interest in travel and it is to be regretted that the 
American exhibitors, with few exceptions, made a poor showing, while 
the several foreign concerns, backed by their Uovemments, spent 
thousands of dollars to put the scenic attractions of their respective 
countries before the public. 

; It is interesting to know that photographs were loaned to a writer 
in France, to a lecturer .in England for the purpose of making 
lantern slides for use in lecture work in Australia, for reproduction 
in a tourist book of the United States printed in Scandinavia and for 
a handbook on American customs to be distributed in South America. 

Enlargements of park photographs were exhibited at the State 
park conference held at Palisades Interstate Park, N. Y., and other 
enlargements were loaned to the ^'Ask Mr. Foster Travel Bureau'' 
for window display in Atlantic City and Washington, D. C. 

Five enlargements of park photographs neatly framed were loaned 
for hanging in the office of the Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, and four framed 

Ehotographs for hanging in the office of the Secretary of State. It is 
oped that the Department of State will furnish national park photo- 
graphs for wall decoration of American embassies and consulates 
abroad and that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will 
supply similar prints for the offices of their foreign trade representa- 
tives abroad. No more appropriate office decoration could be chosen 
than photographs of the supreme exhibits of our scenery; such 
showing would undoubtedly create greater interest for the United 
States in foreign countries. This service can arrange to have enlarge- 
ments made and neatly framed in considerable numbers at low cost. 

Our only traveling exhibit of pictures was continued in circulation 
by the extension division of the University of Indiana. 

Numerous requests from commercial distributors of feature pic- 
tures were refused due to copyright agreements with the donors of 
the photographs. 

Many prints and enlargements were made for individuals who 
gladly paid the photo^aphers^ charges, and 60 electrotypes were 
made from plates used in Cxovernment pubUcations at the expense of 
individuals, for reproduction in magazines and books. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Each year the demand for the rules and regulations pamphlets for 
the various national parks increases and this season the following 
editions were printed: Yosemite, 50,000; Yellowstone, 50,000; 
Grand Canyon, 40,000; Mount Rainier, 25,000; Glacier, 30,000; 
Rocky Mountain, 25,000; Sequoia and General Grant, 25,000; 
Crater Lake, 20,000; Mesa Verde, 20,000; and Wind Cave, 15,000. 
Funds were donated for printing the Hot Springs rules and regula- 
tions pamphlet and an edition of 30,000 was printed. At this wnting 
the editions for Hot Springs and Wind Cave National Parks are ex- 
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A. The "Brooklyn Eaqle" Information Room in the Superin- 

ITENDENT'S OFFICE. 




PHOTOGRAPH BY EDWARD H. KEMP. 



B. The New Office of the Superintendent. 
GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK. 
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A. The Glacier Point Trail in Winter. 




B. A Corner of the New Museum. 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 
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A. The Nature Guide Illustrates the Life of 
A Big Tree. 

The space between the guide's forefinger and thumb measures the span of 
a long human life to compare with the span of this tree's life. 




The New Yosemite Creek Bridge 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WM. NELSON 

^Section of the Petrified Forest National Monument. 




Montezuma Castle. Remarkable Cliff Dwelling in Na- 
tional Monument of that Name. 
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hausted and our supply of the others is very low. Had our printing 
fund been sufficient we could have profitably disposed of double the 
number printed . 

Such heavy demands for the rules and regulations booklets have 
been made on the Washington office by different organizations that 
we now have a mailing list of automobile clubs, highway associations, 
chambers of commerce, travel bureaus, etc., afl over the United 
States, to which we send suppUes of the pamphlets as they are issued. 
These are used in furnishing tourists iniormation regarding tours of 
the national parks. This feature is so popular that we are unable to 
adequately meet requests for the booklets. 

A supplement to the Grand Canyon rules and regulations, '^Sum- 
mer Tnps, Grand Canyon National Park," was printedprivately and 
donated to the service as an official pubhcation. Tnis pamphlet 
proved very popular and the 35,000 copies printed are practically all 
distributed. 

The Manual for Motorists, Yellowstone National Park, was reis- 
sued and an edition of 18,000 printed; while 32,000 copies of the 
Manual for Railroad Tourists, Yellowstone National Park, were is- 
sued. These manuals are very popular with tourists to the park. 

Fishes of the Yellowstone National Park, by Hugh M. Smith and 
William C. Kendall, was rewritten by its autnors and published by 
the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Commerce. It is sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents for 5 cents a copy. 

The demand for the fourth edition of the National Parks PortfoUo 
has been so great that the Superintendent of Documents is now re- 

Srinting it. The PortfoUo, bound in cloth, selk for $1. It is un- 
oubteoly one of the most popular of Government pubUcations. 

The Geologic Story of Rocky Mountain National Park, by Willis 
T. Lee, is also being reprinted oy the Superintendent of Documents. 
The price of this book is 30 cents. 

Our park superintendents report largely increased sales of special 
park pamphlets sent them by the Superintendent of Documents, 
visitors taking an unusual interest in tnem. Topographic maps of 
the parks are also suppUed to the siiperintendents, for sale, by the 
United States Geological Survey. Receipts from these sales are 
made direct to the Superintendent of Documents and the Geological 
Survey. 

It has not been possible to publish a number of important manu- 
scripts the service has accepted, mentioned in the last report, because 
of lack of funds. Each of these should be printed as soon as possible, 
as they will be valuable additions to the literature already published 
on the national parks. 

SAVE THE REDWOODS MOVEMENT. 

The movement to save for posterity a fair representation of the 
finest stands of Sequoia sempervirens, one of two species of Cahfomia 
redwood, has maae distinct headway during the past year. Ap- 
proximately half a miUion dollars, made available through State and 
county appropriations and private subscriptions, have been apphed 
to this object in 1921 and 1922. This has resulted in the establish- 
ment in Humboldt County of the Humboldt State Redwood Park, a 
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12-mile stretch bordering the State highway in the basin of the south 
fork of the Eel River and comprising approximately 2,000 acres. 

This movement is sponsored by the Save the Redwoods League, 
whose aim it is to save as complete a stretch of redwood timber along 
the highways as is feasible and also to bring about the establishment 
by the Federal Government of a redwood national park, comprisii^ 
at least 20,000 acres of primeval redwood forest. 

It is interesting to note that the original redwood belt comprised 
in round figures 1,500,000 acres and that already approximately one- 
third of tlus area has been logged. The timber nas been cut at a 
rate averaging 6,500 acres per year and it has been estimated that with 
the normal increase in cutting the present redwood forests will last 
between 100 and 150 years. However, within a very few years from 
now the finest of the redwoods accessible to the public wiQ have been 
cut imless plans to save some of the finest stands are carried out. 
In the 20 years prior to 1921, less than 1,000 acres had been saved. 
In 1901 the Calif omia State Redwood Park in the big basin, Santa 
Cruz Coimty, comprising 3,700 acres, was established. In addition 
to this reserve fine groves of redwoods haVe been saved in the Arm- 
strong grove, purchased by Sonoma County; in Muir Woods, do- 
nated by Mr. Kent as a national monument; in the Bohemian grove 
in Sonoma County, and in the privately-owned Santa Cruz grove 
which, although not publicly owned, is in Uttle danger of destruction 
because it has been found tnat standing as an object of interest these 

S'ant trees are far more valuable than they would be if cut into 
mber. 

The revival of activity toward the saving of the redwoods was the 
result of the construction of the California State highway through 
the northern portion of the redwood belt. Particularly in Mendocino 
and Humboldt Counties this highway made the finest stands of 
timber accessible to lumber operators and at the same time made 
it possible for motorists to reach these groves with convenience and 
comfort. The creation of the Humboldt State Redwood Park along 
the State highway in the basin of the south fork of the Eel River is 
the beginning of a movement which has as its ultimate goal the 
preservation of timber throughout the stretch of highway that 
traverses the redwood belt. 

DEVELOPMENT OF NATURE STUDY. 

Aside from the distinctly recreational aspect of the national parks, 
lovers of nature find them prolific fields for mvestigation and observa- 
tion. They have been variously termed ^^ outdoor imiversities," 
'^museums of nature,'^ and the " naturalist^s paradise.'' Students 
of zoology, botany, ornithology, geology, and many other branches 
of biological and physical sciences find in them unsurpassed advan- 
tages for study. Students usually arrange for undisturbed and 
leisurely enjoyment and study by themselves, without supervision 
or desire for guidance. Observing, however, an eager and awakening 
interest in the natural exhibits on the part of the average park 
visitor, the service, to create and further stimulate this interest, has 
been gradually expanding and enlarging, with the cooperation of the 
State imiversities whenever possible, the free natiu'e guide work. 
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Commenced in Yosemite National Park three years iago in cooper- 
ation with the State fish and game commission, the free nature guide 
service there has been greatly enlarged in scope with crowing success. 
Installed in Yellowstone two vears ago, nature study was given a 
strong impetus and is one of tne most popular features of the park. 
This year for the first time free nature guide service was instituted 
in Glacier under the auspices of the Montana State University, and 
was received with immediate favor. In Mount Rainer, also, for the 
first time nature guide service was made available and contributed 
to the larger enjoyment and understanding of the park. In Sequoia 
National r ark Judge Walter Fry inaugurated the hature guide service, 
giving campfire talks and lectures and conducting hiking trips through 
the park. Judge Fry's long familiarity with the park and his abiding 
interest in and affection for it contributed mucn to the popularity 
of the service. 

Museum exhibits — specimens of flora and fauna, and historic 
objects — are being eatnered and installed in the various parks for 
the entertainment of those who prefer studying them at headquarters 
rather than out on the trails. Altogether the service feels that this 
Tvork, as yet only in its beginning, is easily one of the most important 
institutions for serving the visitor. 

ARCH>COLOQICAL RESEARCH WORK. 

Each year sees expeditions to our great Southwest, rich in remains 
of its prehistoric civilization, which have for their purpose the excava- 
tion and restoration of ruins and the study of remarkable finds 
brought to light, through which the history, life, and habits of the 
ancient people are reconstructed. In tlie Mesa Verde National 
Park, in southwestern Colorado, long called the scientific park, 
there are being excavated and restored under Federal protection, 
for the study of scientists and the enjoyment of visitors, the most 
remarkable cliff dweUings in the world. This year, as for several 
years past, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, conducted this work 
during June and July, contributing in addition a particularly popular 
and lascinating detail, evening campfire talks to the visitors, in 
which he described the life and history of the ancient people, the 
present ruins and the opportimities they offer for scientific recon- 
struction of former life on the mesa. The appointment of a trained 
archaeologist as superintendent of Mesa Verdenas met with imiversal 
approbation and assures its development on a high plane, as well as 
the adequate protection of its wonderful exhibits. 

The National Geographic Society's exploration party continued 
its second year's work m the Chaco Canyon National Monument, 
centering its efforts on fm-ther excavation and study of Pueblo 
Bonito and Pueblo del Arroyo ruins. The society's program con- 
templates five years of annual excavation under permit from the 
department. 

The School of American Research of Santa Fe, N. Mex., continued 
its exploration work in the Chaco Canyon begun several years ago, 
devotmg efforts primarily to the excavation of the Chettro Kettle 
ruin. 
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LANDSCAPE WORK IN THE PARKS. 

A question often asked by tourists is, ''Why do you need aland- 
scape engineering division in the National Park Service ? " At first 
thought it might seem strange that in the national parks, where we 
have the Nation's finest scenery,, anything remains for the landscape 
architect to do. Surely he can not improve on nature. The average 
visitor, however, fails to analyze the situation as did one tourist who 
wrote, "I am impressed with this great fact, that there is nothing so 
wonderful but that it can be destroyed by the unthinking hand of 
man." It is in the need for protecting and safeguarding this superb 
natural sceneir, which has been preserved for the world to see, 
that we have the justification of the landscape division as an integral 
part of the service. 

Present park travel with its rush and throngs has brought with it 
manv problems. Providing for convenient enjoyment of the park 
exhibits for the thousands oi visitors and at the same time protecting 
the very thing the traveler wishes to see is a complex problem; 
traffic Imes, housing, sanitation, and service, each has its function 
to be recognized. Who imagined 10 vears ago that a thousand 
people in a sind^ night would camp with their own tents within the 
shaaow of Old Faithful or that a little park Kke Piatt in Oklahoma 
might become the finest playground available for a population of 
over a miUion people living adjacent to it; that 12,000 people per 
day would be housed in losemite Valley during the he^ht of the 
season ? Thus one sees that there are problen^s, not fancuul, which 
affect our park landscapes. In all these the protection of the land- 
scape is the vital factor. 

The work of the landscape engineering department under the 
direction of D. R. Hull, lancfccape engineer, has been one of varied 
tasks, all aimed to help in filling the parks' needs and at the same 
time protecting their individual beauty. Crater Lake, General 
Grant, Grand Canyon, Glacier, Hot Sprin^j Mesa Verde, Mount 
Rainier, Piatt, Rocky Mountain, Sequoia, Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
and Zion National Parks and Muir Woods National Monument were 
visited and studied and work initiated which has been completed 
or is now imder way. 

But with a force limited by our small appropriations and consisting 
of only the landscape engineer and one assistant it has been difficult 
to ^ive proper study to many of the most vital landscape problems. 
Wmle most of the major problems were architectural in type, they 
have had a direct influence on the landscape in which they happen to 
be situated. In fact, the harmonizing of design and location of 
buildings into relation with the surroundings, either as individual 
units or as an entirely new layout, including the most careful study of 
details of construction, form the most important problems. Vista 
thinning, trail and road location, screening of objectionable views, 
and removal of poles and wires by placing wires imderground also 
require attention. Problems in connection with the pubUc camp 
grounds must be given a great deal of additional study. The work of 
the landscape engineering department has been of the highest order 
and of inestimable value. A detailed report by the landscape 
engineer will be found in Appendix C. 
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CIVIL ENQINEERINQ DEPARTMENT, 

Our small engineering staff has been kept very busy on existing 
projects and has accomplished results of which we can feel justly 
proud. The activities of this department have been carried on 
throughout the year under the direction of Chief Civil Engineer 
George E. Goodwin, with headquarters at Portland, Oreg. The 
following important work has been accomplished during the year. 

ROAD PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

The first section of the Transmountain Road in Glacier National 
Park, extending from the foot of Lake McDonald through to the head 
of the lake and across McDonald Creek to the Gedumi settlement, 
has been completed. This piece of road, leading along the east side 
of forest-girdled Lake McDonald, gives a wonderful shore drive and 
affords many advantageous views of the mountains. On accoimt of 
reduced appropriation this year for continuing construction of the 
Transmountain Road it was possible to undertake oulj about 7 
additional miles. A contract has been entered into for this amount 
and the work is now going forward. This second section will be 
finished next season, by which time it is hoped that funds will be 
available for the completion of this much-needed road which will 
connect by a most scenic route the east and west sides of the park. 

The construction of the first section of the Carbon River Road in 
Moimt Rainier National Park has been completed, and the construc- 
tion of the second section of this road, about 2.5 miles in length, will 
shortly be undertaken. With the completion of the county road 
between Fairfax, Wash., and the boundary line of the park there will 
be provided an entrance road into the northwest comer, permitting 
visitors from Seattle and Tacoma to drive to the Carbon River section, 
one of the most rugged and beautiful sections of the park. The 
Carbon Glacier, one of the largest of Mount Rainier, has its terminus, 
or snout, here at a lower elevation than any other living glacier in 
continental United States. That portion of the Carbon River Road 
thus far built will form the first link of the proposed West Side Road, 
which wfll connect the northwest and soutnwest comers of the park 
just skirting the lower edge of several of the mountain's massive 
glaciers. This proposed road will provide a shorter route from Seattle 
and the northern Washington cities through to Longmire and Paradise 
Valley than is afforded by the present valley route. Its completion 
will greatly stimulate travel to Mount Rainier Park and will afford 
visitors an opportimity to see with little effort and at close hand many 
of its most wonderful sections now little known. 

Work on the Middle Fork Road in Sequoia National Park was at 
first delaved by reason of difficulty in securing supplies and equip- 
ment and impossible working weamer, but is now progressing satis- 
factorily. It is expected that the end of another year will see the 
road completed from Hospital Rock through to Giant Forest. TTie 
new road will have much easier gradients than the present road. 
When the new approach road which is being constructed and paved 
by the State to tne park entrance is completed tourists can reach 
Giant Forest at all seasons of the year by this new route, thus affording 
in winter new and fascinating views oi nature's greatest living trees, 
even more beautiful in their mantles of snow than in summer. 
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Surveys were made and contract has been entered into for the con- 
struction of the Knife Edge Entrance Road in Mesa Verde National 
Park, and work is now in progress on this road. When completed it 
will furnish a more direct route on easier grades than the existing 
road and will be an all-weather road. It will do much to stimulate 
travel to the park, as it will afford visitors many wonderful views of 
the Montezuma Valley and the mountain section of southwestern 
Colorado, northern New Mexico, and northeastern Arizona. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced by the contractors for this road 
in securing sufficient and good-quality water to run their machinery 
at this high altitude, but this problem appears to have been satisfac- 
torily solved at this writing. In our park road construction work, 
carried on at high altitudes, many problems not ordinarily en- 
countered by the road engineer have to be solved. This makes the 
work devolving upon our engineering staff exacting and difficult. 

' SURVEYS, ESTIMATES, AND REPORTS. 

Aside from these normal activities on work in progress a number of 
surveys, estimates, and reports have been made by the civil engineer- 
ing division for other needed road work covering the improvement of 
the Nisqually Entrance Road and the survey for the West Side Road 
in Mount Rainier National Park, further surveys for the Trans- 
mountain Road, plans for the water and lighting system in Glacier 
National Park, and particularly the development of engineering data 
entering into the review and preparation oi the annual estimates and 
general road budget. A detailea report of the work of the engineer- 
ing division will be foimd in Appendix C. 

THE YEAR IN THE PARKS. 

The following summary of conditions in the parks and monuments 
during the past year, their improvements, needs, and the plans for 
their early luture development and improvement is purposely made 
brief in view of the very comprehensive reports of the superintendents 
and custodians, which have been printed in full in Appendi?^ C. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, WYO. 

Yellowstone had an amazingly successful season, not only from 
the standpoint of accommodation of travel, which was 20 per cent 
greater than any previous year, but also from the standpoint of pro- 
tection and preservation of the natural features of the park, the 
maintenance of its physical improvements, and construction of 
betterments. 

TRAVEL REACHES 1M,000. 

Travel practically reached 100,000, and doubtless would have 
greatly exceeded that figure had the railroad strike not discouraged 
travel westward. There were about twice as many motorists in the 
park as rail visitors, although the rail visitors increased tliis year in 
greater proportion than tourists coming by automobile. About 
50,000 motorists camped out in the park with their own equipment 
and supplies, occupying the public camp grounds which were greatly- 
extended and improved during the year. , 
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Four railroads advertised the park extensively, and carried visitors 
to all gateways. The rail visitors this year exceeded those of last 
year by 8,889. Tourists traveling by rail were brought to the south 
gateway this vear for the first time, coming from Lander, Wyo., the 
terminus of tne Chicago and Northwestern Railroad to Moran by a 
new automobile line established by business men of Lander and the 
Wind River Valley. While only 99 visitors utilized this new service 
during the season, there is every reason to believe that the new 
gateway will soon become very popular. The western entrance 
again proved to be the most used gateway, and here the greatest 
number of rail visitors entered. On the other hand, the Cody, or 
eastern entrance was most popular with private motorists, as it was 
last year. There was a very gratifying increase in both rail and auto- 
mobde travel to the northern gateway at Gardiner. Travel on the 
trails by horse and pack train was heavier than ever. 

BPPICIENT ROAD MAINTENANCE. 

The park road system was in splendid condition throughout the 
season, and was the subject of widespread favorable comment, many 
tourists taking occasion to write to Washington about the eflBcient 
upkeep of the highways. Under a special appropriation, the south 
approach road from the Jackson Hole, whicn has always been very 
slippery in wet weather, and consequently fraught with danger to , 
travel, is being graveled, and by the end of the present working season 
will be in excellent shape, and. perfectly safe under all weather con- 
ditions. Also many stretches ot the main loop road system touching* 
principal points of mterest were graveled, and the work of protecting 
the curves on the loop system and sections of this road skirting 
precipices, by constructing guard rails, was continued. The widening 
of the Dunraven Pass Road which has been in progress for several 
years, was completed. The Bunsen Peak Road was improved and 
made available lor automobile traffic for the first time. 

TRAIL DEVELOPMENT EXTENSIVE. 

More than 80 miles of new trails were built, including the practical 
completion of the system of trails paralleling the loop road system. 
This loop trail is to be known as the Howard Eaton Trail, in honor 
and memory of the famous guide and game conservationist who died 
on April 5, 1922. Other new trails worthy of special mention are 
those leading from Mammoth Hot Springs to the summits of Bunsen 
Peak and Mount Everts, to the foot of the beautiful Osprey Falls, 
from the top of the lower fall in the Grand Canyon to the foot of the 
upper fall, and from the Canyon Camp to the brmk of the lower fall. 

COMMUNITY CENTERS AND RANGER STATIONS POPULAR. 

Last year, large combined community centers and ranger stations 
were built at Grand Canyon and Old Faithful. These proved to be 
very attractive to tourists, and gave the rangers excellent oppor- 
tunities to inform the traveling public regarding the natural features 
of the park and its history. This year, the LaKe community center 
and ranger station was built. This is a triumph in woodland architec- 
ture, bemg built of logs and having its community room octagonal 
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in shape with perfect jointing of logs. In the center of the com- 
munity room there is a fireplace with four openings, making possible 
an indoor campfire. 

SANITARY AUTOMOBILE CAMP GROUNDS. 

As already noted, the automobile camp system has been greatly 
expanded, new camps being built at Madison Junction, Tower Falls, 
and West Thumb, with complete water systems. Comfort stations 
with flushing fixtures are under construction in the automobile 
camps at Ola Faithful, Mammoth, and Yellowstone Lake. At Old 
Faitnf ul, a new sewerage system and disposal plant is being built bv 
the Government, in order to handle the raw sewage from the hotel, 
permanent camp, store, automobile camp, and ranger station, and 
prevent the pollution of the Firehole River along which many camps 
are made each day by fishing parties. 

PROQRBSS IN QBNBRAL SANITATION WORK. 

Much progress was made in sanitation work aside from the con- 
struction of the Old Faithful sewer system and the comfort stations 
in the public automobile camps. A complete sewage disposal 
system was installed in the Canyon Permanent Camp and a sewer 
Ime was constructed in the Lake Camp, making it possible to install 
flushing fixtures. Work was begxm on the control of mosquitoes at 
Old Faithful and at Lake Yellowstone. Directions for this work 
were prepared by Dr. Harrison G. Dyar, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and Mrs. Dyar, both of whom are experts in mosquito control, 
and who made a painstaking investigation of the Yellowstone mos- 
quito problem early in the past summer. 

Mucii sanitation work remains to be done in the Yellowstone, 
and it is particularly necessary that during the next two years com- 
prehensive sewerage and disposal systems be constructed at Grand 
Canyon to care for the store, ranger station, public automobile camp, 
and picture shop, and at Yellowstone Lake to care for all operations 
of the Government and its utilities. Water systems in the public 
camps must be extended and more comfort stations must be erected, 
as tne number of campers using these groimds is increasing tre- 
mendously each year. Too much emphasis can not be laid on the 
importance of the sanitation work, and too much praise can not 
be given to the United States Public Health Service which has 
cooperated so splendidly in achieving the results that we are already 
able to report. 

PROTECTION DEPARTMENT REORGANIZED. 

The ranger service in the Yellowstone was reorganized early in the 
year under a new chief ranger, and the excellent results in game 
protection, fire prevention, trail building, information service, traffic 
control, predatory animal control, fish planting, hay-ranch opera- 
tions, ana in other activities can be attributed to the discipline and 
constructive planning of the new force. The extensive trail work 
has already been mentioned. Protection of the natural features of 
the park was superior to any ever before afforded the park. Loss 
of animals in the unusually severe winter was very small, due in part 
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to judicious handling of the game; there has been practically no 
desecration of geyser and hot spring formations or trees compared 
with previous years; forest fire prevention work has brought most 
gratifying results, and the three fires that did get under way were 
extinguisned with only nominal loss to the forests. 

PISH PLANTING ON A GRAND SCALE. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Fisheries and the Fish and 
Game Department of Montana, fish planting operations were imder- 
taken in the park this year on a scale never oefore attempted. A 
total of 1,200,000 fingerlings of native, brook, and rainbow species 
of trout were planted; 7,373,800 native fry and eyed eggs were also 

Elanted in park waters. The fry were hatched in the Yellowstone 
lake hatchery; 16,751,900 eggs were collected during the year, as 
compared with 5,996,000 in 1921 and 6,512,600 in 1920. A new 
hatcnerv was erected at Fish Lake by park rangers, materials being 
suppliea by the Bureau of Fisheries. Fishing was good in all parts 
of the part and it is estimated that 60,000 trout were caught .by 
visitors. Motorists leaving the park reported having caught over 
45,000 trout. The magnincent results attained in nsh cmture in 
Yellowstone show how necessary it is that a Federal hatchery be 
established in other national parks wherever this is feasible. 

ANTBLOPB IN JBOPARDV IN SBVBRB WINTBR. 

Last winter was very severe in the Yellowstone, but only the ante- 
lope suffered much loss. The wind blew the high slopes of the 
mountains bare of snow, and the elk thrived on the abundant grass. 
It was only necessary to feed hay to elk in Slough Creek and some 
hay was used near Gardiner. The antelope, however, ranged in 
the low valleys near the north line where the snow drifted deeply 
and left these timid animals without food and subject to attack oy 
predatory species. One-third of the antelope hero was lost. This 
loss has been largely made up by birth of kids this summer, but 
nevertheless the antelope herd of the park is likelv to be exterminated 
unless range north of the park can oe provided. It is hoped that 
conservationists will soon be able to take eflFective steps to save a 
few fairly large bands of antelope, and that the Yellowstone band 
of about 350 will be one of those to be perpetuated. 

BUFFALO HBRD INCRBASINQ TOO FAST. 

While the buflfalo herd suflFered another attack of hemorrhagic 
septic^nia in March and April, causing the death of 52 animals, and 
several otiiiers died from natural causes, or were shipped to zoological 
gardens, the herd continues to rapidly increase and present a serious 
administrative and protective problem. The herd now numbers 573 
buffalo, includi^ 108 calves bom this year. Legislation is needed to 
enable us to dispose of surplus buffalo in order to keep the herd 
within the winter-feeding capacity of the hay ranch. Also, the ranch 
must be extensively developed for more hay. 

The wild buffalo seem to oe doing well also, and it is believed that 
there are between 125 and 150 in the herd. 
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BBARS ABUNDANT. 

Bears were numerous this year in all parts of the park und were n 
never-ending source of pleasure to the tourists. As many as 16 
grizzly bears were seen at the Canyon Hotel at one time. 

MOOSE STILL BEING SLAUGHTERED. 

Last year Wyoming permitted the killing of 50 moose. Again, 
this year, 50 licenses to kill moose are being sold. Most of mese 
moose are killed in the Upper Yellowstone, and the slaughter is bring- 
ing the moose of this section close to extermination. In other sections 
moose are doing well, but the best natural feed and range for the 
moose is in the Upper Yellowstone, and this region shoxud be put 
in the park and all killing of moose prohibited. 

THE EXTENSION URGENTLY NEEDED. 

This brings me to the important question of the proposed extension 
of the Yellowstone which has been pending for several years. This 
project should receive congressional approval very soon. ,The moose 
of tne Upper Yellowstone are being exterminated. There is pending 
another project contemplating the damming of beautiful lakes for 
irrigation reservoirs, summer homes are being sought in the extension 
area, and if not soon added to the park will be lost forever so far as its 
preservation as a great wilderness is concerned. If the enlargement 
IS approved by Congress, it should be stipulated in the law tnat no 
roads shall be built in the extension area without special authority 
of Congress. 

OTHER NEEDS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 

Aside from the enlargement project Yellowstone's chief needs are 
more money for maintenance of traus, telephone lines, roads, including 
upkeep of graveled highways and buildings, especially those belonging 
to old Fort Yellowstone, the park headquarters; additional fimds for 
the continuation of automobile camp construction, sanitation, pro- 
tection of roads by building of guard rails, and extension of trails; 
provision for enlargement of hay ranches and authority for disposing 
of surplus buffalo. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES KEEP PACE WITH TRAVEL. 

The Yellowstone public utilities and other operators greatly 
expanded their facilities this year. An annex containing 113 rooms 
and 59 bathrooms was built at Lake Hotel, and a dormitory with 58 
rooms is being built for girl help at Old Faithful Inn, thus releasing 
50 rooms in the inn for guests. Dining rooms at Mammoth and Lake 
Hotels are being expanded ; Mammoth Hotel has been painted . Many 
more improvements have been made or are in progress in the hotels. 
All permanent camps have been increased m capacity from 20 
to 25 per cent. A new amusement hall has been biult at Old 
Faithful Camp, and an immense central structure for Mammoth 
Camp is being erected now. Sanitation of all camps has been greatly 
improved. The transportation line added 23 new 11-passenger 
busses and several touring cars to its equipment. A new speed boat 
with 185-horsepower engine with speea 30 to 40 miles per nour was 
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E laced on Lake Yellowstone. Two new picture stands were opened 
y the oflScial photogra^er and attractive improvements made in 
the Tower Fails Shop. The stores also made notable improvements 
in their properties by painting and enlargement of buildings. Service 
by all operators was exceptionally good. 

QRATIFVINQ RESULTS IN EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

The information service in Yellowstone Park achieved very satis- 
factory results during the season. Over 30,000 people visited the 
information office and museum ; 232 lectures on tne geology, flora, 
f aima, history, and other features of the park were delivered by 
Dr. F. E. A. Thone and were heard by approximately 60,000 toxirists. 
Nearly 40,000 were guided over the hot springs and geyser formations 
by rangers trained to discuss the natural features of the park in 
nontechnical language. Nearly 4,000 Government publications 
were sold to tourists, and approximately 100,000 free publications 
were distributed. 

THE SEMICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

On July 14, 1922, the fiftieth anniversary of the creation of the 

6 ark was celebrated at the jimction of the Gibbon and Firehole 
Livers, where on the night of September 19, 1870, Cornelius Hedges, 
of the Washburn-Langford expedition, first annoimced the national 

Bark idea. The ceremonies were held under the auspices of the 
[ational Editorial Association. Among those present were Mr. 
C. W. Cook of the Folsom-Cook expedition of 1869. Mr. Cook is 
now 84 years of age and had not been in the park since 1869. Mr. 
Hedges^s sons, Cornelius, jr., and W. A. Hedges, also participated in 
the commemorative ceremonies. The speakers and most of those 
who sent telegrams to be read at the celebration advocated the com- 
plete preservation of the Yellowstone and other parks as contemplated 
Dy the original suggestion of Mr. Hedges. This celebration not only 
fittingly commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the park but was also an event of first importance in national 
park conservation. 

YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 

While Yosemite Valley has been a point of tourist interest since 
the early sixties and the entire Yosemite National Park since its 
creation in 1890, it was not imtil automobiles were allowed admission 
in 1914 that the travel began to be at aU heavy. Since that time 
it has been a real problem to keep pace in the supplying of facilities 
with the increase m travel from year to year. Even following the 
^admission of automobiles after the record travel of 1915 the increase 
was not rapid but only gradual until 1919, when for the first time 
the travel exceeded 50,000 people. Because of the exceptionally bad 
road conditions, both leading to and within the park, it was difficult 
to believe at that time that any pronounced increase would again 
be experienced before the completion of the Mariposa-El Portal 
BQghway, which would give easy access to the park by automobile 
the year round. 
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ONB HUNDRED THOUSAND MARK RBACHBD. 

That this prediction was not well founded is shown by the fact 
that there has been a marked increase in travel in spite of the road 
conditions each year since then until, during the year just passed, 
Yosemite travel nas passed the 100,000 mark, for the all-year high- 
way is not yet completed. That such large numbers of people will 
brave the difficulties and inconveniences of present road travel 
into and within the park is truly indicative of a substantial interest 
in and love for the park. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES QIVB GOOD SBRVICB. 

Although the utilities in Yosemite Park are facing a problem similar 
to that of the Government in financing themselves sufficiently rapid 
to keep pace with the public demands for hotel, camp, transporta- 
tion, and other service, we are nevertheless fully justified in reporting 
that all have been more successful the past year than in anv previous 
year, and that the needs of the public, in spite of the far greater 
congestion during the heavy travel months of June and July, have 
been more fully met than ever before. • It is also a pleasure to report 
that these operations have been more satisfactory financially to the 

{)ark operators than in previous years, with the result that, particu- 
arly tne larger utilities, are entering more whole-heartedly than in 
the past on extensive development proerams. The prospects for 
real permanent development along every line are brighter tnan they 
have ever been in the past and there are indications that the reach- 
ing of the 100,000 mark in travel will mark a new era in Yosemite 
development. 

"BBTTBR ROADS»» THE POPULAR CRY. 

With the ever-increasing numbers of motorists, the complaints of 
bad road conditions become more and more numerous. The motor- 
ist can not understand why after having set aside the park as a 
reservationfor the benefit and enjoyment of the people, the Govern- 
ment has apparently allowed the road system on which everyone is 
dependent for full enjoyment of the park to be so neglected. 

Large sums are expended annually in the attempt to keep the 
roads m condition, but as they were built in the early days for norse 
travel without consideration of grade or safety, their very nature 
precludes the possibility of obtaining satisfactorv results and will 
continue to do so until they have been completely rebuilt. Under 
present conditions it is difficult to see the results of the money ex- 
pended on their upkeep and by midseason they bear the appearance 
of complete neglect wmch brings forth the strongest criticism by the 
public. 

When it is considered that there are 138 miles of Government- 
owned roads in the park, of which only approximately 30 miles have 
been improved, and when it is further considered that with the ex- 
ception of fimds provided by Congress for the rebuilding of the El 
Portal Road, 8 miles in length, no funds have ever been appropriated 
by Congress for road construction in the park, it would seem that 
the time has now come when, if the Government is to fulfill its obli- 
gations to the people visiting Yosemite, the park road situation 
should merit its attention, and it is hoped that the Budget Bureau 
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A. Mount Custer. Kintla Peak. 

striking scenes in the Kintla Lakes region in the northwest section of the park. 




B. Bowman Lake from the New Skyland Camps, a Camp 
Especially for Boys. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY R. E. MARBLE. 
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A. North Entrance Gateway and New Auto Checking 
Station. 




PHOrOQRAPH BY J. E. HAYNES- 



B. Exercises at the Semicentennial Celebration of the 
Establishment of the Park, July 14, 1922. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
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A. Canyon Ranger Station and Community Center. 




B. GIRL'S Horseback Party in Camp at Yellowstone Lake. 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY GRANT. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY M'CULLOCH BROS. 



Giant Saquaros in the Papaqo Saquaro National 
Monument. 




PHOTOGRAPH BY MODE Wl NEMAN. 



Palm Canyon, Calif., the Establishment of which as a Na- 
tional Monument Is Provided by Act of Congress Approved 
August 26. 1922. 
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and Congress will support the road budget which you have submitted 
for the purpose of securing funds for the inaprovement of the road 
systems of the various national parks, a substantial part of which 
would naturally be allocated to i osemite in recognition of its needs. 

INCREASED POWER FACILITIES NECESSARY. 

When the 2,000 kilowatt hydroelectric plant was constructed in 
Yosemite in 1916-1918, it was believed that provision had been made 
to meet the probable electrical demands for many years to come 
throughout all seasons of the year. The utilization of electric power 
in place of fuel for cooking and heating has, however, proven itself 
so superior in every respect that the demand for power for these 
purposes has already exceeded all previous expectations. During 
the greater part of the year the present plant develops more than 
sufficient power for all needs and will continue to do so for some 
time to come, but there is a period confined largely to October, 
November, and December, when during low-water conditions the 
demand for power is considerably in excess of possible production. 
Negotiations are in progress which, if completed, would provide 
<5onnection of the Yosemite plant with the transmission lines of the 
San Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, thereby furnishing a source 
for the necessary power to meet the park shortage during the periods 
of low water, and at the same time create a marKet for surplus power 
developed at the park plant during the periods of plenty of water. 

WATER SYSTEM BEING IMPROVED. 

One of the principal improvements imdertaken by the Govern- 
ment in Yosemite is the development of the water system. This 
work was started in 1921 and referred to in last year's report. In 
addition to extensions made in 1921 there is now under way the 
imiiher extension of the new 8-inch main from Camp Ciury through 
two public automobile camps, to connect with the Government shops 
and Darns and thence to connect with the existing 8-inch main near 
the Yosemite Creek Bridge. When this is completed, the 8-inch 
loop mains will furnish sufficient capacity to meet the demands both 
for domestic and fire-fighting purposes for probably a number of 
years to come. There will yet, however, remain to make the water 
system complete, the development of a new supply in Illillouette 
Creek, a short distance above the present Merced River intake. 
This is necessary, first, in order to provide a pure supply which 
analyses have shown the Merced River supply is not; and second, 
to make available a supply that can be drawn upon throughout the 
year irrespective to flood-water conditions, which is not possible in 
the Merced River supply, as during flood water periods so much 
sediment is carried in suspension that the water can not be used for 
drinking purposes. Durmg these periods the park is dependent 
upon the sprmgs near Happy Isles, which supply is wholly inade- 
quate in volume to meet even the domestic needs, to say nothing of 
giving fire protection. 

The estimates submitted for 1924 cany an item of $10,000 for the 
purpose of making this additional and final improvement to the 
sjBtem. 
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BBTTBR SANITATION IN PUBLIC CAMP GROUNDS. 

The main lines of the sewer system, including pumping stations 
and disposal plant completed in 1921, were put m operation this 
spring and now serve all of the hotel, camp, and domestic imits and 
have completely eliminated direct pollution of the Merced River 
through the eflBluent of septic tanks and cesspools discharging therein, 
as has been the case for years past. Further improvement of sani- 
tary conditions in the public camp grounds will be accomplished by 
the construction of comfort stations equipped with modern flushing 
fixtures, and $25,000 is now being expended for this purpose. Ten 
of these comfort stations, together with the necessary connecting 
sewer lines and an electricalfy operated pumping station, will be 
ready for use for the season oi 1923 and present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions will be reheved in three pubUc camp grounds. 

ADMINISTRATION BUILDING STILL LACKING. 

The need of a new administration building in Yosemite for the 
proper housing of the park administrative force in carrying on the 
park's rapidly expanding activities is urgent and attention is again 
called to it. 

FISH HATCHERY NBBDBD. 

There is probably no area in the Sierra Nevada Mountains where 
the demand for fishing is so great as in Yosemite. Efforts were made 
a few years ago to have a hatchery installed by the California State 
Fish and Game Commission. In 1919 cm experimental plant was 
installed by them for the purpose of determining the suitability of 
conditions for fish propagation, and, although these experiments 
indicated that conditions for fish propagation were entirely satis- 
factory, at the close df that year the experimental hatchery was 
abandoned. Since that time we have had no success in our efforts 
to have the commission complete their original plans and install a 

f)ermanent hatchery. We are now, as always, dependent on them 
or fry for stocking the streams and lakes of the park, but they have 
not been able to furnish us with even a small percentage of the 
number of fry that should be planted annually if the park waters 
are to be kept properly stocked. There should not be less than 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000, and preferably not less than 5,000,000, fry 
planted every year, and as a matter of fact only from 200,000 to 
300,000 are available. As there now seems little possibility of 
further interesting the California State Fish and Game Commission 
in this project, we are taking steps to have the Yosemite situation 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of Fisheries with a view to secur- 
ing a Federal hatchery to meet the needs of the situation. 

PARK EXTENSION. 

In the reports of the past two years we have mentioned the desir- 
ability of certain changes in the park boundaries in order first, to 
eliminate some serious grazing problems that now arise annually in 
the administration of land in the western part of the park, and^ 
second, to include an extraordinarily scenic area in and about the 
crest of the Sierra Nevada Range, an area lying to the south and 
east of the present park boundary and formerly a^part of the park. 
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An opportunity has been afforded this year for a detailed study of 
the area it is proposed to include, and snortljr it is hoped to have a 
bill prepared for your approval and for submission to Congress. 

Consummation of this plan will eliminate a large proportion of 
the remaining patented lands within the present park boundary and , 
remove many obstacles affecting enforcement of grazing regulations 
in what is now the western part of the park. 

WINTER TRAVEL. 

Travel during the winter of 1921-22 again showed a substantial 
increase over that of the previous winter, when from November to 
March, inclusive, 4,182 people visited the park as compared with 
3,178 during the same period of the previous year. 

The construction of a modem hotel, which it is hoped will mate- 
Tiahze in the not too distant future, thereby providing more adequate 
and satisfactory winter accommodations than can oe furnished at 

? resent, and the installation of an easy means of access to Glacier 
'oint will place Yosemite among the greatest winter resorts of the 
virorld. 

HARD WINTER FOR GAME. 

The past winter was one of exceptionally heavy snows and con- 
sequently hard on the parkgame; in two instances the effects have 
been particularly noted. The beautiful gray squirrels which have 
heretofore aboimded in numbers throughout the lower altitudes of 
the park, being deprived of their natural food, have fallen easy prey 
to a disease which seems to have practically exterminated them. 
This condition is not confined to Yosemite alone, but is understood 
to be general throughout the Sierra Nevada Moimtains. 

Simuarly the deer which, during the past few years have increased 
in large numbers, were also unable to obtain anything like their 
normal winter food supply with the result that they, too, either fell 
victims to diseases or were killed off by their natural enemies, the 
wildcats and lions, or, surviving the wmter, were in large numbers 
unable to recuperate even after their food i\ras restored to them after 
the melting of the winter snows. 

While the situation with regard to the deer has been serious there 
is every reason to believe that with normal conditions obtaining 
during the next year or two they will return to their original 
numbers. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

Educational work in the park was again materially extended in 
scope. The park museum which was started last year was opened 
to me public at the beginning of the travel season. In spite of inad- 
equate facilities for housing the museum a highly creditable showing 
has been made. More than $30,000 worth of exhibitions have been 
either loaned or donated to the park and these have all been suitably 
displayed for the benefit of the public. Interest in this activity is 
sumciently indicated by the fact that during the months of July and 
August over 33,000 people visited the museum, many of them return- 
ing again and again to study the exhibits exemplifying the natural 
history, zoology, ethnology, botany, and history of the region. 
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The nature-study work inaugurated in 1920 was continued under 
the inunediate direction of Dr. H. C. Bryant, of the University of 
California. Attendance at the lectures, campfire talks, and field trips 
offered during June, July, and August, reached nearly 40,000 people, 
showing the popularity of this phase of educational work. 

Likewise the third series of LeConte Memorial Lectures given under 
the auspices of the University of California extension division was 
highly successful, the attendance at the various lectures being far in 
excess of that of previous years. 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK, ARIZ. 

While Grand Canyon National Park has suffered under the handi-^ 
cap of inadequate appropriations and administrative difficulties due 
to an almost complete cnange in personnel, nevertheless it has just 
completed what we believe to be its greatest year as a tourist resort. 
Durmg the 1915 exposition year there was a sli^tly larger aggregate 
nimiber of visitors than was there this year, but, taking the lengtn of 
time spent by tourists in the park, the use of the park this year by 
the traveling public was much more extensive than ever before. The 
travel in June, 1922, was the heaviest ever recorded during any 
month of the park's history. Travel to the North Rim of the canjron 
increased considerably this year, probably as a result of magazine 
articles on this region and railroad advertising of Zion National Park 
with occasional reference to facilities for reaching the North Rim from 
Utah points. 

GRAND CANYON'S BXCBLLBNT FACILITIES. 

The heavy tourist traffic was handled expeditiously and satisfac- 
torily by the park utility which is one of the most progressive organi- 
zations of its kind. Always looking to the future and planning ahead,. 
Fred Harvey made notable improvements in its enterprise and ex- 
pended large sums this year in oettering its service ana accommoda- 
tions. Chief among the improvemente is the Phantom Ranch, a 
resort near the mouth of Bright Angel Creek at the bottom of the 
Grand Canyon. This new resort is a group of stone cabins or lodges, 
with central dining room and kitchen built according to plans and 
designs carefully developed by skilled architects who studied the 
location of the structures and the surrounding country before begin- 
ning their work. The site of the resort has been improved by cmti- 
vation and is a beautiful place from every standpoint. It offers many 
inducements to make the trip down the Bright Angel Trail and the 
Tonto Trail, thence across tne river on the suspension bridge built 
by us last year, and it is a natural stop-over point and resting place 
for tourists making the rim-to-rim trip. 

TRIPS INTO THE CANYON T<» BB POPULARIZBD. 

One of the reasons for the establishment of Phantom Ranch was 
a desire on the part of the public utility to do its share in working 
out the plans of the National Park Service to have visitors go into 
the canyon and across it in order that they may come to know 
it better, to understand its marvelous features, and to appreciate 
its value as a national park. We are extremely anxious that tourists 
should learn not to consider the canyon simply' as a one or two 
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day park. Few realize what opportunities of healthful recreation 
tiiere are in the Grand Canyon. Few know, for instance, that with 
Hermit Camp and Phantom Ranch available for night stop-overs 
in the canyon, nmnerous side trips can be taken from the hotels 
and camps on the rim, and that these trips take one through scenery 
as variea and wonderful as any to be observed in other big parlis 
that are generally thought to be better developed with facilities for 
accommodating visitors. In no other park is there a finer trail 
trip available tnan the one from Grand Cfanyon station on the South 
Rim along the rim to Hermit Rest, thence down the Hermit Trail 
to the excellent camp in the canyon that bears the same name, 
thence on the second day along the Tonto Trail to the river across 
the suspension bridge to Phantom Ranch, thence on the third day 
to Ribbon Falls up Bright Angel Creek and back to the ranch or 
on to the North Kim, thence back to the point of beginning via 
the Bright Angel Trail. 

In order to stimulate interest in these canyon trail trips, we issued 
prior to the summer season a pamphlet on the trails of the park, 
which was distributed widely and which it is hoped has been eflFective 
in inducing visitors to spend a while on these trails and thus gain 
a comprehensive view of the vastness of the gorge and its wonders 
below the rims. 

ROAD IMPROVBMBNT ESSENTIAL. 

Of course, many tourists can not ride down the trails^ or climb 
over them afoot in the high altitudes. For the majority of the 
visitors, therefore, roads are essential. In Grand Canyon rark, as 
in Yosemite, Rocky Mountain, and other national parfes, the roads 
were originally built by private individuals or by corporations, 
usually as toll roads, the Government rendering no aid at all. The 
roads were built for wagons and not for automobiles. Hence, with 
the exception of the Hermit Rim Road, which was built by the 
Santa Fe Railway system, the park roads are hardly suitable for 
motor traffic and most of them are open only part of the year. All 
must be rebuilt with better ^ades, widened, and, wherever possible, 
surfaced. It is particularly important that the road to Grand View 
and Desert View be reconstructed and improved as soon as possible, 
as, next to the short Hermit Rim Road, this is the most important 
road in the park. It has been contended by some friends of the 
park and by some members of this service that rather than improve 
the road to Grand View a new rim road should be built. The 
idea of rebuilding the old road appeals to me, because it offers an 
opportunity to observe the forest and other features of the park 
aside from the canyon itself, while a rim road to Grand View would 
be similar in many respects to the Hermit Rim Road. 

If this Grand View and Desert View Road can be maintained 
for automobile traffic 10 or 11 months of the year, thousands of 
people will spend more time in the park and will make trips that 
are now impossible on account of road conditions in the wet season. 

GRAND CANYON ROADS IN THE NEXT BUDGET. 

Should Congress approve the pending road budget for the national 
parks, there will be sufficient funds available during the next three 
years to reconstruct the Grand View Road, greaUy improve the 
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road to Desert View and beyond, rebuild the road to the south 
or Maine entrance, to make the road to the region of the Hayasupai 
Reservation westward from park headquarters passable for auto- 
mobiles part of the year; also some improvement can be made on 
roads leading to a few of the spectacular points on the North Rim. 

FORESTS. OF THE GRAND CANYON. 

Few visitors are aware of the magnificence of the Grand Canyon 
forests on both rims. There are few remaining stands of timber 
in America that equal these forests, and yet they may all be destroyed 
in the manufacture of lumber within a lew years, with the exception 
of the relatively small tracts within the park lines, which are very 
close to the canyon rims. Lumbering is already in progress outside 
the park on the south, and the loveW^ stands of pines that border 
the south line will soon be gone. On the north the magnificent 
Kaibab Forest remains in its natural state. It may be a few years 
and it may be many before the ax and the saw begin work in this 
forest, but unless protected by law, sooner or later it will go. Great 
herds of deer abound in this forest, and they, too, should be preserved. 

THE PRESIDENT'S FOREST. 

While discussing the Kaibab Forest with E. J. Marshall, head of the 
Grand Canyon Cattle Co., the director urged the elimination of the 
cattle from the southern section of this forest, which was being 
heavily grazed with detriment both to the forest and to the deer: 
also the cattle were grazing considerably on the park lands due to the 
absence of adequate drift fences. Mr. iJarshall promised to withdraw 
all his cattle and turn over his improvements to the Government, 
provided the land should not again be crazed by live stock. It was 
our idea that that part of the lorest, wnich was to be evacuated by 
Mr. MarshalFs concern, ought to be permanently reserved and the 
timber and game carefully protected henceforth just as they would 
be were the territory included in the park. Park extension, however, 
was not contemplated at the time. Not over a third of the forest 
was involved in this general plan. 

A suggestion was then made by a well-known writer that the 
whole Kaibab Forest be perpetually reserved and called *^The 
President's Forest.'' His idea, which was not ours, was given 
wide publicity and resulted in a storm of protest from cattle and 
sheep men who use range west and north of that occupied by the 
Grand Canyon Cattle Co.; also from the county which derives revenue 
from the forest. This caused the whole project to fall and nothing 
was accomplished, although a bill was introduced to designate a sec- 
tion of the Kaibab Forest the President's Forest, and make it a game 
and timber sanctuary to remain under the Forest Service. 

The President's Forest is a noble conception and should ultimately 
be established. At any rate, the American people should see to it 
that a portion of this wonderful forest is preserved forever in its 
natural state, either by adding a reasonable area to the national park, 
or by having it reserved under Forest Service jurisdiction. It would 
be highly desirable also if some of the timber that borders the south 
park line could be similarly protected. 
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NORTH RIM l>BVBIX>PMBNT. 

While access to the North Rim from Utah points is being constantly 
improved and it is likely that a chain of hotels, camps, and lodges 
with adequate transportation facilities will soon be built and while 
there are mamificent canyon, forest, and wild life scenes to be ob- 
served from tne North Rim, for many years the South Rim, open all 
year with a railroad into the park itself, with long established accom- 
modations for tourists and with other natural advantages, will deserve 
and receive the larger share of Federal appropriations for the park. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS SOLVED. 

In assuming control of the Grand Canyon Park theire was insufficient 
realization on our part of the inadec^uacy of accommodations for a 
park force, nor was provision made in appropriations for reasonable 
care of our own employees. This resulted in dissatisfaction and inef- 
ficiency, and it was with difficulty that necessary permanent em- 
ployees were kept in the pari^* Supt. D. L. Reabum resigned in 
December, 1921, and Col. W. W. Crosby was appointed to succeed 
him in February of this year- Col. John K. White, superintendent of 
Sequoia Park, and formeriy cnief ranger of the Grand Canyon, taking 
charge of the park in the meantime. Under Colonel Crosby housing 
of the park employees has been given needed attention. New equip* 
ment has been secured; the telephone lines have been rebuilt; new 

Eaths along the rim have been constructed; existing improvements 
ave been well maintained; property has all been mventoried and 
stored in sheds and warehouses ; and in other directions, while efficiently 
maintaining and protecting the park, preparations have been mack 
and an organization developed to accomplish big results when more 
funds are available. In other words the park is ready to do business 
in a really broad-gauge way. Furthermore, Superintendent Oosby 
has taken an interest in the gatewaj cities and has increased the 
prestige of the park in these commumties. 

The Grand Canyon National Park is at last coming into its own, but 
its needs are many and varied and it should be recSized by Congress 
as well as by ourselves that the Grand Canyon is surpassed by no 
other park in scenic splendors or in importance from the standpoint 
of prestige of the service, the department, and the Federal Govern- 
ment in general, because it is visited every month in the year by 
people from all over the world. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, COLO. 

The Rocky Mountaua National Park continues to lead all other 
parks in the number of visitors recorded despite the fact that this 
year there was a falling off from the high record of last year. This 
was due in large part to the long-continued railroad and coal strikes, 
there b^g comparatively litjble travel from distant points after 
September 1, September having usually a heavy travel. 

The class of accommodations demanded by the traveling public 
has also changed considerably during the past few years. Two 
years ago hotel accommodations and the more expensive class of 
cottages were in great demand; this year the great demand has been 

11172—22 * 
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for camp ^oiin^s and inexpensive cotti^es. However, the 14 
hotels wxthin the park limits^ 5 operated under Government supper- 
vision, have enjoyed a gratifying patronage. The transportation 
company, operating imder Government franchise, enjoyed a pros- 
perous season, hanming a large number of special railroad tour parties 
m addition to regular traffic. The circle tnp from Denver to Denver 
by way of Fall Kiver Pass and Grand Lake was especially popular. 

ADDITIONAL CAMP GROUNDS NBBDBD. 

The demand for camp grounds created a difficult problem. At 
present the only camp ground in the park is. in Glacier Basin, and its 
capacity was overtaxed during most of the season. Because of 
crowded conditions Glacier Creek, the source of water supplv, became 
subject to contamination and effort is being made to develop spring 
water at this point. There is no other suitable place for campers on 
the eastern side without encroaching on private property. There 
are a number of private camp groimds located along the roads, 
radiating from Estes Park village, most of which make a charge of 
50 cents per night per car. Above the private camp grounds visitors 
have camped on private property, especiallv along the Fall River 
Road, but the city of Loveland complained, that its water supply 
was being contaminavted and owners of this private land, finding 
that the campers were careless and damaging tne places where they 
camped, have fenced oflf their property, with the result that campers 
are having increased difficulty in finding a space for overnight camp- 
ing. The only apparent solution of this problem will be for the town 
of Estes Park pr for the Government to purchase suitable grounds 
near the village for camp ground purposes. 

ROADS AND TRAILS. 

The general condition of roads has been better than during any 
previous season in the history of the park, this being due in large 
part to the dry season. The Fall River Road was opened to travel 
on June 15' after the removal of snow near the summit of Fall River 
Pass, about two tons of T. N. T. being used ill this snow removal 
work. The work of widening the second, tenth, and eleventh switch- 
back c\irves of the Fall River Road was completed and these curves 
are now wide enough to permit the passage of long wheelbased cars 
without backing. The Colorado State Highway Department also 
employed a force of m^n and teams for other work on the Fall River 
Road and did effective work in widening and reducing heavy grades. 

While no f imds were appropriated for the construction of new trails 
and only $2,000 for the maintenance of old ones, a large amount of 
trail maintenance was accomplished. The trail to the summit of 
Longs Peak was marked by painted symbols, which greatly lessened 
the danger of people losing the trail and getting mto dangerous 
places. Over 1,000 people made the climb to the summit of Longs 
Peak, altitude 14,255 feet, during the season, half to two-thirds of 
these making the ascent without ficensed guides. 

NBW BUlLrDINQS. 

An attractive three-room log ranger station was constructed at 
Horseshoe Park and occupied as a permanent station during the 
summer. A stone shelter cabin was erected at the summit of Fall 
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River Pass and f olms a pleasing and permanent structure, which will 
withstand the severest winter storms. It is used daily by many 
visitors and is most useful during storms, which are frequently severe 
at this location, even in summer. 

TELEPHONE LINE COMPLETED. 

The Fall River telephone line, which was partially constructed 
last season, was completed this year, a distance of approximately 
16 miles being built. Emergency telephones were installed along 
the line at intervals of approximately 5 miles, and motorists who are 
stalled on the mountain for any reason may call for assistance without 
walking over 2^ miles. 

FISH PLANTING. 

Fish from the Estes Park State fish hatchery were planted in park 
waters, including 370,000 eastern brook trout and 25,000 native trout. 
In addition 330,000 native park trout were planted in waters adjacent 
to the park. 

WINTER SPORTS. 

Winter sports in Rocky Mountain National Park are rapidly being 
developed and the park's opportunities for these sports are becoming 
more extensively known. Tne ski and toboggan courses at Fern Lake 
were in better shape than ever before, as a result of work done by the 
park rangers. 

LAWSUIT TO DETERMINE JURISDICTION. 

On July 27 Lee and Shaw, attorneys, of Fort Collins, Colo., obtained 
permission from Governor Shoup to bring a suit, in the name of the 
State of Colorado, against the superintendent of the park to determine 
whether or not the National Park Service and the Secretary of the 
Interior have jurisdiction over the roads in the park. The suit was 
filed on August 5 in the Federal district court, and on September 7 
United States district attorney filed a motion to dismiss the suit, 
which motion has not yet been heard. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK, OREQ. 

This year marks the beginning of a new era for Crater Lake National 
Park. It has taken its place with the other big parks of the West, 
having developments in progress that insure adequate facilities for 
the accommodation of visitors not only now but for those of the future. 

PUBLIC UTILITY CHANGES HANDS. 

Last year we recorded the hopeful outlook for a permanent change 
in conditions which was made possible by the leasing of the Crater 
Lake Co.^s property by a new corporation, the stockholders of which 
were business men and public-spirited citizens of Oregon, who 
recognized that in Crater Lake Park was Oregon's greatest scenic 
asset and natural tourist attraction. In May, 1922, this group of 
men, headed by Mr. Eric V. Hauser and Mr. R. W. Price, of Portland, 
acquired the property leased by them last year, purchasing it from 
the Parkhurst interests who had pioneered in hotel and transportation 
service i^ the park, but who, m recent years, found the financial 
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burden of keeping up with the demand for more and better accom- 
modations too heavy to carry. Immediately upon acquiring the 
property the new owners developed an organization for caring for 
the season's ti;avel, and also began planning for future improve- 
ments. The Crater Lake Lodge was further improved for the enter- 
tainment of guests this year, and plans were drawn for the erection 
of an 80-room addition. At the present time the stonework is 
practically finished, and the structure will be entirely completed and 
furnished by the opening of the 1924 season. The architecture of 
the new wing follows the design of the old lodge, stone being used 
for foundations and for the waUs up to the second floor. 

IMPROVED TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

Hardly less important than the new hotel wing is the improve- 
ment in transportation facilities made this year, a fleet of powerful 
new seven-passenger touring cars being established between the park 
and its gateway cities, Meaford and Klamath Falls. Service in all 
lines of activity engaged in by the public utility under its new manage- 
ment was high class in every respect, and was the subject of numerous 
compliments, while practically no adveree criticism or complaint was 
heara by Park Service officials. 

NEW FRANCHISE ISSUED. 

In order to protect the investment of the new owners of the Crater 
Lake utility and to encourage them in the development of their plans 
for further comprehensive improvements and extensions in accom- 
modations for park visitors, a new franchise was granted the Crater 
Lake NationaWPark Co., the corporate name under which the pur- 
chasers of the enterprise transact their business. The term of the 
new franchise is 20 years, and while it offers inducements for pro- 
gressive development of the Crater Lake properties, it also carries 
reciprocal obligations on the part of the owner to keep abreast of 
the demand for increased facilities, in so far as this can be done with 
due regard to the short season, reasonable return on the investment, 
and similar considerations. 

Great credit for the successful consummation of the transactions 
involving the purchase of the park utility is due the superintendent 
of the park, who was able to adjust differences of opinion as to the 
value of the property, largely because of the great confidence in his 
judgment that all parties to the transactions had, and because of the 
personal esteem in which Tie was held by them. 

APPROACH ROAD IMPROVEMENT RAPID. 

Another encouraging result of the year to be noted here is the 
steady improvement of the main approach roads to the park. Almost 
every mile of the roads between the gateway cities is ready for ma- 
cadam or gravel surfacing or is actually being surfaced, the grading 
work and drainage being practically completed. Good progress is 
being made on the approach road from Bend, and the Forest oervice 
has built a new road to the north park line from the Diamond Lake 
region which it is hoped will soon be added to the park. A few years 
ago the park roads were the best in the southern part of the State of 
Oregon, but within a year it appears that progress all around the 
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park; while we have been at a standstill in the park, will leave us 
with the worst roads in that section. 

The time is at hand when permanent improvement of the park 
roads by smfacing must be made. Provision for this work is con- 
tained in the general road budget, and much can be accomplished 
in three years to put the park roads on a par with the State roads 
if the appropriations requested are granted. 

OeNERAL CONDITIONS IN THE PARK GOOD. 

Aside from the surface of the roads park facilities are in 
excellent condition. Much progress was made during the season 
just closed in repairing buildmgs, cleaning groimds, rebuilding 
telephone lines, etc. New tanks and tankhouses were erected at 
various points on the rim road, which encircles the crater in order 
that park road crews and motorists might be able to get water with 
more facility; much attention was given to betterment of sanitary 
conditions; and the camp grounds, which were used more than ever 
before by motorists, were splendidly maintained all season. Travel 
increased more than 10 per cent over last year's total number of 
visitors. 

FISH AND GAME HAVE BETTER SEASON THAN USUAL. 

Deer and bear have been seen in the park this year in ^eater 
numbers than ever before and there have been more burds in evidence 
than usual. A heavy planting of rainbow fingerlings was made in 
Crater Laj^e in August, but all summer fishing was unusually good. 
There was an extraordinary interest taken in tne flowers of tne park 
by this year's visitors and there was an insistent demand for a 
public.ation telling about the flora of the park region. This we hope 
can soon^be suppBed. 

DIAMOND LAKE PROJECT STILL PENDING. 

We are sorry to report again this year that the Diamond Lake 
region has not yet been added to the park. No action was taken on 
the pending extension bill during the past year. Sentiment in 
Oregon is now generally favorable to the project, practically all of the 
organizations that have heretofore opposed the measure now being 
in favor of the plan to add Diamond Lake and its adjacent mountain 
region to the park. We have conclusively proved tnat the territory 
proposed for park enlargement is of no commercial value even for 
pasturage of live stock, and there seems to be no reason why the 
extension of the park can not now be made. In the meantime 
the usefulness of the region for park purposes is being impaired by 
the granting of summer home sites to inaividuals and the leasing of 
other sites for small business enterprises. It is hoped that early 
action on the pending bill may be taken by Congress. 

MOUNT RAINIER iSATlONAL PARK, WASH. 

Mount Rainier National Park is particularly fortimate in having as 
her best friends two great cities, Tacoma and Seattle, that have ever 
been interested in her welfare and ready to help her. Recoffnizing 
that the time had come when the Federal Government shoula begin 
road improvement and construction in the park, on a scale reasonably 
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commensurate with what the State is doing on approach roads^ 
citizens of these cities joined in a huge celebration on June 15, the 
day the park opened. Parades were held in both cities, after which 
most participants went to the park, where formal ceremonies opening 
the season were held at Longmire Springs in the eyening. The 
governor of the State and the general commanding the troops at 
Camp Lewis took part in all events of the day. Newspapers carried 
detailed reports oi the opening celebration. Speeches made during 
the day urged increased Federal aid in the construction of roads 
within the park. Editorial comment on the opening day events 
stressed the necessity for better financial consideration of the park 
by Congress. 

ROADS WORSE THAN EVER. 

The park roads have been badly worn in past years by heavy auto- 
mobile traflBc because there were insufficient funds available for main- 
tenance. This vear the roads fell into a bad state of disrepair, which 
it was impossible to overcome with the available meager funds. 
Considerably less money was granted the park this year than was 
appropriated last year, despite the increase in travel and the gradual 
impairment of the roads by the heavy traffic. Gravel surfacing of 
the highway most used, the Nisqually entrance to Paradise Valley 
road, was nearly worn out before the season opened, and imder the 
sustained heavy traffic of the summer, which was one of the driest 
on record, the road went to pieces. It is absolutely necessary that 
this highway be paved at least as far as Longmire Springs and sur- 
faced with crushed rock between that point and Paradise Valley. 
There is no more important road-improvement project in the national- 
park system than the surfacing of this road, which, it must be 
remembered, is used by all visitors both coming and goinjj; The 
present condition of the road is particularly obnoxious and oisafflree- 
able to visitors, not only because of the ruts, chuck holes, and dust, 
but also because the roaa connects with excellent surfaced State roads 
that lead to the park boundary. Within the present year the pave- 
ment of the State highway leading to the Nisqually entrance will be 
completed. 

THE WEST SIDE ROAD SYSTEM NEXT. 

Under appropriations available for the current year the Carbon 
River Road is being extended to the vicinity of the Carbon Glacier 
and considerably more work has been done on the widening of the 
road to Paradise Valley above the Nisqually Glacier, also work has 
progressed satisfactorily on the new roaa above Narada Falls, 
insufficient appropriations have made it impossible to complete this 
very important widening work undertaken originally for the purpose 
of making possible two-way traffic between the Glacier and Paradise 
VaUey. 

Only an extremely small part of Mount Rainier Park is accessible 
by automobile road, and now that the Carbon River Highway leading 
to the northwest corner of the park is completed the need for a road 
along the west side of Mount Rainier is very apparent. This road 
will be costly but when completed will be one of the scenic highways 
of the world, touching as it will many glaciers, traversing numerous 
glaciated gorges, deep and rugged, and passing through vast forests. 
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Its Health-Giving Spring Waters Annually Attract Thousands 
OF Visitors. 

PLATT NATIONAL PARK. 
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The First Car Through to Paradise Inn. June 24, 1922. 
MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. 
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A. A Nature Guide Lecture Under th^ Big Trees. 




B. Young Boys Who Acquire a Love for Nature Are'^^Our Best 
Future Citizens. 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK. 

PHOTOQRAPHED BY LINDLEY EDDY. 
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A. The Watchman Guards the Portal to Zion Canyon. 




PHOTOGRAPH BY WM. CRAWFORD. 

B. The Administrative and Checking Building Near the Park 

Entrance. 

ZION NATIONAL PARK. 
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Mount Mckinley Reflected in Wonder Lake. 
MOUNT Mckinley national park. 




OREGON'S Greatest Scenic Asset and Natural Tourist 
Attraction. 

crater lake national park. 
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Should a million dollars be granted to this park for road work during 
the next three years, the ^deral Government will be doing for the 
park far less than the State and adjacent counties have done in the 
way of making the park accessible by fine graded and paved roads 
ana will have expended only a nominal sum as compared with what 
may be termed ''local'' appropriations for the approach highways. 
I can not too strongly recomimend that every reasonable effort be 
made to secure for Mount Rainier what she really deserves in appro- 
priations for road injprovement. 

CITIZENS PROVE THEIR FAITH IN THE PARK. 

Ah amazing fact about the Mount Rainier situation is that the 
pubUc-service corporation, the Rainier National Park Co., organized 
to develop hotel, transportation, and other f acihties for the accom- 
modation of visitors in the park, has actually expended in improve- 
ments in the past 5 years more money than the Federal Government 
has expended in the 23 years that have elapsed since the creation 
of the park. Accommodations for tourists in Moimt Rainier Park, 
made available through the effort and funds of pubUc-spirited citi- 
zens of Washington, compare favorably with tne facilities of the 
other parks and with those of other resort regions of the world. The 
company continues to add to its f acihties each year, and during the 
current year many important additions were made to its equipment, 
although not so much building was accomplished as we were able to 
record a year ago. 

TRAVEL CONTINUES TO INCREASE. 

Tourist travel this year increased more than 20 per cent over last 
year's figures, and so far as the public utility was concerned its share 
of this increased patronage was cared for with a high degree of satis- 
faction, both to the tourists and to the National Park Service. 
Camp grounds maintained by the Government, however, were inade- 
quate. It is absolutely necessary during the coming year that these 
camping facilities be expanded at both Paradise Vailey and Lon^- 
mire Springs. Commimity centers, such as have been built in Yel- 
lowstone Park, are badly needed in Moimt Rainier because of fre- 
quent rains. At Longmire Springs a new automobile camp, with 
almost unlimited facilities for campers, can be built across tne river 
from headquarters and it is here tnat the community center should 
be constructed. The initial investment in this camp ground will be 
heavy, but once made the camp ground can be enlarged easily with 
a minimum of expense. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK SATISFACTORILY BEGUN. 

For the first time nature guide service was conducted in the park, 
both at Lonemire Springs and at Paradise Valley. Lectures were 

fiven by Paink Service men and field trips were organized and con- 
ucted for the studv of geology, trees, flowers, and animal life. 
This service was much appreciated by tourists and proved to be very 
popular. 

CHANGE IN ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL. 

In June Siipt. W. H. Peters resigned to become general manager 
of the port of Grays Harbor, and Mr. C. L. Nelson, for many years 
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coimected with the United States Gealo^cal Survey, was detailed to 
the park as acting superintendent. This change in superintendents 
came at the opening of the season, and the new superintendent took 
chai^ge under the haadieap of a lack of knowledge oi park conditions, 
combined with the obligation of vigorously pushing work incidental 
to opening the park, it is a tribu^ to his natural executive abiUtv 
that the park was operated during its season of heaviest travel with 
general satisfaction to all interested in Mount Rainier. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, MONT. 

This season in Glacier National Park in many respects was similar 
to the Moimt Rainier season. It enjoyed heavier patronage than 
ever before, but received some adverse criticism on account of the 
imsatisfactory road conditions, which, however, were not in any 
respect the fault of the National Park Service. 

SMALL MAINTENANCE FUNDS FOR ROADS BRING CRITICISM. 

The park roads, particularly those on the east side, connecting 
Glacier Park Station and the Many Glacier Region and the Two 
Medicine Road were not constructed for heavy automobile traffic. 
In many places the roads are narrow, there are numerous sharp 
curves, and a large part of the road is devoid of surfacing of any kind. 
For several years we have been graveling sections of this highway, 
but there have never been sufficient funds available to give any sec- 
tion a heavy surfacing of gravel, and on certain long stretches it has not 
been possible to gravel at all. This year, largely due to lack of gravel 
on a dangerous section, a car skidded while tne road was wet and was 
thrown over an embankment, causing the death of the driver. This 
was the only fatal accident in any national park that could in any way 
be attributed to road conditions. Funds should be provided for the 
proper construction of this important Glacier Park highway and for 
its surfacing. 

Aside from road conditions, all operations in the park, both by 
business interests operating hotels, chalets, transportation lines, 
and other facilities, and by the Government, were conducted with a 
high order of efficiency and to the very great satisfaction of the 
traveling pubKc. 

EFFICIENT RANQBR WORK. 

The park organization, particularly the rangers, performed excels 
lent service in the protection of the park's natural features and 
particularly in fire patrol. The season was dry and there were many 
electrical storms, wiiich started fires in the heavy forests of the park. 
Due to prompt action of the pata*oUing forces, none of the fires caused 
much damage to park timber. Unfortunatelj, much adverse 
pubUcity regarding nres in the park was issued m connection with 
dangerous fires burning on forest lands in the neighborhood, and the 
news items regarding alleged park fires to a certain extent dis- 
couraged travel to the park early in August. It is regretted that 
pubhcity items of this kind are circulated when they have no basis 
m fact, because they always discourage a certain amount of travel 
and thus disappoint many people who have made plans for park 
tours. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK PROORBSSINO RAPIIH.Y. 

While the Glacier Park appropriations were considerably less than 
the estimates submitted a year ago, enough money was provided to 
continue the Transmountain Road about 7 miles up McDonald 
(>eek from the head of Lake McDonald, to which point the highway 
was finished under last yearns appropriations. The work is being 
done by contract. Provision is made in the general road budget 
for the completion of the Transmountain Road, and when this high- 
way is ready for travel we can expect a tremendous increase in 
the number of motorists who visit Glacier National Park. At the 
present time it is necessary to ship automobiles from one side of the 
park to the other by tram. This is a costly proposition and dis- 
courages motorists from 'visiting the park. The building of the 
Transmountain Road is a good investment from the stanc^oint of 
Congress because revenues from automobile permits will greatly 
increase when the opportimity is afforded motorists to cross the 
mountains by the automobile highway. 

Considerable improvement work was accomplished on the North 
Fork Road. This work was important because of the establishment 
at Bowman Lake of the Skyland Camps, an enterprise undertaken 
this year for the purpose of providing faciUties especially for boys in 
the section of the park that has almost every natural feature that 
would appeal to the youthful mind and eye. The improvement of 
the North Fork Road also made possible better access to ranger 
stations along the west line and may be regarded as a step forward 
in betterment of conditions for fighting fires. 

The hydroelectric power plant, authorized by the current appro- 
priation bill, will shortly be completed. This plant will provide 
power and Kght for the headquarters establishment, and in connec- 
tion with its construction a gravity water supply has been established, 
providing much needed water for care of grounds and for use in Gov- 
ernment buildings. 

SEASON NOTES ON GAME. 

As noted in preceding pages, nearly all of the parks suffered during 
the past winter from heavy snowfall and severe cold. Glacier Park 
suffered as much as any other park and there was some loss of big 
game. A careful survey of wild life conditions during the spring 
showed that the losses were not serious and that there is still an 
abundance of big game animals in the park. Deer, big-horn sheep, 
and goats are doing fine and the elk are holding their own. Preda- 
tory animals were hunted throughout the winter with a large measure 
of success* among other predatory animals, 31 mountain lions were 
killed. Tnere was probaoly the usual amoimt of slaughter of wild 
animals by Blackfeet Indians on the eest side of the park, but out- 
side of the park lines, however. This unauthorized killing can not 
be stopped unless the east park line is moved to the road connecting 
Glacier Park Station with the St. Mary and the Many Glacier region. 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 

Our operations in Sequoia National Park have been marked with 

Srogress. The park itself has given greater service to the people 
espite the fact that travel decreased slightly. This year 27,514 
visitors are recorded as compared with 28,263 visitors in 1921. 
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MIDDLB PORK ROAD CONSTRUCTION PROORBSSBS. 

Advancement has been made on the Middle Fork Road to Giimt 
Forest, 3^ miles having been built, and preliminary work extended 
1 mile farther. It is hoped that by July 1, 1923, it will be possible 
to tie on to the old Smith grade, 2J miles below Oiant Forest, and 
permit travel to use that avenue of approach imtil the new grade to 
Buena Vista Point can be constructed. 

IMPORTANT IMPROVBMBNTS. 

Other important improvements include remodeling of two cabins 
in Giant Forest for quarters; two footbridges built on Koimd Meadow 
and 5 miles of hiking trails improved; pavilion at Giant Forest 
roofed and inclosed; storehouse and other buildings covered with 
shakes; the construction of a telephone line from Redhill to Hospital 
Rock, 9 miles; water piped to Aider Creek ranger station; the sys- 
tem at Watson's spring improved; one mile of water extension in- 
stalled at Giant Forest and a 5,000 gallon tank located at the corral. 
Because of shortage of funds it was impossible to maintain and repair 
roads, trails, buildings, telephone lines, etc., as should be done, out 
^ommimications were established on schedule time in the spring and 
were practically uninterrupted during the season. 

BDUCATIONAL AND OTHBR SERVICE. 

The Tulare County Library maintained a branch in the Giant 
Forest with a selection of books on nature subjects which were 
eagerly sought by visitors. A nature guide service was provided 
imder the direction of United States Commissioner Walter Fry. 
Excellent nature notes prepared by Judge Fry have been welcomed 
by naturalists and newspapers. A wild flower show at Giant Forest 
attracted many visitors and an auspicious start was made in collect- 
ing natural history specimens for a museum. On August 26 and 27 
the Mountain, Forest, and Desert Players presented '^Ersa of the 
Red Trees'' imder the General Sherman Iree. All who saw this 
pageant of the sequoias were impressed by its. beauty and by the 
manner in which it created respect for the natural beauties of the 
park. 

PROPOSED ROOSEVELT-SEQUOIA EXTENSION. 

The proposed Roosevelt-Sequoia Park extension has not yet 
become an accomplished fact; the proposed legislation still remain- 
ing pending in Congress. The greater park, when rounded out by 
the inclusion of some 950 square miles of magnificent mountain and 
canyon scenery, will equal any national park in beauty, and provide 
a playgroimd area unmatched in opportunities for hedthful recrea- 
tion, nature study, moimtain climbing, and other forms of outdoor 
recreation. 

The present bill cuts off three southern townships of the present 
Sequoia National Park, but is a compromise agreed to by both the 
Department of the Interior and the i)epartment of Agriculture. As 
the area to be excised contains excellent range for deer, which have 
been protected ever since the creation of the park in 1890, it should 
by all means be established as a game refuge. 
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PRIVATE HOLDING ACQUIRBD. 

During the year the so-called Wolverton Dam tract, an area of 160 
acres owned by the Southern Calif omia Edison Co., was relinquished 
to the Government by the corporation by deed of gift. 

LARGER APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED. 

Notwithstanding its area, attractions, accessibility, and large 
travel, the park has never received adequate appropriations. The 
«ver-increasmg use of the park by campers urgently demands the 
installation of adequate sanitation and water systems and the exten- 
sion and improvement of camp grounds. The completion of the 
Middle Fork Koad will greatly increase travel to the park and conse- 
quently the demand for additional camping areas. 

MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK, COLO. 

Many achievements have marked this year's operation in the 
Mesa Verde National Park. An instance worth recording is that for 
the first time since its creation park oflBcers have remamed in the 

Eark at headjquarters throughout the year, the superintendent and 
is family, with one employee, staying there throuffhout the winter 
months. As it required three days dv pack and saddle horses to make 
the round trip for mail and perishable supplies between headquarters 
and Mancos, it will be seen that winter administration of this park 
area involves some hardships. The new superintendent's home, 
begim during the latter part of the travel season, was put under 
roof before snow fell, and was completed for habitation tnroughout 
the winter. This was designed after the style of building of the 
early modern Pueblo Indians, and the furniture, following the old 
style and method of construction introduced by the early Franciscan 
fathers, was built during the winter months. The entu-e construc- 
tion of the house and mmishings was under Superintendent Nus- 
baum's supervision, and the work, in which he did the lion's share, 
resulted in something worthy of approval. In fact, the superin- 
tendent's residence and the handmade furniture, all designed to 
fit into the park atmosphere, proved such objects of attraction to 
the visitors tnat means had to oe taken to arrange for special hours 
of inspection, as otherwise the superintendent would have been 
forced to give up living in the house. 

ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP PLAN WORKED OUT. 

Furthermore, a^'complete and interesting plan for future develop- 
ment of an administrative group was worked out duprtig the winter 
and later approved by the assistant landscape engineer after studies 
on the ground. This group includes a new checking and adminis- 
tration building and a new museum. The museum will be a gift to 
the park by Mrs. Stella M. Leviston, of San Francisco. The material 
for the erection of the first section of the building is now being 
assembled. The administrative and checking station is now under 
construction and will be finished during the winter. The building 
will be furnished along the lines adopted in the superintendent's 
home. All this work being carried on under Superintendent Nus- 
baum's personal supervision will insure its high quality and correct 
execution. 
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ARCHABOLOQICAL WORK. 

Archaeological work was continued in the park this season over a. 
period of three months under the direction oi Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, 
Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. His work included the excavation and repair of Pipe Shrine^ 
House, Far View Tower and kivas, Unit House, partial excavation 
of Megalithic House, work in burial mounds, and the protection of 
the walls of Far View House. Doctor Fewkes, during his stay in the 

Eark, also gave evening camp-fire talks at the Circle in Spruce Tree 
amp, which were attended nightly by nearly every visitor in the^ 
park. 

TRAVEL RECORDS BROKEN. 

Despite the fact that the park was opened 15 days later than usual', 
and that the rail strike seriously curtailed rail travel, all previous 
travel records have been broken this year. Extension of the pubUc 
camp groimd was made necessary, there being as many as 34 cars 
in the camp ground in a single night. Many minor improvements 
were made in the Spruce Tree Camp and guests were better cared 
for than ever before. Further improvements and increased accom- 
modations are necessary and these are being planned by the operator.. 

ADEQUATE WATER SUPPLY NECESSARY. 

An adequate water-supply system is the park's greatest need.. 
Rain and surface water collected and retained in the reservoir seeps, 
through 75 feet of sandstone to the so-called spring stratum at the 
head of Spruce Tree Canyon, Mrhen it is again collected. An addi^ 
tional cistern in the canyon head was dug out and enlarged and new 
water lines and storage tank five times the size of the old one were 
installed. Water from the cistern is pumped to the tank above the 
camp and distributed by gravity. Increased storage space for sur- 
face run-off above the present reservoir and at least one additional 
storage tank above the camp will be necessary to meet the increased 
needs next year. Further studies for increased water supply must 
be continued; for travel to the park will be limited to the number 
of visitors who can be supplied with water at any given time. 

ROADS AND TRAILS. 

Probably the greatest improvement in the park highways since first 
constructed is the reconstruction this year of the old abandoned 
Knife Edge entrance road. It will eliminate 5^ miles of uninteresting 
road at present traveled and does away with 2,000 feet of adverse 
grade. A further section to be reconstructed this year will shorten the 
so-called new road to the crest of the mesa by 2 miles and will elimi- 
nate many dangerous switchbacks and extreme grades. A serious 
problem was encountered in this work, due to the fact that all water 
used in the road-crew camps and for the steam shovel had to be 
hauled in by truck from Mancos, a distance of 10 miles. Two short- 
cut roads a little over a mile in extent have been constructed, elimi- 
nating 4 miles of backtracking in visiting the ruins. All the other 
roads to the ruins have been practically rebuilt, dangerous curves 
rectified, culverts installed, and widened and graded for two-way 
traffic. Never before have the park roads been in such excellent 
shape. 
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Three new trails were built^ giviiup new and better access to several 
•of the most visited ruins. Afl ola trails were thoroughly repaired 
and put in better condition than ever before. 

MOUNT McKINLEY NATIONAL PARK, ALASKA. 

The Mount McEanlev National Park was created primarilv for pro- 
tection of its vast herds of caribou, mountain sheep, and other game. 
To afford furtJier protection to important breeding grounds of the 
mountain sheep and caribou the park was, on January 30, 1922, 
extended by act of Congress eastward to the one hundred and forty- 
ninth meridian, thereby adding about 445 square miles, makiAg the 
entire park area 2,645 souare miles, the second largest national park. 
Under the law creating tne park mining is permitt^, and prospectors 
and miners in the pant may take and kill therein so much game or 
birds as may be needed for th^r actual needs when short of food, but 
in no case are animals or birds permitted to be killed for sale or removal 
therefrom or wantonly. 

COOPERATION OP ALASKAN PEOPLE QRATIFYINQ. 

Administration of the park area was assumed last year with the 
appointment of Supt. Henry P. Karstens under a small appropriation 
amounting to $8,000 granted by Congress. A similar amount was 
granted by Congress for this year. With these small f imds little more 
than the very important patrolling work for game protection could be 
undertaken. The supermtendent has endeavorea to secure the co- 
operation of the Alaskan people in the protecting of the wild life within 
the park boundaries by presenting the need for such protection in an 
open and frank manner, and they have responded splendidly. Very 
little poaching now goes on within the park and market himtmg along 
the park boundaries has been reduced to a minimum. Prior to defi- 
nite patrol by the superintendent and his ranger assistant, warning 
signs against poaching were posted in stations along the Alaska RaiC 
road and also at strategic places along the park boimdarv, and these 
have had good effect. The surveyors of the General Land Office have 
cooperated in placing the latter signs. Altogether the cooperation 
afforded by the Alaskan people has been most gratifying. 

OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS ESTABLISHED AT McKlNLBY PARK STATION. 

The General Land Office of the Interior Department has had a sur- 
vey party in the field now two seasons, marking the northern and 
eastern boundaries of the park. The main park entrance is on the 
eastern boundary, closely approached by the Alaska Railroad. The 
railroad station at this point nas been named McKinley Park Station. 
Here the superintendent's, official headquarters have been established 
and a base camp constructed. At this point a strip of land 1 mile 
wide, extending from the railroad into the park, has been set aside by 
Executive order for entrance and administrative purposes. A road 
from this point through the upper passes of the park to the base of 
Moimt McKinley, a (ustance oi about 85 miles, is the park's most 
urgent road need. 

QIFT FOR PARK TRAILS. 

The Alaska Road Commission, in cooi>eration with this service, is 
marking out a good trail 86 miles in length, extending from McKinley 
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Park Station across the park to the foot of Muldrow Glacier by way 
of Sable, Polychrome, and Thorof are Passes, then down the McKinley 
River and passing out of the park to Wonder Lake and on to Kan- 
tishna nost office. The trail has been brushed out and confusing 
points nave been tripoded. Small tents with stoves have been 
erected at 10-mile intervals for shelter, and mileposts will be erected 
and signboards placed at important points. No money has been 
available for trau work, but tnrou^h tne generous gift of Mr. W. F. 
Chandler, of Fresno, Calif., who this summer was the first visitor to 
make a purely park trip, $1,000 is now available for use by the super- 
intendent in Mazing and constructing trails as in his discretion are 
necessary. The Alaska Road Commission has prepared a project for 
consideration of the service, which contemplates tne improvement of 
the main trail through the park, as well as the development of suc- 
cessive sections of it to automobile standard as travel conditions may 
warrant. Another project in which the Road Commission is inter- 
ested is for a summer and winter road from Lignite on the Govern- 
ment railroad to the Kantishna mining district, which would even- 
tually form a loop route 170 miles long from McKinley Park Station 
through the park to Kantishna and return to the railroad at Lignite. 

SOME ACCOMMODATIONS TO BE INSTALLED. 

Many inquiries received at this office indicate that Mount McKinl^ 
Park has a great fascination for prospective visitors to Alaska. It 
was necessary to advise all inquirers that no tourist facilities are as 
yet availabe in the park. A large Brooklyn newspaper desired to 
send a tour to Alaska this year with the park as the main objective,, 
but was discouraged in domg so because of utter lack of facilities. 
A number of applications have been received from persons desiring 
to install hotels and camps and transportation service in the park, 
and these are now being investigated with a view to having installed 
by next year some accommodations for visitors. 

LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK, ME. 

Increasing appreciation of the gift to the Nation of the lands on 
Mount Desert Island, Me., comprising the Lafayette National Park, 
has come in the minds and hearts of its thousands of visitors, who this 
year number the greatest yet recorded. Its educational advantages 
and its recreational opportunities have been equally appreciated. 
Many men of science nave visited it this year and each m his own 
field has foimd great interest in it. 

PROBLEMS IN CAMPING. 

The most important new development in the park is that of motor 
camping, for tne first time on a large scale. The park, our only 
national park east of the Mississippi Kiver, lies withm easy tourine 
range of all the Eastern States with their great city popidations, and 
its striking scenery, its bracing air, and wonderful outlooK on the ocean 
is sure to attract in the future thousands of persons who will make ii 
the objective of a motor tour. The park is not yet ready to take care 
of incoming throngs of motor campers, and definite camping grounds^ 
involving considerable initial cost to install sanitation and water 
supply, should be provided. Large appropriations must be given if 
these essential features are to be made available. A further aetail of 
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unusual interest ha^ been the estabUshment of group camps. This 
year the Appalachian Mountain Club, with two successive camps of 
some 60 members each, made a notable success of its first venture. 
In fact, so successful was it that the club, contrary to its custom of 
seeking annually new places for camping locations, looks forward to 
making a camp in the park a regular event of its annual program. 
The individual cost to the members for their two weeks of wholesome, 
happy life was comparatively small. This group or community 
camping is certain to grow to large proportions m the park because of 
its accessibihty by sea as well as land to our crowded eastern cities. 

HAWAII NATIONAL PARK, TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

Under an initial appropriation of $10,000 granted by Congress last 
year, the National rark Service assumed active jurisdiction of the 
Hawaii National Park with the appointment of Thomas Boles as 
superintendent. Mr. Boles arrived in the islands about April 1 and 
took charge without delay. 

LAND BXCHANQBS AND AREA ADDED. 

Under the act of Congress approved February 27, 1920, the gov- 
ernor of Hawaii acquired the more important pnvate holdings in the 
Kilauea section of the Hawaii National Park and all of the private 
holding in the Mauna Loa section of the park. These holdings, 
together with the Territorial land in the Kilauea section, were con- 
veyed to the United States by three deeds which were accepted by 
the department on September 27, 1922. The area of land acquired 
by these conveyances comprises 28,745 acres in the Kilauea section 
and 17,920 acres in the Mauna Loa section. In the Kilauea section 
certain portions of the land acquired from the Bishop estate are 
encumbered by leases running for periods varying from 5 to 20 years 
from the date of execution, the proceeds oi wnich were reserved 
to the estate. In the Territorial land conveyed certain portions are 
encumbered bv leases, the proceeds of which the solicitor of the de- 
partment has held should come to the United States. 

The organic act creating the park provided for a third tract of land 
on the Island of Hawaii suflBcient in width for a road to connect the 
Kilauea section and the Mauna Loa section. A location survey for 
this road has not been made, and until this is done no steps can be 
taken to secure the right of way. 

The Haleakala section on the Island of Maui contains approximately 
21.150 acres, one-third of which is Territorial land and the balance is 
held in private ownership. Acquisition of this land is the next im- 
portant step in the development of the Hawaii Park. 

The Kau Desert lands were added to the park by the act of Congress 
M)proved May 1, 1922.* This area of 43,400 acres, contiguous to the 
Kilauea section, contains the Kau flow of 1919, great earthquake 
cracks, a section of the seacoast where great lava flows have poured 
into the ocean, numerous craters and cones and desert flora, all of 
which will be of attractive interest to visitors and rounds out a 
complete exposition of the volcanic phenomena. 

»8eep. 169. 
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SUBSIDCNCB OP THB LAKE OP PIRB. 

On May 1, 1^21 , the lake of liTing lava in Halemaumau be^an rising 
slo\dy until by May 18 it was but 40 feet below the rim of t£e crater. 
On tnis date earthquakes began openii^ up subterranean vents, v 
causing the lava to drain away from the mt with resulting subsidaice 
at times at the rate of 1 foot per hoiu*. litis sinking continued until 
the Lake of Fire entirely disappeared and by the 1st of June Hale- 
maumau, instead of being a lake of molten lava 40 feet down and 1,200 
feet across, was but a rumbling, smoking chasm 1,000 feet deep and 
nearly 2,000 feet across. Durmg the smking the walls of the pit, 
lacking the support of the living lava, began to collapse into the pit. 
The resultant nunbling splash with numerous streams of lava spurtmg 
out like blood, then slowlv risii^ clouds of red dust, will remain 
forever indelibly impressed upon the memory of the fortunate be- 
holder. 

During the subsidence the old craters of Makapuhi and Napau 
became active, liquid lava flowing into their long dried vegetation- 
covered pits. The flows into these old craters did not continue 
for long and they are again inactive. About the middle of July 
manifestations began which presage a return to Halemaumau of the 
Lake of Fire, the lava beginning to again cascade from openings in 
the pit walls forming a new pool in the bottom of the crater, ^/mich 
has risen until now the lava is between 400 and 500 feet in depth. 
It is expected before long the lake will again have assumed its normal 
condition. 

INCRBASBO ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The Kilauea Volcano Hotel Co.. has made considerable improve- 
ment in accommodations at the Volcano House, including a 38-room 
addition which now gives the hotel 101 rooms, 10 of which have 
private baths. Under the skilled direction of a landscape engineer 
the grounds in front of the hotel have been greatly improved and 
beautified and an excellent golf course has been constructed just 
outside the park limits. A new tank for storage of rain water with a 
capacity of 400,000 gallons has also been constructed, making the 
total storage capacity at the Volcano Hotel 700,000 gallons. The 
water supply is dependent upon storage of rain waters during the 
rainy season. The Hawaiian Volcano Research Association has 
also erected a new building for museum and storage use. 

GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 

The popularity of this little park containing only 4 square miles 
has resulted in greatly increased travel which has brought with it 
serious problems of water supply and sanitation. Owing to lack of 
appropriations it has been impossible to open up camp grounds 
throughout the park so that campers could be spread out instead of 
being jammed together near headquarters where at least some meas- 
ure of sanitation and water is found. This overcrowding results in 
destruction of vegetation, trampling of meadows and flowers, and 
injury to the wcmderful Big Trees which the park was created to 
preserve. While everything possible has been done by warning 
signs and restriction of automobile travel around the sequoias, the 
trees are becoming affected. The bark of the General Grant, origi- 
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nally over two feet thidt on bicttresses and roots^ has been in places 
entirely worn oflf. 

It is not too late to restore the park and its grove of Big Trees to 
much of its pristine beauty but it will requu*e largely increased 
appropriations extending over a period of years, and particularly for 
an adequate water supply and sewer system which is an urgent public 
necessjity. 

HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARK. 

Under a cpoperative arrangement with the Treasury Department, 
by and with the approval of the President, Dr. Clarence Et. Waring, 
01 the United States Public Health Service, was designated 9uperm* 
tendent, vice- Dr. William P. Parks resigned. Dr. Waring's appoint^ 
n^ent as superintendent is an admirable arrangement in that it Drinks 
a Public Health Service oflSxjer in full charge ot the park and its bealtSt^ 
giving waters. 

NEW FREE BATHHOUSE AND CLINIC. 

The new Government free bathhouse was put into operation early 
ID March. Seventy-three thousand and eiehty^-seven baths have been 
given in the treatment of thousands of indigents who seek health by 
using the waters. The free clinic conducted by and under the control 
of the Public Health Service was put in operation shortly prior to the 
opening of the free bathhouse in which ouilding it is located. The 
cunic is handling on an average 150 persons per day. While origi- 
nally designed to treat venereal diseases, the work of the clinic is 
broadening out and nmnerous other human ailments are beii^g 
treated. A class of instruction was organized for physicians which is 
open to all graduate physicians without charge. About 20 have com- 
pleted the required course of instruction. 

NEW PATHHOUSBS COMPLBTBP, 

Three new bathhouses have been completed during the year — the 
Quapaw, Ozark, and Woodmen of the Union, the latter a combined 
hospital and bathhouse for colored people. The Lamar, occupying 
the last lot on the Central Avenue front of the park, is ejcpected to 
be finished by the end of the current year. The "MagpoHa Prome- 
nade" will then be complete. It is made up of a ma^cent colleo* 
tion of buildings probably unsurpassed in their kind on the globe. 
The Goveroment administrative building should now be rem(Meled 
as its present appearance in coinparision with the other bidldings on 
the row is aiijiJimg but a comphment to the Government. Having 
forced the construction of a row of beautiful buildings, it should 
now place its own building in the same class. 

RBVBNVES NO LONOBR A^YAILABLB FOR IMPROVGMPNT9. 

In tht4' act approved May 24, 1922, making ttie appropriations for 
the Interior Department, it is directed that from and after July 1, 
1922, all revenues of the Hot Springs National Park shaU be covered 
into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts except such 
as may be necessary to pay obligatiops outstanding on Jime 30, 1922. 
Estimates shall be submitted for the fiscal year 1924 and annually 
thereafter, in tii^e manner prescribed by law, of the the amowts 
reqiiired for the administration, protection, maintenance, and im- 
provement of the park.'' 

11172—22- — 6 
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WIND CAVB NATIONAL PARK, S. DAK. 

Wind Care National Park continued its popularity as one of the 
finest natural exhibits of the Dakotas by attracting visitors, the 
number of which has eclipsed all previous records, l^riyate motor 
travel has ajgain furnished the larjg;er proportion of visitors, the 
number conung by rail having imfortimately decreased from last 
year's total. The public camp groimds in the park have been taxed 
to capacity practicallv all of tne season. 

Permanent fills and culverts have been substituted for all bridges 
on the park road, using up most of the funds allotted for road work, 
consequently other road work had to be held in abeyance. The main 
park road is 6 miles long and part of the Denver-Deadwood Hijghway, 
and a substantial appropriation will be necessary to place it in good 
condition next year. The entire park appropriation is but $7,500, 
while the revenues annually amoimt to one-half this sum. The 
excellent water system is now inadequate to supply the needs placed 
upon it by the increased camping in the park, and its present capacity 
must be doubled. A new ranger cabin is also needed. 

PLATT NATIONAL PARK, OKLA. 

During the year the city of Sulphur, which adioins Piatt Park, 
donated between $13,000 and $16,000 for park improvements. 
Two community biiildings were constructed for use of the many 
campers coming into the park, one at the Bromide camp ground and 
the other at the Cold Spnng camp groimd. Sewer lines were laid to 
each camp groimd; three new comfort stations were built and another 
repaired. A water system was installed in both camp grounds and 
electric wires put in so that the camps could be lignted at ni^ht. 
As a result, the number of campers utilizing the park more tnan 
doubled in number. This excellent cooperation on the part of the 
city of Sulphur was appreciated both by the visitors and this service. 

It is estimated that 246,998 visitors in all entered the park gates. 
As many of them imdoubtipdly repeated their visits from, day ^'^' 
70,000 individuals is considered a fair estimate of the ta'avel. The 
park is a focal point for motor travel from all the Southern States 
west of the Mississippi. During the season the campers held several 
big meetings and community camp fires and organized a Piatt Park 
Club with over 100 vice presidents in different States. The aim of 
the club is to tell others of the benefits to be derived from the health- 
giving waters of the park and to see that it has financial help to prop- 
erly maintain it and for needed improvements. 

The wild animals maintained imder fence in the park w^e added 
to, a fine bull elk from Yellowstone being received^ four fawns were 
added to the deer herd, and a baby buffalo was born in the pi^a^k. 

The park roads are especially in need of improvement and ade- 
quate appropriations should be made to bring them up to a standard 
w<H*thy of a national park. 



LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK, CALIF. 

On April 29 last Congress removed tbe inhibition against m 

' "* """ laUy for Lassen Volcanic 

development of that area, 



appropnation of more than $5,000 annually for Lassen^^Volcanic 
National Park, which will now enable the developr 
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covering 124 square miles and containing the only active volcano in 
the United States proper, to proceed if larger appropriations are 
granted. Small amounts of several thousand dollars heretofore 
annually granted by Congress have been devoted primarily to the 
betterment of short stretcSies of road leading into the park; also thi» 
year, for the first time, a mounted ranger was employed for several 
months to studv park travel and to make observations of the ad- 
minstrative and patrol requirements. Northern California wants 
this park developed and opened up to travel. Its magnificient 
combmation of nature's onerings, mcluding the active volcano, 
cinder cones, hot springs, mud geysers, ice caves, majestic canyons, 
lakes, forests, and streams, when accessible is bound to attract great 
interest from the touring public. 

The Lassen Volcanic National Park Association, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, has been particidarly active by suggestion and 
otherwise in the larger develojpment of tne park. 

Estimates to be submittedT to Congress contemplate an amoimt 
sufficient to install a nucleous of a permanent administrative and 
protective force and essential buildings. The chief civil engineer of 
the service inspected the entire area during the latter part of the 
summer and will submit a comprehensive report on the initial needs 
of the park. 

ZION NATIONAL PARK, UTAH. 

Zion National Park, the youngest member of the park system, has 
grown definitely in popularity as the park has enjoyed greatly in- 
creased travel, having entertained visitors from nearly every otate 
and from several foreign countries. While rail and motor stage 
travel increased slightly over last year, the large increase resulted 
from private motor travel. The public camp ground, attractively 
located among large shade trees mterwoven with wild srape and 
plentifully supplied with wood and cool spring water, was tnoroughly 
appreciated by motor campers^ho as a rule stayed longer than in 

?revious years. The Wylie Way Camp was again operated by 
7. W. Wylie, excellent accommodatjions being furnished visitors 
cpming by stage or those not desiring to camp. 

ROADS AND TRAILS. 

The park is in the initial stage of development. Little in the way 
of extensive improvement has yet been possible under the annual 
appropriations of $10,000 which the park has received. Funds for 
improvement work have been usually expended in repairing damage 
to the present road, 5 miles in length, which parallels the Viigin 
River. Heavy rainfall this year resulted in considerable damage to 
the road, the bridge in the Sand Slide being partially washed out and 
the bridge near Wvlie Camp having been washed out twice. The 
flood character of the river, also causes considerable damage, necessi- 
tating a comparatively heavy maintenance charge. The park's 16 
miles of trail nave been maintained in. better conaition this year and 
possibly on this account have been more used than in previous years. 
ihe trail to the east rim and the one to the Weeping Rock and the 
Narrows have been the most popular. 
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NBW ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 

At the beginning of the present season a small administration 
building was built just inside the park boimdary. The buildin^g, 
constructed of red sandstone to harmonize with its surroundings, 
was designed by the landscape engineering department and is of 
bimgdow style, containing three rooms providing a superintendent's 
office, a checking and re^tering office, and a rest room for tourists. 
It has been greatly admired by all visitors. 

ROAD DBVBLOPMBNT PROPOSBD. 

Southwestern Utah with its remarkable Cedar Breaks and Bryce 
Canyon areas and its culminating attraction, Zion Park, is just 
coming into proper recognition on account of its wonderful scenery. 
As a residt travel to these sections will undoubtedly increase very 
rapidly during the next few years and provision must be made to 
meet these travel demands. In the general road budget which you 
will submit to Congress estimates have been included for three mwor 
projects contemplating an expenditure of nearlv $350,000. Tftie 
present entrance road must be improved to protect it from river 
encroachment and several miles must be widened. It is planned to 
surface the entire length of the road with natural material. It is 
proposed to construct 9 miles of additional road through to the 
Narrows, a strikingly beautiful section of the canvon which will open 
to travel many wlditional inspirii^ and wonderful views. It is 
furthOT proposed to construct a road from the floor of the vaUev to 
the rim. The location of the road has not been definitely decided on, 
but it is believed a satisfactory and feasible location caa be foimd; 
its approximate length will be about 7.5 miles. This road will 
provide a rim entrance to the park^ giving the tourist even more 
wonderful views of the canyon tnan it is possible to secure from the 
floor. During the hot summer months it will provide a high line 
drive from Cedar City to Cedar Break?, thenoe to Zion Park by a 
proposed road connecting the park road with the new Cedar Breaks 
Koad. 

A QOVBRNOR'S COMMITTEE. 

Because of State-wide interest in the development of Zion Park, 
Grovemor Mabey called a conference of interested parties in Salt 
Lake Qty last December. The oonferenoe resulted in the governor 
appointu^ a governor's committee on national and State parks in 
Utah with subcommittees to deal directly with various activities. 
^Q definite action has been taken on the proposal to add the Cedar 
Breaks area to Zion National Park nor to estapliah the Bryce Canyon 
area as a State park. 

THE NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

There are 24 national monuments imder the administration and 
control of the National Park Service. These were created and are 
administered imder the act for the preservation of American antiqui- 
ties, approved June 8, 1906^ which authorizes the President to declare 
by puDlic proclamation "historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric 
structures, and other objects of historic or scientific interest that are 
situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Government of 
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the United States to be national monuments * * ♦." Each one 
of the national monuments has therefore been set aside because of 
some scientific or historic interest, which makes it valuable for 
preservation. A list of these monuments, togeth^ with a descrip- 
ti<m of their chief attributes, is given on pi^e 86. 

The appropriation this jrear was the same as the preceding year- 
amounting to $12,500. This has had to provide for salaries of custo, 
dians, occasional repair work, ranger service, installation of warning 
and guiding signs, and the like. One custodian received a sidary of 
$1,400 per annum, another a salary of $1,050 per annum, and one 
patrol ranger at another monument received $1 ,200 per annum. The 
other custodians, selected because of their interest in and affectioil 
for the monimients, served at the nominal salaries of $12 per year 
each. 

With the development of large cross-country travel during the 
past three or four years the national monuments have been proving 
mter^ting accents and consequently have beeif visited by motorists 
in incteasmgly lar^e numbers. This growing visiting list has been 
most satisfactory smce it evinces an appreciation of wie educational 
value of these reserved exhibits by the American public, but it also 
naturally entails increased problfflns of administration. Crowds of 
visitors imfortunately mean more vandalism, since it seems to be a 
habit with some classes of p^ple, no matter now sacred an object is, 
to carve and write their names on walk, to dig and search ruins for 
treasures or relies, or to take away interesting objects that strike 
the fancy as keepsakes. Most of this vandafism is the result of 
thoughtlessness or ignorance, but, in some cases the evidence shows 
that it has been deliberately malicious. Certainly thoughtlessness 
oi* ignorance can not be offered as an excuse now where warning signs 
ate posted. The service is following the policy of making an example 
of offenders by arresting them and oringmg wem before the nearest 
United States commissioner for trial. Once the visitors find that 
we will not tolerate tampering with these precious exhibits, van* 
dalism will cease. 

One of the most important things accomplished with the monument 
ftmd6 granted by Congress hfeks been the purchase of steel signs for 
warning, guiding, or boundary marking purposes, which, fastened to 
iron pipes and set in cement, are unbumable, resistant to shots from 
gun and rifle, shooting being a very common habit, and unless dug 
up and carted away will last for many years. We are unable to predict 
on the basis of past experience that even this latter expediency may 
not be adopted oy some one. 

During the year a new museum and administration building at 
ttie Casa Orande National Monument was constructed under the able 
direction of Custodian Frank iPinkley. Iliis is a five-room, adobe 
structure put up by Indian labor. By far the greater part of the 
building is occupied by the museum, for which Mr. Pinkley has 
collect^ many mteresting relics of the early inhabitants of this 
region. A number of exmbits were gathered early in the winter, 
when Mr. Pinkley explored several moimds within a few miles of the 
Casa Grande and obtained a few beautifully decorated oUas, some 
metates, stone axes, and other material. In one of these buried 
rooms, of which the roof had been burned, an especially interesting 
find was made in the discovery of the remains of the baskets that 
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had been destroyed by fire, enough remaining, however, to enable 
a study of the weave. The basket^ of the people who built the Casa 
Grande is exceedingly rare and therefore these fragments are a 
valuable addition to the museum. Custodian Pinldey was also 
assigned various problems connected with the administration of some 
of our other monmnents of the Southwest, all of which were expedi- 
tiously and satisf actoriljr handled. 

The Devils Tower National Monument, Wyo., containing a remark- 
able natural rock tower of volcanic origin some 1,200 feet in height, 
is increasing its visiting list from year to year. From our limited 
funds we allotted some money to the improv^nent of the road within 
the monument boundaries so that, according to reports, it has never 
been in bettor shape than it is now. A spring dose to the tower has 
been cleaned and received other improvements, and a small log shelter 
cabin to protect the visitors in inclement weo^ther has been erected. 

The archaeological work of the National Geographic Society 
and the School oi American Research in the Chaco Canyon National 
Moniunent is stoadily progressing. When their explorations and 
excavations are completed it is expected that much that is now 
tmknown regarding tne early inhabitants of these dwellings will be 
revealed. It is a fascinating work with a ^eat appeal both to the 
imaginative and to students of history. 

In the Dinosaur National Monument, the Carnegie Museum of 
Pittsburgh continued excavations for fossil remains imder permit 
from the department. These excavations are, however, now being 
carried on at such depth that it may prove a barrier to further 
scientific research work on account of the eost. This monument was 
established primarily to place these fossil remains under Govenunent 
jurisdiction for excavation and rei^oval to scientific institutions. 

One of our most valuable exhibits is contained in the El Morro 
National Monument, N. Mex., an enormous sandstone rock on 
which the early Spanish conquistadors carved many interesting and 
historic inscriptions. Last year special effort was made by Uie 
service to place the monmnent in good condition by erasing modem 
inscriptions placed near or over some of the Spanish inscriptions, the 
excavation of an old spring, the placing of warning and descriptive 
signs, and the placing of biirriers to prevent persons from reaching 
the walls. Our abl^ custodian, Vogt, who for a short time was 
temporarily separated from the service on account of a short sojourn 
in California, nas continued his excdlent supervision of the naonu- 
ment, and by making occasional repairs has kept it in fine condition. 

The service this year gave particidar attention to improving condi- 
tions in the Muir Woods National Monument. This monument, 
covering 426.43 acres and containing one of the most noted redwood 
groves of Sequoia sempervirens in California, is located only about 7 
miles from San Francisco, and draws great crowds of visitors, par- 
ticularly on Simdays* It receives the largest nmnber of visitors 
annually of any of our monuments. Our custodian, Mr. Richard F. 
O^Rourke^ because of love for and interest in the monument, serves 
at a nommal salary and did, with such assistance as could be pro- 
vided, excellent work in patrolling the woods. In September an 
efficient and tried ranger was transferred from the Yellowstone forces 
to the Muir Woods, where he will now make his headquarters. A 
small cottage has been constructed for his occupancy, to which. 
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improyements^ will be added from tkne to timd as money becomes 
available. It is believed with the installation of this permanent 
ranger, assisted by such laborers as may be necessary to keep the 
area patroled and cleaned, the Muir Woods National Montmient will 
be maintained in better condition than ever before and a model for our 
other monuments. 

The Petrified Forest National Momma^iti in Arizona, rec^res. the 
iMxt greatest number of visitors annually. Here in great profusion 
lie many petrified trunks of trees of the antediluvian period, which 
reflect all the colors of the rainbow. Unfortunately the averi^e 
visijt^)): to this monimient has shown a disposition to carry off as many 
specinlens as he or she could carry. It nas been the custom of tiie 
service to permit the taking of smaU chips weighing not mote than 
5 poimds as souvenirs, ana the service would have liked to con- 
tinue this permission, but when inspection of roads leading out of the 
monument showed for miles that visitors had taken large pieces 
weighing 50 to 100 pounds, which later on, when the weight became 
burdensome, were thrown along the roadside, radical steps were f oimd 
necessary, and the taking of specimens is now pronibit^d. The 
installation of a patrolling ranger was the first step toward betterment 
of conditions, but this did not prove satisfactory because it was 
difficult to get a dependable man who woidd do nis duty without 
supervision. Customan Nelson, however, f oimd it possible to dispose 
of nis hotel and transportation business at Adamana^ and is devoting 
his whole time to the patrol work as permanent resident custodian, 
living in a^small shelter hut within the monmnent area. Mr. Nelson 
has an individual and intense interest in the exhibits covered by th^ 
monument, and the service is indeed fortunate to have him on the 
ground. As an indication of the success of his efforts and of the policy 
of having a man on the ground, it is interesting to note from his report 
for the month of August that stone estimated to we^h some 3,315 
poimds was taken from visitors and replaced on the groimd. The 
monument has been thoroughly signed and we are for the first time 
in years satisfied with progress in its administration. 

The restoration work on the roof and facade of the Tumacacori 
SGssion, an old Spanish ruin within the Tumacacori National Monu- 
ment was practically completed last year, but some work on it was 
done during the year just closed. The custodian plans to do further 
work from time to time as his fund^ will permit. The site has been 
very much imj^roved, stumps being removed and the ground leveled 
about the mission. The national convention of the Bankhead High- 
way Association was held in Phoenix in April, after which the attend- 
ing delegates visited Nojgales; the Nogales Chamber of Commc^rce 
met their guests in the Tumacacori Monument, thus riving the 
visitors an interesting view of the old ruin. The interest tSken m the 
monument by the Nogales Chamber of Commerce is very keen; the^ 
now have plans under consideration for the opening up of a road from 
the State highway to the monument, a distance of several himdre4 
feet over private property; they ore also planning to plant trees 
aroimd the ruin. 

Substantial cooperation in the development and improvement of 
the Sitka National Monument was given 'by the Alaska Road Com- 
mission. The Sitka-Indian River Koad, 3^ miles, which provides 
acc^s to the national monument from the city of Sitka was improved 
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And the suspension iootbrittge trithin the monuinent was repainted. 
The Alaska Road Oommibsion also installed in the monument the 
standard metal warning and informative signs furnished by this 
service. Wheel traffic wad excluded from the part of the monument 
west <rf Indian River and wooden painted warmng signs w^re erected 
at the points of ingress by the commission. 

While a nimib«? of intek^ting events hkv^ transpired in the other 
monuments, mch as the cooneratkm afforded by the Juiiior Chamber 
of Commerce of Phoenix, tiie young men of this club placing the 
wai^iii^ signs in the Papago Saguaro NlHional Monument, and the 
work <^ the Business Menft' Lea^e, of Crermg, Nebr., in plaeing 
(Similar fflgns in the Scotts Bluff National Moniunent> lack or space 
precludes eUiboraUon in this re]|>orti 

OPPICB ADMINISTRATION. 

With our small Washington office force, of 18 people, including 
the director and the assistioit director, which is one person less than 
we had two years ago^ we have at this writing registered disposal of 
a 45 per cent increase in incoming mail for the penod from January 1 
io dalbe over the similar period in 1920, two years ago, and of a per 
eent increase for the same period last year. Outgomg mail disposed 
of lor the same period this year over 19^0 was an increase of 78 per 
cent and over 1921 an increase of 8 per cent. This, exceptional 
showing is due to the fact that every person in this organization is 
^peciaHy fitted to do the work intrusted to him or to her. Certain 
simplifications in handling work and installation of certain systems 
have also contributed to its more expeditious disposal. A continued 
increase in work will necessitate admtional assistants, and, althou^ 
We hope to csiny on without more clerks for one year longer, it is 
obvious that the service is growing and that we must have oiie or 
two more high-grade clerks m the near future if we are to maintain 
our l^gh stanaard of expedition, courteous attentiveness, and 
efficiency. 

'[^he decided changes directed by the Budget Bureau in the presen- 
tation of fiscal activities of the various departments imder a imif orm 
system of bookkeeping required considerable change in our own 
bookkeeping methods, both m the field and in this omce. In Wash- 
ington we had scnnewnat anticipated, by a new coltimnar system of 
Dookkeepiog pennittW of daily balances, the reauirements made by 
the Budget and our office system of auditing and checkiog accoimts 
had, therefore, to be only slightly revised; in fact, the Budget Bureau 
complimented us highly on our svstem as well as on our method of 
presentation of estimates. Memoers of our acooimting staff were 
caUed in conierence numerous times to better acquaint the Budget 
Bureau with details of our methods^ 

In the field it was, however, necessary to revise the present cost- 
keeping system and the method of bookkeeping. A meeting was 
huiriemy called of representatives of some of^the major parks, who 
met in tne Yellowstone during July and August, with the result that 
new methods of cost keeping and bookkeepinjg were incorporated 
into a manual on classification of accounts whiw conforms with the 
bulletin^ of the General Accoimtinff Office and places bookkeeping in 
the varioTis parks on a permanent basis. It is believed our efforts 
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hwe {)laced the financial activities of the parks on a standard basis 
and mil eliminate some confusion, possibilities of overexpenditure, 
and the like, occasionally observed in &e past. 

While we annually receive numbers of letters from park visitors 
and people interested in park matters commenting favorably on the 
cordiality of response to requests by the Washmgton office force 
and employees in the field, we have received more complhnentary 
letters this summer than ever before. It has been particularly 
gratifying to note the favorable comment on the efficiency of our 
ranger forces. People are quick to ckU attention to actual or asi^umed 
slights or discourtesies and are not prone to obey the imjmlse to 
wnte a letter of commendation of service in the parks or Of any one 
of its employees. This summer favorable letters received We 
e!!cceeded tne number of complaints, which latter in fact have not 
been over two doaen, r^tnarkably few in view of the heavy travel. 

The service can be justly proud of its men and women who ftre 
engaged in rendering service to the public. You have by all yotir 
semce appointments maintained the high standard set. It is true 
that occasionally A person is found, a« m every lar^ organisation, 
who is unfit for the work intrusted to him, but the forcible eliminalAon 
of such individuals only accentuates the high standard and qualities 
of those who carry on. 

It id with deep regret that t record at this point the illness of 
Director Mather, whtoh has necessitated an extended absence from 
Washington for reouperaiion and rest, and the temporary aesumption 
of hk duties by the asftietant dirsctor. At this writing he is faiit 
regtdning his health, and will be at his desk again within a very fthOH 
time. 

LbQiSLATION. 

Some reference has been made to legislation affecting the national 
parks which has been considered in QDngress since the preparation 
of the fifth annual report. The text of the new laws will oe found in 
Appendix D of the reporti together with important ri^orts of com- 
mittees of Congress relating to pending measures* 

The following is a bnel summary of the national park legislation 
of the past year. 

PAl^k hlLLS iNACtliD INTO LAW. 

The act of December 20, 1921,^ entitled ''An act authorizing ex- 
changes of land within the Kainier National Forest in the State of 
Wasmngton,^^ made possible the exchange of forest lands for private 
holdings along the Carbon Kiver Koad approaching Mount Eainier 
National Park through the Rainier NationaTForest, and thus prevented 
the cutting of timber on these holdings. 

The act of January 30, 1922,' entitled ''An act to add certaiu 
lands to Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska," provided for 
the extensicm of the park boundaries to include 446 sauare miles of 
mountainous territory which is the breeding ground of latge herds of 
moimtain she^ and caribou^ 

The act of April 29, 1922,^ entitled ''An act to repeal section 5 
of an act entitled 'An act to establish the Lassen Volcanic National 



^ Pablio If 0. 114, 67th Congress. 

> Pablio NO. 1^, tlth Coiigress. dee page 159. 

* Publio No. 206, 67th Congress. See page 159. 
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Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in the State of Calif omia and 
for other purposes/ approved August 9, 1916," removed the limita- 
tion of $5,000 on the annual appropriations for Lassen Volcanic 
National Park. 

The act of May 1, 1922,^ entitled ''An act to add a certain tract of 
land on the Island of Hawaii to the Hawaii National Park," provided 
for the addition of part of the interesting Kau Desert to the Hawaii 
National Park. 

The act of May 8, 1922,^ entitled ''An act granting certain lands 
in Hot ^rings, Arkansas, to the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital 
Association," enlarged the groimds of the association to permit an 
addition to the hospital. 

The Literior Department a^ropriation act of May 24, 1922,* 
earned aj^opriations amountmff to $1,446,520 for the National 
Park Service m Washington and for the administration, protection, 
maintenance, and improvement of the various national parks and 
monuments. This includes an appropriation for the Hot Springs 
National Park, provision being contained in the act that after July 1, 
1922, the revenues of Hot Springs should be turned into miscella- 
neous receipts of the Treasury. 

The act of August 26, 1922,^ entitled "An act authorim^ the 
Secretary of the interior to dedicate and set apart as a national 
monument certain lands in Riverside County, Califomia," provided 
for the reservation of the Palm Canyon area as a national monument 
after the consent and relinquishment of the right, tiUe, and interest 
of the Agua Caliente Indians to the lands have been secmred and for 
jreimbursement to the Indians for the lands relinquished wh^i funds 
are made available for the purpose. 

The act of September 18, 1922,« entitled "An act to accept the 
session by the State of Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a 
tract of land within the Hot Springs National rark, and for other 
purposes," gives the Federal Government complete jurisdiction over 
the Hot Springs National Park. 

The act of ^ptembeir 18, 1922,* entitled "An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to accept a certain tract of land donated as 
a site for an administration buildmg for the Rocky Mountain National 
Park," permitted the acceptance by the Government from the 
Woman ^s Club of Estes Park of land on which the new administra- 
tion building is to be erected. 

The act of September 20, 1922,*® entitled "An act for the protec- 
tion of timber owned by the United States from fire, disease, or the 
ravages of beetles or other ii^sects," gives authority to make appro- 
priations for the protection of timber on national park and other 
Government lands, but carries no funds. 

PENDING AND PROPOSED PARK LEGISLATION. 

The following bill was favorably acted upon by the Senate: 
S. 3519,^^ "A bill defining the rights of the Mescalero Apache 
Indians in the Mescalero Hidian Reservation, providing for the 
allotment of certain lands therein in severalty to the Mescalero 

4 PubUc No. 208, eTth Congress. See p. 158. • Public No. 307, eTth Congress, 

ft PubUc No. 213, 67th Congress. Seep. 160. • Public No. 308, 67tli Congress. 

• PubUc No. 224, 67th Congress. See p. 161. " PubUc No. 114, 67th Congress. 

' Public No. 291, 67th Congress. See p. 163. ^ See committee report on page 168. 
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Apache Indians, and creating and defining the All-year National 
Park/' was passed by the Senate on July 7, 1922. 

New bills were also introduced for the following purposes: 

To establish the Yakima National Park in the State of Washington, 
the Grand Coules National Park in the State of Washington, the 
Petit Jean National Park in the State of Arkansas, the Wonderland 
National Park in the State of South Dakota, the Appalachian Na- 
tional Park in the State of Virginia; also a bill establishing a national 
park in the national forest reservation in the State of (^rgia, and! 
one creating the Battle of the Bear's Paw National Monument ill 
the State of Montana. 

Other new bills which were introduced affecting the national parks 
propose the making of appropriations for the consteuction of roads 
within the Zion National Park; the making of appropriations for the 
construction of roads in the Sevier and Kaibab National Forests and 
the Grand Canyon National Park; the locating of mining claims within 
national parks; the placing of national parks imder the supervision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture; the authorization of prospecting and 
mining in the national parks under certain conditions; the consolida- 
tion of certain patented lands in Glacier Park; the extension and 
development of Sxillys Hill National Park; and the acceptance from 
the State of Illinois of the Old Salem State Park at Petersburg, HI. 

H. R. 7542,"/' A bill to add certain lands to the Sequoia National 
Park, California, and to change the name of said park to Roosevelt- 
Sequoia," which was discussea in the fifth annual report, was favor- 
ably reported out of committee on January 20, came up several times 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and was finally stricken off on 
April 3 on the ground that the bill should receive more consideration 
than is possible on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

S. 274, entitled ''A bill for the erection and maintaiance of a dam 
across the Yellowstone River in the State of Montana,'' which was 
referred to in our last annual report, was not acted upon during the 
year, although on Fdbruary 16 the Senate Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation held a hearing on it. 

In preceding years bills for the extension of the Yellowstone 
National Park southwajrd to compl^nent and round out the park's 
exhibits by the inclusion of the wonderiFul Teton Mountain area have 
been introduced in Congress, but there is no bill in the present Con- 
gress for sudi purpose. This matter is not being permitted to lie 
aormant, as it is one of the most important park boundary rectificar 
tion projects before the coimtry. Problems requiring personal in- 
vestigation of possible boundary modifications nave ansen, and at 
this writing are being carefully studied. A satisfactory solution is 
essential so that the enlargement pr^am majr be speedily per- 
fected and laid brfore Congress for eflfective legislation.- There is 
little opposition to this project, the enlargement plan being generally 
conceded as most desirable and wise. 

No new bills looking toward the utilization of the parks' natural 
resources were introduced into Congress durii^ the year, the only 
activity in this direction being hearings held on February 16 last 

^ See committee report on page 105. 
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before the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation on 
S. 274, a bill introduced by Senator Wiush of Montana, on April 12, 
192 1 . The hearing was not extensive. The bill has not been reported 
from conmiittee. 

PRBSiDBNTlAL PROCLAMATIONS. 

By proclamation,^' the Preajident on January 24, 1922, established 
the Lehman Caves National Monum^it, Nev. As the remarkable 
limestone caverns reserved by the national monument proclamation 
are located within the Nevada National Forest, the monument reser* 
vati(m will be administered by the United States Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

EXECUTIVE ORDERS. 

Executive orders affecting national parks and national monuments 
were issued as follows: 

December 22, 1921,** setting apart Sullys Hill National Park Game 
Preserve, N. Dak., as a bird refuge. 

January 13, 1922,** a withdrawal of lands in Alaska for use in con- 
nection with the administration of the Mount McKinley National 
Park and to protect a right of way for a proposed road into the park. 

March 20, 1922,*' a withdrawal of land pending resurvey of the 
Chaco Canyon National Monument. 

PROPOSED NATIONAL MONUMENTS- 

By act of Congress approved August 26, 1922," the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to set apart as a national monument 1,600 acres 
in Palm, Andreas, and Murray Canyons, Calif., containing the stately 
Washington palm ( W(i8Miigtoniana JUifera). The act provides that 
before such reservation shall become effective the consent and re- 
linquishment of the Agtia Caliente Band of Indians shall first be 
obtained, covering its right, title^ and interest in and to the lands 
and payment therefor made to them when there shall be donated 
sufficient funds for such purpose. It is imderstood that interested 
persona stand ready to donate funds for the purchase of the Indian 
ri^ts* 

Through the generosity of one of its trustees, Mr. Archer M. Hunt- 
ington, me American Miiseum of National Historv has tendered to 
the Government for national monument purposes tne Aztec ruin near 
Aztec, N. Mex. This ruin of precious historic value ocmtains a circular 
walled city which has been excavated by the Museum at a cost of 
$16,000. 

Director Mather has taken personal interest in the proposal to 
establish Pipe Springs, Ariz., as a national monimient. ripe Springs 
was first settled in 1863; its historic '*Winsor Castle" with port- 
holes in its walls was used as a place of refuge from the Indians by 
the early settlers. It was also the first station of the Deseret Tele- 
graph in Arizona. Pipe Springs affords the only water in the desert 

M No. 1618. See page 163. 
14 No. 3596. See page 164. 
iftNo.3617. See page 164. 
M No. 3650. See page 165. 
» See page 163. 
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between Hurricane, Utah, and Eanab, Utah, on the road between 
Zion National Park and the north rim of the Orand Canyon National 
Park. Certain private interests will have to be acquired before it will 
be available for reservation. Its creation as a monument would 
serve as a memorial of western pioneer life. 

Three remarkable groups of prehistoric towers, two in Utah and 
one in Colorado, are recommended for preservation, under the name 
Hovenweep National Monument, by Dr. J, WaltJer Fewkes, Chief, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. At the 
request of the service the General Land Office sent a surveyor to 
determine on the CTound the exact location of the ruin groups in 
relation to the lana line surveys. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Briefly, in conclusion, one needs only to consider the annually 
moimting flood of visitors to come at once to a full realization of what 

E splendid national assets the national parks and monuments are as 
laces for recreation, enjoyment, and rest for our people. Twelve 
undred thousand visitors tells its own story. Not one year during 
the past four has seen the country without serious national prol^ 
lems — participation in the greatest conffict between nations the world 
has ever seen and when that was splendidly consumated, the days 
of reconstruction, of social and economic imrest that have intimately 
affected the home life of each living person — and not one year of 
those four has failed to register the gradual mounting of the visiting 
list into figures that at the time of the creation of the service, in 1916, 
would have been deemed decidedly visionary. And this may be 
considered only the beginning of a constant annual travel movement 
of mUlions to these national playgrounds. 

The necessity for national retrenchment in expenditures has kept 
in abeyance the development of the various parks to their fullest 
standard of service to the public. The most urgent needs are 
reconstruction of existing roaos which have been subjected to heavy 
wear from the travel &wing over them, modem public camping 
grounds, and modem sanitation everywhere where large crowds m 
visitors congregate. If the estimates submitted by you to Congress 
through the Budget are enacted into appropriations, the parks will 
be started on a program of development that in three years should 
place them in condition for efficient service to the public, which is 
what they were created for, and what the people of the country will 
surely demand. 

Respectfully, 

Abno B. Cammebeb, 

Acting Director. 
The Sbobbtaey op the Intebior. 
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ORGANIZATION OP THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE. 

(Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C.) 

Stephen T. Mather, director. 
Anu> B. Oammerer, aaeistant director. 
B. L. Vipond, chief clerk. 
A. £. Demaray. editor. 

RBLD SBRVICa 

OBNBfUl4. 

(TeUoWslone Park, Wyo.) 

Horace M. Albright, field assiataut to the director. 

CIVIL BKGIKEBRING DIVI8I0K. 
(811 Couoh BuHdhig, Portland, Greg.) 

George £. Qopdwin, chief civil engioe^. 
Victor A. Bndersby, aasiftant engineer. 
Richard R. Tiptpo, office en^eer. 

LANDSCAPE BNGINBEBINO DIVISION. 
(Yosemite, Calif.) 
Daniel R. Hull, landscape engineer. 

THB NATIONAL PARKS. 

Oater Lake. Alex Sparrow, superintendent. Medford, Qreg. 

Glacier, J. Koss EaUn, superintendent, BelW» Mont^ 

Grand Caayon, W, W. Crosby, superintendent. Grand Canyon, Ariz. 

Hawaii, Thomas Boles, superintendent. Volcano House, Hawaii. 

Hot Springs, Dr. Ol^ence H. Waring, super^tendent, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Ij^yette, George B. Porr, superintendent, Bar Harbor, Me. 

Mesa Verdo; Jesse L. Nusbaum, superintendent, Manoos, C]!ole. 

Mount McKinley. Benry P. Karstens, superintendent, Nenana, Alaska. 

Mount Bainier Jo. L. Nelson, acting superintendent, Ashiord, W$^. 

Piatt, Thomas Ferris, superintendent. Sulphur, Okla. 

Rocl^ Mountain, Rc^er W. Toll, superintendent, Estes Park, Colo. 

Sequoia, John R. WmteLSuperintendent, Tiiree KiverSiCalif. 

General Grant, John E. White, acting superintendent. Three Rivers, Calif. 

SuUys Hill, Wm. H. Bev^, acting superintendent^ Fort Totten, N. Dak. 

Wind Cave, Roy Brazell, superinWoent, Hot Spnugs. S. t)i^. 

Yelio^:rBtone. Horace M. Albright, superintendent, Yellowstone Park> Wye. 

Yosemite, W. B. Lewis, superintendent, Yosemite National Park, CftUf. 

Zion, Walter Euesch, acting superintendent, Springdaie, Utah. 

THB NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

Capulin Mountain, Mrs. W. H. Jack, custodian, Folscmij Union County, N. Mez. 

Casa Grande. Frank Pinklev, custodian, Blackwater, Ariz. 

(3ol6rado, Jonn Ctto. custodian. Grand Junction. Colo. 

Devils Tower, John M. Thorn, custodian, Hulett, Wyo. 

Bl Monro, Bvon Z. Vogt, custodian, Bamah, N. Mex. 

Montezuma (]astle, Martin L. Jackson, custodian, Canm Verde, Ariz. 

Muir Woods, Bichard F. O'Bourke, custodian, 317 flood Building, San Francisco, 

Calif. 
Navajo, John Wetherill, custodian, KayenlA. Ariz. 
Papago S^aro, J. G. McClain, custodian, Tempe, Ariz. 
Petrired Forest^ William Nelson, custodian, Adamuia, Ariz. 
ScottB Bluff, Will M. Maupin, custodian, Gering, Nebr. 
Tumacacori, Frank Pinkley, acting custodian, Blackwater, Ariz. 

No superintendent has been appointed for the Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
nor have custodians been appointed for the Chaco Canyon, Dinosaur, Gran Quivira, 
Katmai, Le ' is and Clark Cavern, Natural Bridges. Finnacles, Rainbow Bridge, 
Shoshone Cavern, Sitka, Verendrye, or Yucca House National Monuments. 
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STATISTICS. 

AHsiton to the national parks, 1908-1922 90 

Visitors to some of the national moDuments, 1910-1022 91 

Private automobiles entering the national parks during seasons 1016-1922 91 

Automobile and motor-cycle licenses issued during seasons 1918-1922 91 

Receipts collected from automobiles andmotor-cydes during seasons 1918-1922 12 

Statement of appropriations made for and revenues received from the various national parks and 

national monuments and expenditures made therefrom during the fiscal years 1917-1922, inclusive; 

also appropriations tor the fiscal year 1928 - 92 

Summary of appropriations for the administration, protection, and imnrovement of the nati<mal 

parks and national monuments, together with the revenues received for uie fiscal years 1917-1923, in- 

elusive 94 

National park and monument lands administered by the National Park Serviee in relation to 

national forest lands, including national monuments lands administered by the Forest Service. . 96 
National park and monument lands administered by the National Park Service in relation 

to the States and Territories in which thev are located 96 

National park and monument lands administered by the National Park Ser^ce In relation to the 

public lands • '96 

STATISTICS. 

VitUort to parU, 1908-19Bg. 



Name of park. 


1906 


1909 


1010 


1011 


1912 


1918 


1914 


1015 


Tf at flnrinffx 


1261 

« 26. 000 
^26tf 
S80 


^«5 
864 

13, Ig 
708 

^!?! 

3,216 

« 25. 000 

<190 

165 


s 120, 000 

10,575 

2,407 

18,610 

1,178 

8,000 

«5,000 

3887 

« 25.000 

^100 

250 


« 130, 000 
28,064 

3^114 
1^530 

2 160 
10,806 
«4,600 

<200 
206 

M,000 


s 135,000 

22,070 

2,023 

10,884 

2240 

8M6 

5,285 

^109 

« 81.000 

^200 

230 

6,257 


« 135, 000 
24,989 

il;S 

2,766 

13,601 

6253 

3,968 

> 85. 000 

^800 

280 

12,188 


« 125,000 
20,260 

4,667 
15,146 

8735 
15^'088 

7,096 

3,502 

«3o!ooo 

<500 

500 
14,168 


S115 000 


Yellowstone » . . 


51895 


Seonoia .. 


33,4S2 
10,528 
35 160 
11,871 
J^817 
s 2^000 


Ymemite 


General Grant 

Mount Rainier 

Crater lAke ,. 


Wind Cave. 


Piatt 


Sniiys HiH ........... 


<1000 


Mesa Verde ,.- 

Olader 


'668 

14,265 

s 81. 000 


Rocky Mountain 


".... 






Hawaii 


















Lassen Volcanic 


















Mount McKinley 


















Grand Canyfln 


















Lafayette 


















Zion 





































Total 


69,018 


86,069 


196,606 


223,057 


220,084 


251,708 


235,108 


334,799 






Name of paric 


1916 


1017 


1018 


1010 


1920 


1021 


1922 




« 118,740 
S>,849 
10 780 
3^390 
1^860 
23 089 
12,265 

> 30" 000 

« 1,500 

1885 

12 880 

« 61. 000 


18,510 
34,610 
17,890 
35,568 
11,645 
16,742 
> 35, 000 
2,207 
2,228 
18,887 
117.186 


> 140,000 
21,275 
15 001 
88,407 
15,406 
43,901 
13 231 
14,431 
« 86 000 
^188 
^058 
9066 
101.497 


> 160, 400 
62,261 
30,443 
58,862 
21,574 
55,232 
16,045 
26,812 
« 25 000 
4,026 
2287 
18,966 
169,492 

« 64, 000 


t 162, 850 
79,777 
31,506 
68;906 
19,661 
56491 
2^' 185 

>38^000 

9,841 

2890 

22)440 

240.966 

«2.000 

67,815 

3,092 


> 130, 068 
81,651 
28,268 
01,518 
80 812 
56,7n 

s 60 000 

0,100 

3008 

10786 

« 273, 737 

«ig!oo6 
im 

s 60, 886 
2,037 


s 106, 164 


Yellowstone 


08,223 
27,514 


Seauoia..., 


Ywemite 


100,506 


General Grant 


60^466 
70^871 
3^016 


Mount Rftipief r-rr.....-..^.r-. 


Crater Lake 


Wind Cave 


81.010 


Piatt 


t£548 
<251 

•^19^164 
27.750 


fl^iiiys Hill 


Mesa Verde 


GUuder.... 


Rocky Mountain 


Hawa^ 


Lassen Volcanic 


uo!ooo 


Mmnt TtrcKini*y 




Grand CanyoUr .'. 




84,700 
73,779 


Lafayette 








Zion. , 








4,109 














Total 


356,007 


488,268 


451,661 


755,325 


919,504 


1,007,335 


1,044,502 







1 No record. 

s Estimated. 

> Indicated loss In travel from 1921 due largely to better methods of checking and estimating employed. 

* Actual park visitors; many miners and prospectors passed through park. 
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Nune. 



1919 



1920 



1081 



1922 



Gtpidln Momttein (N«ir Itodoo).. 

Oi8S<3rande(ATisoiia) 

Colorado (Cdorado) 

Devils Tower (Wyoiaing) 



1 1,600 

8,6n 

>8,000 



« 8,200 

7,720 

U,200 



El If oro (New Httdoo).: 
- ■ iC«tfi(A 



B(Aiizonft). 

Mnlr Woods (C3aUfonilA) 

Iton^oCAilzoiia) 

Fntco Sagosro (Aiisona).... 
iMdfled Forest (Afltoiia)... . 

8eottsBtaif(Nebrttka) 

TnmAosoorl (ArlzonA) 

YanaOiTy (Nortb Ddosto).. . 
Zion<lXtah)> 



> 48,200 



t 3,000 



s 2,000 
* 2,600 

« 77,677 

64 

« 6,000 

t 30 890 
« 5,000 
S4,a00 



t 3,000 
6,296 
s 6,600 
«7,000 
* 3,000 
M;600 

* 87,406 

65 

s 3,000 

t 82, 700 
s 6,000 
t 5,000 
1 1,000 



TotaL. 



60,191 138,951 164,461 



> 8,000 
5,068 
* 6,000 
>8;600 
>2,600 
'6^000 

1 9^870 

U2 

s 8,000 

t 81 338 
« 6,000 
*6,100 



171,876 



I No records for other 12 national monmnents. 

> Estimated. 

* Created a national park Nor. 19, 1919. 



Private automotfUee entering (he national ptwU during eeatone IQie-lBH, 



Name of park. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1080 


1021 


19221 


Vflllowrtfflifl 


736 
4,043 
1,778 
3,070 
^649 
4?500 


6,703 
2,834 
6521 
2 158 
6894 
2,766 
4,837 


4,784 
1,627 
7621 
2,438 
7 602 
8,105 
^815 


10,787 
8852 

12,109 
8,366 

10,434 
^687 
?240 


18,586 
6,667 

18 418 
4,710 

10814 


12,271 

7,802 

9,078 

21,848 

'661 

2,614 

4 57 438 

5 104 

9968 

'604 


18.268 


fleqnoia* 


7,886 
19,688 


YMem1t« • 


flenflral Grant 


12,010 
17 149 
9.429 


M oimt Rainier 


GiaterLake 


^nd^-ave* 


10,096 


SStt^T!.:::;::::::;::::::::: 


4 80!000 


Kma Verde 


185 

902 

4 10,050 


364 

1,121 

4 23;004 


371 

1,065 

4 20;688 


436 

1,697 

4 33 638 

1,575 

4 7,000 


570 

2,009 

4 50 562 

3,260 

4 10,000 

'644 


969 


Glacier 


2,416 


Rocky Mountain* 


4 52.112 


<^iid CiuiYon * 


7,890 

8660 

662 


SS^ttS: ?:...: : 








aS^...:::::::;:;::;:;::::: 




















Total 


29,358 


64,692 


63,966 


97,721 


128,074 


175,825 


197,106 





1 Antomobiies entering parks with or without licenses, to and including Sept. 80, 1022. 

> License required only lor Oiant Forest Road. 

> No license required. 
4 Estimated. 

Automobile and motarcyeU Ueeneee ieeuei during teaeons 1918-19i$ 





1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922t 


Nameofpark.1 


Automo- 
biles. 


Motor 
eydes. 


Automo- 
bUes. 


Motor 
cjTcles. 


Automo- 
biles. 


Motor 
cydes. 


Automo- 
bUes. 


Motor 
cydes. 


Automoi 
bUes. 


Motor 
cycles* 


YeUowstone.... 

Sequoia* 

Yosemite 

General Grant. 
Mount Rainier. 
Grater Lake.... 
Mesa Verde.*... 
Glacier 


766 
5,654 
2850 
7 353 
1959 

338 
1,066 


16 
2 
59 
27 
122 
5 

2* 


9,543 

. 1665 

4 10:093 

2,962 

8 949 

3 196 

'464 

1,694 


88 

6 

94 

26 

113 

14 

i* 


13,238 

2,019 

4 10,112 

9,402 

3,783 

648 

531 


85 
18 
126 
87 
99 
19 
6 


11,552 

3041 

4 15 250 

8,414 


58 

23 
131 

60* 

41 
2 
2 


20,158 
8,197 
16,335 

iS:3S 
«'iSJ 

1,548 


149 

1 
134 

iis 

42 

i 






Total 


23,833 


233 


38»586 


292 


43,983 


884 


64,867 


zn 


•67,429 


• 446 



• Licenses required only for Oiant Forest Road. 
4 Includes 5^ autos in 1919, 1.419 autos In 1920, i;210 autos in 1921, and 665 autos in 1922, the owners of 

which surrendered Yosemite vaUey Highway Association certificates in lieu of payment of entrance fee. 
» Includes 399 complimentary permits. 

* Includes 1 complimentary p^mit. 

Uoenses not required in certain parks because of small road mileage or unimproved condition of roads 
(see footnote 1). Licenses also nof required for trayel on unimproved roads in other parks. No charge 
ior license issued for operating cars on ofOcial business. 
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Naia«ofpi|rk.i 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922t 


IPWlMnitonn 


1^00 

27,888.00 

l,ll&60 

3I&00 
1,068.00 


171,337.60 

4,184.60 

23474.00 

^60100 

22,167.00 

7 981.60 

674.00 

2,666.00 


IOQ,tt6.«0 
6,080.00 
4£362.00 
^180.60 

«S 

824.50 
450.00 


6,488150 


•"^a-8 


Sediioias 


Yainite 


i:st% 


0«tif»ri1 QnM 


Hount Rainier 


n,mZ 


Olt«rT4ike ... 


iii 


HflUiVwde...^. 


Glacier .. 


i,mS 






Total 


88,983.00 


133,947.60 


183,893.60 


810,486.56 


m^iOLoa 







I No license raqtdred for Wind Caye, Hot SprUwi, Piatt. Hawaii, Lanen Voloaiiie, auUva BM, Roeky 
Mountain, Grand Canyon, and LafayetM NationalTarki. NoroadBinMoantHcKimey Fark. 
> Received in Washington to and indudins Sept. 30, 1922. 
9 Uoanse reqirired only for Giant ForMt Biad. 

StatemefU c/ appropriatUnu made for, and revenues received /rpm. the wrififif na/tioml 1f^f^. VM ^ff|^' 
monumentt, and expenditwet made thertfrom during tkejixal geare 19l7^i9ti, inctume; oup ippf^pria- 
tkmifor iheJUcal gear 19SS, 



Naiie Of tliB nMonal park. 



Appropriations. 



Expended. 



Reyenoes. 



Reeeiyed. Expended. 



Hettorinigs: 

1919 

1980 

1961 (deAeial6y).. 

1922 

1923 

TaDowstooe! 

f917 

1918 

1919 

1919 

1920 

1920 (deficiency).. 
1921 

1921 (deficiency). 

1922 

1923 

Sequoia: 



1917.. 

1918.. 
1919.. 
1920.. 
1921.. 



Yosemlte: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1921 (defici«pcy)., 

1922 

1923 

Ctaieral Grant: 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 



I'ii^ooaoo 
*66,66d.66 

'"63,'96d.66' 

8,500.00 
10,500 00 

334,920.00 
s 8, 969. 48 

265 60a00 
71,026.64 

278,000.00 

8ooaoo 

350,000.00 
861,800.00 

92,300.00 

«Q0, 000.00 

25,000.00 

30,510.00 

35,ooaoo 

36,000.00 



$i4o,ooaoo 
'oo'ooaoo 



135,611.76 
28,883.44 
62,109.16 
45,682.85 
67,807.00 
65,339.16 



881,8 
48. SSL 61 

a^isasf 
s^Tian 

74,021.11 
8^ 046. IS 



8,500.00 

9,646.82 

332,683.03 

639.44 

863,677.16 

71,026.64 

} 98«,919i67 

848,463.96 



64,795.69 
71,393.66 
42,775.50 



•8,775.41 
96.812114 

(^) 



120,027.61 



15S^806.84 
166,014.68 




16>606.86 
60,000.00 
24,678.71 
30, 42a 98 
34,82164 
35^766.03 
86,917.18 



\ 10,326.60 

13,402.53 
9,772.52 
15,899.00 
19,584.99 
20,086.27 



416.04 
25.508.45 



(•) 




53,50a66 
66,866.65 
62m03 
85,601.64 

96,804.47 

131,797.61 



55,096.45 
8^975.08 



1923. 



2,ooaoo 

2^0QD.OO 
4,500.00 
6,000.00 



1,999.65 
5,992.79 



1,153.78 
1,870.83 



536.97 



prooriations andreyenuesprior to 1917 see 1920 Axinnal Report, pp. 654-368. 

• years 1020 and 1921 by sunoiy dvil acts approved July |9, 1919 (4l Stat., 



^ For statement of ap 

• Mad6 avaibvbie dull 
204), and June8, 1920 (4rstat., #18). 

> unexpended balance of 1918 War Department appropriation of 820,000 made available under Interior 
Department durine 1919. Sundry civtt act of July 1, 1918 (40 Stat., 678). 

«Tor purchase of private holdmffs. 

I Etpeoolture of revenue for park purposes not autborUed. Sundry civil act of Jui># 12, 1917 (40 Slat.i 
163). 
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Statement of appropHpthm m^tfot, and revenueB rfeeH>edfr<in. the various ntdUmal pwkt and maitnal 
mnuihenit, and txPendimreB inadithtrtftm during the jiaMl $eara mr-lBtt, inelutive; aUo appfopHa- 
tionsfor the fiscal year iPf 5— Continued. 



Name of tbe mtlonal pnk. 


Appropriatloiis. 


ReyenuM. 


p^rSSS. 


Expended. 


Received. 


Expended. 


Ifoimt Rainier: 

1917 


$30,000.00 

75,ooaoo 

2460a00 
32,500.00 
40,000.00 
150,000.00 
106,80aOO 

8,000.00 

i5,ooaoo 

13,225.00 
28,225.00 
25,300.00 
25,300.00 
32,000.00 

8,ooaoo 

7,180.00 
7,500 00 
6,000.00 
9,000.00 

7^5oaoo 

7,600.00 

2,600.00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.00 
7.500.00 
7,600.00 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 
11,000.00 
14,000.00 
16,400.00 
43,000.00 

110,000.00 

115,000.00 

80,000.00 

85,000.00 

81,840.12 

95,000.00 

12,564.09 

195,000.00 

178,700.00 

10,000.00 

io,ooo.oo 

10,000.00 
10,000.00 
40,000.00 
65,000.00 
73,900.00 

750.00 

750.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 


$29,999.19 
74,846.67 
24 552.28 
32,446.01 
39,987.80 

149,90a73 


$14,346.80 
1^241.15 
17,336.47 
22,153.76 
24,967.79 
22,286.50 


MS 


1918 


1919 


1920 




1921 , 




1922 




1923 




Crater Lake: 

1917 


7,999.88 
14 7B&44 
13,203.84 
28,162.05 
24,286.38 
25,298.46 


4,565.25 
, 6,505.72 

9 784.98 
15,277.53 




1918 




1919 


(•) 


1920 




1921 




1922 




1923 




Hatt: 

1917 


8,000.00 
7,179.84 
7,485.05 
5,980.24 
8,981.33 
7,196.32 


482.63 
486.59 
728.20 
519.80 


138.28 


1918 


1,699.88 


1919 


(«) 


1920 




1921 




1922 




1923 _ 




Wind Cave: 

1917 


i;Si:§ 

3,988.77 
3,986.48 


1,6^60 
4,0©. 60 
2,533.15 
3,714.15 


k^n 


1918 


1919 


Cj,^«uo.oa 


1920 




1921 




1922 




1923 




Mesa Verde: 

1917 


9,999.00 
9,913.05 
17,022.44 
10,959.60 
13,984.81 
16,393.50 


130.14 
2,763.75 
3,348.66 
3,317.95 
3,771.35 
1,273.72 


(•) 


1918 




1919 




1920 




1921 




1922 




1923 




Glacier: 

1917 


108, 148. 16 
114,362.82 
79,958.69 
85,000.00 
81,572.94 

} 106,635.94 

194^932.76 


3,202.«J 
4,438.22 
2,624.63 
7,253.85 


1,352.75 
19,026.86 


1918 


1919 


(^) 


1920 


1920 (deficiency) 




mA^!!„!^.. ;;/...:::::::::::::::::::;: 


10,618.30 
6,082.71 




1921 (deficiency) 

1922 




1923 




Rocky Mountain: 

1917 


9,964.24 
9,922.10 

39,935.41 
64,898.75 


871.27 
598.76 
307.50 

1,507.78 
537.25 

2,695.41 


(') 


1918 


1919 




1920 




1921 




1922 




1928 




Hawaii: 

1919 


731.40 

747.52 

62.49 

9,946.27 






1920 






1921 , 






1922 






1923 , 






Lassen Volcanic: 

1917 




81.25 

iiao5 


(•) 


1918 , 








1921 


2,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 


2,475.41 
2,911.92 




iftB::::::::::::::::; :::::::::::::::::::::: 






1923 






Grand Canyon: 

1919.... 




525.03 

399.32 

8,305.43 


(*) 


1920 


40,000.00 
60,000.00 


39,874.27 
59,983.75 


1921 





' Expenditure of revenue for park purposes not authorized. Sundry civil act of June 12, 1917 (40 Btat ., 153). 

• Expenditure of revenues Mesa Verde Park for park purposes not authorized by statute* 

' Expendittire of revenues from Rocky Mountain Park for park purposes not authorized by statute. 
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ataUmeiU ftf appropriaUont made for, and r4venuei received from, the various national parkt and national 
monumenu, and expenditures made ther^rom during the /Steal peare 1917-1922, inclusive; also appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year /Pf 5— Continued. 





Appropriations. 


* Revenues. 


Name of the national park. 


^^. 


Expended. 


Eeeeived. 


B±pended. 


Grand Canyon— Continued. 

1922 


1100,000.00 
75,000.00 

8,000.00 
8,000.00 

• 10,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 

15,000.00 


109,906.14 


$4,872.02 




1923 




Mount McKinley: 

1922 


7,993.31 






1923 






Lafayette: 

1919 


9,972.42 
9,930.06 
19,928.56 
24,990.67 






1920 






1921 






1922 






1923 






Zion: / 

1917 (deficiency) 


14,963.81 






1920 


511.50 
524.00 
414.95 


(6) 


1921 


7,300.00 
1,586.07 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

3,500.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
12,500.00 
12,500.00 

900.00 
900.00 
900.00 

"3,000.00 

3.666.67 
17,600.00 
19,200.00 
22,220.00 
27,420.00 
31,020.00 
32,420.00 

25,000.00 
25,000.00 

6,000.00 


} 8,842.55 
9,928.04 




1921 (deficiency) 

1922 




1923 




1917 


2,586.66 
4,832.70 
9,473.10 
7,802.92 
7,867.44 
12,416.96 






1918 


225.00 
320.75 
123.50 
123.20 
39.00 


(•) 


1919 


1920 




1921 




1922 




1923 




Casa Grande National Monument: » 

1917 








1918 







........... -». 


1919 








Impi«0Y6ment of Navajo National Monument, 


1,962.69 

2,513.62 
17,413.33 
19,177.60 
21,524.46 
27,090.69 
30,957.72 






National Parte Service: 

1917 






1918 






1919 






1920 






1921 






1922 






1923 






Fighting forest fires: 


9,614.40 






1923 !.. 






Accounting services: 

1923 

















» Expenditure of revenue for i>aric purposes not authorized. Sundry civil act of June 12, 1917 (40 
Stat., 153). *-- K K 

> Appropriation for 1919 made under the name of Sieur de Monts National Monument. 
• Expenditure of revenue for monument purposes not authorized. 
1* Expended under the direction of the Conmiissioner of the General Land Office, 
u Expended under direction of Smithsonian Institution. 

Summary of appropriations for the administration, protection, and improvement of the national varks attd 
national monuments, together vHth the revenues received, for the fiscal years 1917 ^19tS, industve. 



year. 



Department. 



Appropriation. 



Revenues. 



1917 
1918 
1910 



1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 



Interior Department. 
War Department 

Interior Department, 
War Department. . . . 

Ulterior Department. 
War Department 



$537,360.67 
247,200.00 



530,680.00 
217,500.00 



963,106.00 

50,ooaoo 



$784,566.67 



748,180.00 



1,013,105.00 
907,070.76 
1,058,960.16 
1,433,220.00 
1,446,520.00 



$180,652.30 
•217,330.55 



196,678.03 
316,877.96 
396 928.27 
432,964.89 



1 For summary of appropriations and revenues prior to 1917 see 1920 Annual R«K>rt, p. 369. 

• The revenues from the various national parks were expendable durine the vears 1904 to 1918, ^dusive, 
with the exception of those received from Crater Lake, Mesa Verde, and Rocky Mountain National Parks, 
the revenues from which were turned into the Treasury to the cremt of misceOaneous receipts. 
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NiOkmdl park and monumetU landt admirUaUred hff ike Natkmdl Park Sendee in rOaHon to naOondl foreat 
londe, 4ndiid^ naOondl monument Umd» adminUtered by the Foreet Senke, 



State or Territory. 



National 
forest lands. > 



Park and 

monument 

lands. 1 



Relation. 



Alabama. 



Arizona 

Arkansas 

Oalifomia 

0(d(Htkdo 

Florida , 

Georgia , 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Maine , 

mrfiigim , 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 

New Mexico , 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota.... 



Acres. 

s 81,302 

20,573,444 

11,267,640 

s 944,091 

19,181,508 

13,291,280 

320,278 

144,668 



Acres. 



Percent, 



2,780,857 

640,747 

912 

950,828 

295,500 



13.61 
5.69 
.10 
4.96 
2.22 



18,752,625 

82,164 

128,647 

1,047,941 

15,983,889 

206,944 

4,976,187 

404,207 

8,423,888 

334,480 



OkL 

Oregon 

Porto Rico 

South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Utah 

^^nrginia 

Washington — 
WestVfiglnia.. 

Wyoming 

Total 



61,480 

18,182,059 

12,443 

18,454 

1,068,745 

245,251 

9,934,275 

10^409 

8,414,452 

156,837,282 







77,695 
23,040 
>5,000 




.13 
15.54 






1,092,053 
2,054 


6.86 
.90 






22,110 


.26 


1,083 

848 

156,903 




1.87 
L19 






10,899 


L02 


70,362 


.94 


207,342 


2.00 



1,994,322 
8,832,604 



23.70 



5.31 



1 July 1, 1922. Alienated lands not included. < Includes lands acquired under the Weeks law. 

• Donated to the United States. Other donations of landsin national monument areas amount to 465 acres. 










Fig. 1. Map of western portion of the United States, showing relation of the national park and monu- 
ment lands, the vacant public lands, and the national forest lands to the several States. 
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irtUUmat parTt and monummt Umdt ftdn^iniMerei kM the JiaUonal Pfirk Strvice in ftH^Um to the StaUt and 
TetTuorie9 tti toMcii tht^ ore loctUed. 



State or Territory. 



Area. 



Park and 
moQument 
.1 



Relation. 



Alaska 

Arizona.... 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado... 
Hawaii.... 

Idaho 

Maine 



Montana 

Nebraska 

New Mexico... 
North Dakota. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South Dakota. . 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming 



Acres. 

378,165,760 
72,931,H40 
34,134,400 

101,310,080 
66, 526, 720 
» 3, 160, 320 
53,688,320 
21,146,600 
94,078,080 
49,612,800 
78,485,760 
45,335,680 
44,836,480 
61,887,:^80 
49,673,600 
54, 393, 600 
44,241,280 
fV2,fyvt.t)60 



Aera. 

2,780,857 

640,747 

912 

950,828 

295,500 

77,695 

23,040 

6,000 

1,092,053 

2054 

22,110 

1,033 

m 

156,902 
10,899 
70,362 

207,342 
1,99^322 



Percent. 

0.74 
.8Q 
.008 
.94 
.44 

2.46 
.04 

a 



.002 
.002 



.02 
.U 

.47 
3.18 



Total 1,316,272,640 



8,332,504 



> July 1, 1022. AUenated lan^ not included. 

* Area of thd Islands of Hav^Ui ahd Maui on which are located the Hawaii National Park. 

ffatUmdl pafk und monumetU landi adminlsUted by thd National Park Service in relation to the fwJbilie land^J^ 



State or Territory. 


Publiclanda.* 


Park and 

monument 

landa.! 


Relation. 


Alabama » ,.-,-,,.-,,,.,,,-,..-.-,.., 


Acres. 
131,982 


Acres. 


Percent. 


Alaska < . - - - 


2,780,857 

640,747 

912 

950,828 

295,500 




Arizona 


25,500,227 

1,202,818 

38,465,995 

21,538,743 

424,684 

144,668 

1,609,036 

27,516,386 

2,944 

8,616 

37,164 

197,603 

1,302,237 

27,847 

22,685,821 

241,926 

57,405,882 

404,207 

24,935,529 

334,480 

94, 135 

84,188 

26,998,663 

18,454 

1,279,626 

245,251 

34,312,961 

365,938 

11,336,508 

103,459 

4,348 

27,268,367 


2.51 


Arkansas r . . . . , -.,.,.,.-,-, .-.*,,,, , . , 


.08 


California 


2.47 


Colorado 


1.37 


Florida . 




Georgia 






Hawaii* 


77,696 
23,040 


4.83 


Idaho 


.08 


ICansas • . . . ..t.. ».t t . . - -.-, - .--t 




lioiiisiana t.-, ,.-.^,-,., ,.^ ,-. 






Main« 


5,000 


13. 46 


Michigan 




MinnA5intA . . . . . . . 






MiSffi.SSiPPf . . . 




.......... 


Montana 


1,092,053 
2,054 


4.81 


Nebraska 


.85 


Nevada 




Nnnr Hampshire rr^, r - -.t, 






New Mexico 


22,110 


.09 


North Carolina 




North Dakota 


1,033 

848 

156,902 


1.10 


Okiahnnia 


1.01 


Oregon - 


.58 


Smith Camlfna . t 




South Dakota 


10,899 


.85 


Tfinnftss^e t- r - 




Utah 


70,362 


.21 


Virginia 




Washington 


207,342 


1.83 


WestYh-einia 




Wisconsin 






Wyoming- r. r r T - 


1,994,322 


7.32 






Total 


326,220,693 


8,382,504 


2.55 







1 Includes vacant public lands, unalienated national park and monument lands, and unaHented national 
forest lands, but does not include military and Indian resenrations, reclamation and power-site with- 
drawals, etc. 

* July 1, 1922. 

* Public lands of the Territory of Hawaii are under the Territorial land department. 

* With the exception of 23,354^1 acres within national ftirest, park, and monument boandailee, the area 
of public lands in Alaska is noi obtainable. 
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Concessions and permits 129 
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Description 127 
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Forest fires 128 

General statement 127 

Highways leading to the park 127 

Improvements, miscellaneous 128 

Oreanizationofthepark 127 

PuDlic camp grounds 129 
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Telephone system , 128 
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Travel 12S 
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Road construction 156 
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General statement 122 
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Accidents 138 

Administration ■. 136 

Buildings 138 
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Free nature guide service 136 

General statement 136 
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Roads 138 
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Trails ; 148 
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Weather 160 

11172—22 ^7 



Pago* 
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WUd animals ,... 149 

Work accomplished 147 

Hot Spring National Park 100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
101 
100 
101 



Administration , 
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General statement 

Maintenance and repairs 

Pay bathhouses 

Receipts and disbursements 

Recommendations............. 

Springs, the , 

Visitors. 

Lafayette National Park 152 
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Mhiing 147 

Protection of game 146 
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Travel 146 
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Administration. 123 
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HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK. 

Dr. C. H. WasinOi Saperintendent, Hot Sprinp, Ark. 

Qensbal Statxmbnt. 

• 
The total receipts of the pay bathhouses were 1385,602.17. as compared with $504,518.12 for the past fiscal 
year. The net profits reported by the bathhouses were $111,812.06, as compared to $192,110.85 last year. 
The total paid baths nuznbered 594,929 this year, as compared with 870,781 last year. Seven thousand four 
hundred and fifty-two complimentary baths were given in pay bathhouses; 73,087 in the Government free 
bathhouse, all of which, in addition to 4,896, given at the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital, make a grand 
total of 679,864 baths given during the fiscal year. 

The Speinob. 

The springs, 46 in number, supply about 1,000,000 gallons of hot water daily, which is collected and sup- 
ped to the Army and Navv General Hospital: the Government tree bathhouse; the Leo N. Levi Memorial 
Hospital, a charitable institution; and 20 pay bathhouses, all of which are under Government supervision. 

The springs are located in Hot Springs National Park, which comprises 911.63 acres, set aside m 1832 by 
Ck>ngress as the first national reservation. 

Administbation. 

The park is administered by the superintendent, who has immediate charge of all matters i>ertainlng to 
the park and its management, the general sanitarv control of all bathhouses receiving water from the 
springs, and supervision over the employees connected with the bathhouses. 

Receipts and Disbubsements. 

Receipts and disbursements on account of the Hot Springs National Park for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1922, were as follows: 

Proceedi, tale of lottt tpedalfund, 

J uly 1^ 1921, balance remaining to credit of fund, $82,518, derived from sale of Government lots . $2, 273. 82 

Protection and improvement, Hot Springe Reeervation, indefinite {revenue fund). 

July 1,1921, balance to credit of revenue fund 46,463.77 

Receipts from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, inclusive: 

Waterrent $36,92a00 

Ground rent 10,10aOO 

Physicians' fees ^,222.00 

Attendants'fees 1,722.00 

Masseurs and Masseuses' fees 378.00 

Sale of attendants' badges 9.16 

55,35L15 

Total avaUable 101,814.92 

Salaries of superintendent and reservation emplovees $34,976.80 

Vouchers approved by superintendent and paid Sy department 60, 067. 56 

Total disbursements 85,043.85 

Balance July 1,1922, to be deposited to credit of miscellaneous receipts 16,771.07 

Maintenancb and Rbpaibs. 

The impounding reservoir was rebuilt, placing it in excellent condition, thereby conserving severe 
thousand gallons of hot water per day. 



Numerous and rather extenSve repairs were made to park buildings, particularly the sui)erintendent'8 
residence. Extensions were made to the electric lighting system in the 



residence and the Fountain Street residence. 



Sark, and a large amount of repair work was done to the park roads, paths, tr^, walks, steps, drains, etc, 
uring the year, involving qmte an expenditure of labor and funds. 

Curbing was placed around the new free bathhouse, and grading of the grounds practicaUy completed. 
The pavilion at the Harry M. Hallock Spring was removed in accordance with instructions m)m the 
director. 

Govebnment Fbee Bathhouse and Cunic. 

The Government new free bathhouse was completed and put in operation early in March. The free 
clinic, located in the same building, was opened shortly prior to the opening of the oathhouse and is han- 
dling, on an average, 150 persons per day. The clinic was originally designed to treat verereal diseases, 
but is broadening out and handling numerous other conditions. A class ofinstruction has been organiied 
for physicians and about 20 have completed the required course of instruction. This course is given with- 
out charge and is open to all graduate physicians. 

PAT bathhouses. 

Three new bathhouses have been completed during the year— the Quapaw, Orark. and Woodmen of the 
Union, the latter a combined hosp Ital and bathhouse, being an institution for oolorea people. Tlie Lamar, 
occupying the last lot on the Central Avenue front of the park, is expected to be finished by January 1, 1923. 
The ^'Magnolia Promenade " will then be complete, and is truly a magnificent collection of buildings, prob- 
ably of their kind unsurpassed on the globe. 

100 
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Below is given a statemeot showing the business of the bathhouses during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1922: 



Bathhouse. 



Total 
reoeipts. 


Total 
expenditures. 


Net profits. 


$15,729.80 


10,180.20 


$6,649.60 


35,430.75 


18,520.00 


16,910.75 


39,201.45 


30,753.11 


8,448.34 


16,152.16 


9,050.00 


7,102.16 


46.831.28 


31,831.48 


14,999.80 


22,407.80 


16,250.95 


6,156.85 


5,606.55 


3,555.47 


2,051.08 


19,693.50 


13,130.44 


6,663.06 


44,352.60 


34,479.89 


9,872.71 


11,756.05 


7.457.23 


4,298.82 


21,763.60 


17,222.59 


4,541.01 


8,055.05 


4,714.80 


3,340.25 


8,064.04 


7,070.75 


1,893.29 


8,388.75 


5,706.35 


2,682.40 


20,29905 


14,244.80 


6,054.25 


9,152.60 


7,971.23 


1,181.37 


18,482.00 


13,624.50 


4,867.50 


26,980.20 


19,515.01 


7,465.19 


4,960.05 


3,032.75 


1.936.30 


2,385.90 


1,978.57 


407.33 


386,602.17 


269,290.12 


117,312.06 



Alhambra 

Arlington .• 

Bookstaff 

Eastman 

Fordyoe 

Hale 

Lamar 

MnJestic 

Maurice 

Moody 

New imperial 

Ozark 

Ozark Sanitorium 

Pythian (colored) 

Quapaw 

Rector 

Rookafellow 

Superior 

St. Joseph's Infirmary 

Woodmen of Union (colored) 

Total 



VisrroBs. 

Approximately 106,164 visitors were in Hot Springs during the year. The city is fast becoming known 
all over the country as "The City of Conventions." 

An enormous increase in the number of automobile tourists was noted this year, conservatively estimated 
at 5.000. This number will materially increase, dependent largely on the extension of the various good 
roads that are being built and planned for the immediate future. 

Recommendations. 

As Bathhouse Row is now complete, it is recommended that the administration building be remodeled, 
as its present appearance, compared with the balance of the row, is anything but a compliment to the Gov- 
ernment. Havin? forced the building of a row of beautiful buildings, it should now place its own building 
in the same class in order that the incongruity may not be too great. 

Extension of the roads over the mountains is badly needed to open to the public a portion of the park 
that is seldom seen, and whidi, from a scenic standpoint, is really the most striking part. 

An adequate flower conservatorv is needed in the park. It should be so located and constructed as to 
properly care for the flowers and shrubs native of the region and of the park, and to make them available 
to the general public. 

Public comfort stations are a necessity. 'Hiese should be located on the reservation front and at other 
convenient parts of the park. A small appropriation is now available for two comfort stations on the Cen- 
tral Avenue front, but two others are badly needed at other places in the park. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

HoKACB M. Albbiqrt, Superintendent Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 

GbneiUlL Statement. 

Yellowstone National Park was established March 1, 1872 (sees. 2474 and 2475, R. S.. or 17 Stat., 32). It 
was the first national park to be established as such in the world and is our largest park. Its area is 3,348 
square miles, or 2,142,720 acres, of which 3,114 square miles are in Wyoming, 198 square miles are in Mon- 
tttoa, and 36 square miles are in Idaho. The original boundaries of the park are still intact, but it is pro- 
posed to add approximately 800,000 acres of adjoining Government lands to the park, most of these lands 
lykig at the headwaters of the Lamar River, at the headwaters of the Yellowstone, and in the Teton Moun- 
tain re^on. There are no private holdings in Yellowstone Park. The United States Government has 
retained and always exercises exclusive jurisdiction over the park area. 

The Park Organization. 

The park is in charge of the superintendent, who controls all activities of the Government in the park 
except the United States commissioner's court and the post office; he also supervises the public utilities 
and individual operators who have franchises from the Department of the Interior authorizing them to 
conduct hotels, camps, transportation lines, stores, etc., for the accommodation of the traveling public. 
The organization which assists the superintendent in operating the park and conducting its many and 
varied activities under the policies of the National Park Service consists of nine depart ments-iadministra- 
tive, enc:ineering, protection, information, mechanical, electrical, property and transportation, sanitation, 
and painting. 

Summabt of Results Attained bt the Park Organization. 

All of these departments of the park organization rendered excellent service during the past year, and 
most satisfactory results were obtained in all activities in which they were engaged.^ 

The roads have been in splendid condition throughout the tourist season and prompted numerous expres- 
sions of praise from visitors, who declared that our roads now rank with the best of western highways. 
The park has been protected with great efficiency since the appointment of Chief Ranger Woodnng and 
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him of complete control of the rancer service. More trail work was performed during 
during any other year of the parkas existence, and with amazingly small cost. Fim 
plished on a grand scale, (ai surpassing in results the planting of previous years. There 



the assumption by him of complete control ( 

the past year than during any other year of ^ ^, 

Slanting was accomplished on a grand scale, (ai surpassing in results the planting of previous years. There 
ave been most gratifying results attained in the construction of automobile camps and in the improve- 
ment of water systems. Sanitation work has brought exceedingly fine results. Never before has park 
property been handled so economically and efficiently, and transportation facilities have been kept at a 
nigher standard than at any time in the past. The oulldings and grounds at headquarters, worth over 
$1,000,000, have been maintained in better condition and with less cost than we have oeen able to do this 
work before the present year. The painting and sign-posting achievements of the year have heen. highly 
gratifying. Machinery and equipment have been maintained in first-class condition, considering the 
fact that most of it is very ola and badly worn by long use, and all shop work has been generally satis- 
factory. An immense amount of work has been performed by the office force, and it is proper to mentica 
the fact that this force has had to undertake much work for other parks because the superintendent of the 
Yellowstone is also the field assistant to the director. 

Nearly 100,000 tourists were in the park during the summer and enjoyed its scenery and wonderful 
natural phenomena as well as its opportunities for healthful recreation. Less than a score of accidents 
occurred, and there was only one fatal accident, this resulting from the breaking of an axle of a private 
automobile. Service by the utilities was never better. Very few complaints were filed either with the 
rangers or at the headquarters office. This summary of the year's achievements indicates that both the 
Government organization and the utilities of the park are reaching a high state of efficiency and can be 
depended upon in the future to produce even better and more pleasing results than were accomplished 
this year. 

Weather. 

Unusually pleasant weather prevailed until the middle of November, but by the end of the month 
temperatures well below zero were recorded and, with but two exceptions, the greatest amount of snow 
that has fallen in November during the past 35 years. December continued cold, with an excess of snow- 
fall, there being 16 inches of snow on the ground at Mammoth Hot Spring at the end of the month, which 
with the exception of 1919 is the greatest of record for the date. At Sniuce River there were 43 inches on 
the ground at the end of the year. Extremely cold weather prevailed during January and February, the 
lowest temperature for the winter at Mammoth, 25* below zero. The January snowfall was light, but the 
February fall was the greatest that had occurred during the past 34 years. At Mammoth the depth of 
snow on the ground at the close of February, 29 inches, is the greatest of record for the date, while there 
were 56 inches on the ground at the Canyon and 64 inches at Snake River. March and April were months 
of light snowfall and decreased steadily until at the end of April it had practically all disappeared at lower 
elevations, while in the passes and at higher elevations material depths remained. May was generally 
cold, but June was warm, with the greatest amount of sunshine of record. The midsummer months were 
characterized by frequent thunderstorms, though generally li^t . The highest temperature for the summer 
88% occurred at Riverside on July 4 and also on August 18. KilUng trost occurred at Mammoth September 
8, with a temperature of 25*. 

Railroads and Hiqhwats to Park Gateways. 

No new gatewaj^ to the park were opened during the past year but the Hoback Canyon Road leading 
into the Jackson Hole from Rock Springs and other points on the Lincoln Highwaywas opened for travel 
and dedicated with appropriate ceremonies on July 15, 1922. Congressman F. W. Mondell and Gov. 
Robert D. Carey, of Wyoming, participated. 

Four railroads carried passengers to park gatewa]rs during the season. The Northern Pacific, with 
terminal at Gardiner, Mont., the northern gateway, operated two trains daily over its branch line from 
Livineston, carrying sleepers from Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, and Omaha, and Portland and Seattle. 
The Union Paclnc Sjrstem operated its Yellowstone Special between Salt Lake City and West Yellowstoae, 
the western gateway, each day of the season . During the larger part of the summer daylight trains b^ween 
Pocatello and West Yellowstone were operated by the Union Pacific, connecting at PocateUo with trains 
from St. Louis, Denver, and Portland, Oreg. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad operated three trains daily into Cody, the eastern gateway 
town. These trains carried sleepers. 

The Chicaeo & North Western Railroad operated one train toand from Lander. Wyo^ the southern gateway 
town, each dJay, which train arrived in the evening and departed in the morning. This is the first season 
that the Chicago & North Western has carried passengers to Lander for the Yellowstone Park tour. A now 
transportation line, known as the Lander- Yellowstone Transportation Co., operated standard national 
park busses each day between Lander and Moran, taking a day and half for the trip with night stop-over 
at Brooks Lake. At Moran tourists transferred to the cars of the Yellowstone Park Tnmsportation Co., 
for the trip to the Lake Hotel and Lake Camp, which were reached in the late afternoon of the second day 
from Lander.' 

While only 99 passengers were carried during the season from Lander to the park this is regarded as a good 
showing for the first year's operation and there is every reason to believe that the popularity of the Lander, 
or southern gateway, will rapidly increase as its wonders become known. When the park is extended 
southward more tourists will doubtless use the new route because the handicap of distance from the park 
line will be greatly reduced. 

Railroad and other Pubuctty. 

Yellowstone has been the object of a tremendous amount of advertising and favorable newspaper and 
magazine publicity prior to and during this season. The campaign of advertising conducted by tne rail- 
roads was very extensive and effective. Beautiful booklets on the park were issued in huge quantities and 
distributed in all sections of the Nation . Many editors and special writers were in the pane in the course of 
the summer, among them being some of the best known writers of our time. Over 100 members of the 
National Editorial Association, all of whom are editors of newspapers, spent four days in the park, July 
lS-16, inclusive, while en route to Missoula, where their annual convention was held. Through the coop- 
eration of the public utilities of the park a writer was placed in the park during the season, who ^seminated 
to newspapers of the country a large number of Interesting articles bearing on the use of the park and like- 
wise used pictures of tourists life in the park to good advantage in publicity work. 

An especially fine collection of pictures was secured during the summer by the official photographer, 
J. E. Haynes, and by photographers on the ranger force. 

As usual, the National Park Serviceitself and many highway associations conducted campaigns of pub- 
licity with excellent results in the stimulation of travel. 
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Tbatbl nr 1982. 

Advertising of the park and other fovorable pnblidty Jnst described, oomfained with low rates offered by 
the raOroads, and acuTe work by hl^way associations and the National Park Service itself, succeeded In 
bringingto Yellowstone National' Park more visitors than it has ever had before in a single season. This 
year 98,223 visitors entered the park as against 81.651 last year. 

There was an increase in rail travel this year of 8,889 over last year. The western entrance shows an in- 
crease of 4,386 by rail; the northern entrance 3,266, and the eastern entrance 1,138; 99 came via the Lander or 
soathon gateway. AH entrances showed an increase in aut(miobile travel; 2,M3 at the east; 1,564 at the 
. noirth; 1,602 at the west; and 1,968 at the south. 

The western entrance continues to lead in rail travel, while the Ckxly, or eastern entrance, again main- 
tained its supremacy as the motorists' favorite gateway. 

The largest niunber of park entrants registered in a smgle day in the history of the park was 1,983 on Juhr 
23. Compare this with the high figures of last year, 1,650 on August 8, 1921, and 1.408 on August 2, 1990. 
The heaviest train travel occurred on June 20 when 1,223 people were dfelivered at the rail gateways. Pre- 
vious record 665 on August 10, 1920. The heaviest rail travel arriving at a single gateway was 757 at West 
Yellowstone by the Umon Pacific System, July 23, 1922. On June 20, 1922, the Northern Pacific delivered 
734 at Gardiner. Previous years' record was 381 at West Yellowstone August 3, 1920. 

There was sn. increase of 7,667 in motor travel over last year. 

The heaviest motor travel at park gateways on one day was 337 automobiles carrying 1,181 tourists on 
August 7, 1922, compared with 326 automobiles carrying 1,247 passengers on August 8, 1921. The eastern or, 
Cody, entrance enjoyed the largest motor travel for a single day when on August 7, 1922, 126 cars carrying 
437 people entered the park. Obe hundred and fifteen cars with 404 people entered the Cody entrance on 
August 5, 1021. 

It is estimated that each day between July 20 and August 15, there was an average of 5,000 people in the 
park. About 50,000 of the total of 51,506 motorists here in their own cars camped out with their own equip- 
ment. Visitors represented every State in the Union, Alaska. Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and the Pamana 
Canal Zone; England and 9 other countries belonging to the Bjritish Empire; and 13 other foreign countries, 
Austria. Belgimn, China, Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switceriand. 

There were 121 makes of automobiles in the park during the season and 7 makes of motor cycles. 

Total teaaon travel bff entranca, 19ii and 19tt, 





Rail 
visitors. 


By automobile.! 


By motorcycle. 


wag- 
ing, 
horse- 
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season 
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Gateway. 


Cars. 


Visi- 
tors. 


Motor- 
cycles. 


Visi- 
tors. 


Total 
visitors 


1922. 
North 


10,861 

17,094 

5,304 

99 


5,448 
4 983 
5,964 
1,548 
310 


18,154 

17 794 

20,039 

6,620 


47 

41 

35 

3 


76 

62 

55 

5 


669 
801 
337 
100 


"i;253' 


20.760 


West 


36,761 


East 


25.735 


South 


5 724 


Preseason visitors (north and west). . . 
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Total 


33,358 


18,253 


61,507 


126 


198 


1,907 


1,253 


98,223 




1921. 
North 


7,595 
12,708 
4,166 


4,854 
4^451 
5,109 
1,015 


16,690 
16,202 
17,496 
3,552 


23 
23 
29 

1 


36 
36 
49 
2 


1,316 
847 
211 
61 


'784* 


25,537 
29,793 
21,922 


West 


East 


South 


3,616 
784 


Preseason visitors (north and west). . 













' ' ■ ** 






Total 


24,469 


15,429 


53,840 

■ 


76 


123 


2,435 


784 


81,651 





1 Includes 934 cars and 3,168 visitors entering more than once during the season of 1922 and 787 cars and 
2,694 visitors entering more than once in 1921. 

Trail Tftips. 

Each year more and more i>eop]e use the trails of the park and during the season of 1922 there were many 
large i)aHies seeing the i>ark via the saddle horse routes. Among them were two large parties, one com- 
posed of eastern girls and another of eastern boys, both conducted by the Valley Ranch Co., with head- 
quarters ;Qn the South Fork of the Shdshone. The girls' party is the first of its land ever to be conducted 
through the park. 

National Park Service AcnyiriEs. 

Work of the National Park Service relates to administration, protection, and maintenance of the park 
and its improvements, construction of new improvements, supervision of the public utilities and individual 
operators and a wide ranee of miscellaneous matters. There are 356 miles of roads in the park, 781) miles 
of trails, besides several hundred miles of game trails used by rangers on patrol; 259 nmes of telephone 
wires; approximately 100 buildings, tncludmg Fort Yellowstone, a plant worth in excess of 11,000,000; a 
large amount of machinery and equipment; power plant; water systems; 8 highly developed automobile 
camps and 36 autofnobile camps of which development has started; the buffalo ranch and three hay ranches; 
also several isolated hayfields. 
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ADioNisnuxiyB DwtAxruxxn. 

HeaiqucarUrt ofltee.—Duiinz the year from five to seren clerks were employed in the headquartert of&oe 
on general correspondeDce, mes, persomiel. porchasizigy disbursixiff. thne-keeping, miscellaneous finftTwiiai 
matters, information and a wide range of other duties relating to tms and to <Nher parks. Approxhnately 
13,000 pieces of mail were received and 13,300 dispatched. 

iipproprlotiotM.— Appropriations made availalde since the date of the last report are as Idlows: 



Act. 



May 34. 
May 24. 



Purpose. 



1928 fiscal year. AdministratioD, protection^ maintenance 

1023 fiscal year. Construction of ^ysical improvements (immediately available) . 



Amoont* 



1281,000 
80,800 



361,800 



BBVsiruBS roB 1022. 

Bevenues odlleoted during the 1082 fiscal year were as follows: 

Sale of automobile and motorcycle permits $100,487.72 

Collected from corporations and individuals operating hotels, permanent camps, the tnmspor- 

taticn line, stores, and picture shops 52,302.35 

SaleoCelectriccurrent, water, and miscellaneous coDectioas 3,254.46 

Total 165,014.53 

All of these funds were deposited to the credit of miscellaneous receipts in the United States Treasury. 
Bevenues for the 1023 flsc^ year wiH amount to 8196,000. 

PXBSOimXL. 

Durlm^he year the maximum nnmber of employees on the pay rdls was 112 appointees and 300 tempos 
mechanics, skilled laborers, laborers, etc. . a total of 472 on August 15. The mimmiiTn number of employees 
on the pay ndl occurred dnring the monih of February when there were 62 appointees and 6 others on the 
roUs. 

On Hav 22, 1922. Asst. Supt. Chester A. lindsley was appointed postmaster of Yellowstone Park, but was 
also offioaDy designated as assistant superintendent, under which he continues to -pertonn. some of his 
former Park Service duties in addition to ois post-office duties. 

On Hay 22, 1922, Mr. Leroy Hill, purchasing derk and disbursing officer, was appointed assistant supet* 
intendent. 

On January 16, 1922, Park Ranger Sam T. Woodring was appointed chief ranger vice James McBride. 

ENGINEEBIMa DlPAKTM INT. 

Park engineer in charge with two assistant engineers during the working season. The principal work of 
the engineering department was the maintenance and upkeep of the roads. On account of the late fall the 
roads of the park were open to automobile traffic until late in November, but the heavy snows of the winter 
blocked them until the latter part of May. The first car went through from headquairters to Old Faithfijl 
on May 26, and to Yellowstone Lake on June 3. The Continental Divide Road was opened June 11; Dun* 
raven Pass on June 12; Sylvan Pass, June 14; the Southern Entrance Road, June 25, and the Mount Wash- 
bum Road . June 28. The loop road system and the east, northern and west approach roads were all in fine 
conditi(m tor traffic when the park opened on June 18. 

Road 7nain<«7ianc0.— During the park season 345 miles of roads were maintained, induding 28 miles in the 
Shoshone National Forest, east of the park, and 30 miles in the Teton National Forest, south of the park. 
Twenty-three small crews, requiring the service of 106 employees and 42 teams, were stationed firom 10 to 15 
miles apart. Each crew maintained a section averaging 15 miles of road. 

Sprinkling *y«teTO.— From June 20 to September 8, 107 miles of main iMurk roads were sprinkled twice 
daily. The equipment used was 2 autotruck sprinklers, 16 four-horse sprinklers and 2 two-horse sprinklers. 
One repair crew of seven men and two teams made repairs and maintained the system during the season. 
Five new nons^irinkable redwood tanks were installea. four of 1,600-gallon capacity and one of 3,000 gallon 
capadty. The svstem was also extended to indude that section between Norris Junction and Virginia 
Ci»cades, about 3 miles. For the operation and maintenance of the sprinkling system the following crew 
was required: 1 foreman, 2 carpenters, 16 four-horse teamsters, 2 two-horse teamsters, 2 truck drivers, 7 
lab^Kers and 36 twc^hcvse teams 

Road Improvementf Dunraven Pom.— The improvement of the road through Dunraven Pass, which was 
begun in 1919 and continued during the fdlowug seasons, was completed in August. The work this year 
consisted prindpally of excavating side ditches through the rock cuts and general deaning up. Two and 
one-half miles of ditch were blasted out. Three^iuarters of a mile of road leading tram the pass toward 
the Canyon was surfaced with gravel. 

Oravd »ur facing, —Hoads leamng south from the loop system and West Thumb toward Mocan on Jack- 
son Lake were improved by surfacing as follows: The Dime Creek grade, about three-fourths of a mile in 
length, was widened and eravded. 6y the end of the season about ^ miles of the South Forest road will 
have been surfaced. Similar work was done between the 1 and 6 mile posts south of West Thumo; 2 miles 
of oaveling have been completed to date and other stretches amegating 2 mUes will be gravded this fall. 

Repair and conaruction of bridges.— Five bridges of reinforced concrete were constructed in the Shoshone 
Forest Reserve this year, as fdlows: 

MOBMON GREEK. 

Thirty-fbot span, sted I beam bridge witii reinforced concrete wine walls and railinm. Contains five 
32^oot sted I beams, 70 cubic yards of concrete, 4,528 pounds of sted. Cost complete, 12,967.56. 

aorr cbbbe. 

Twenty-foot span concrete I beam bridge. Contains 5,940 pounds of sted and 64 cubic yards of ooocreta 
Cost complete, 12,272.10. 
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MBinON CBEIK. 

Twelvo-foot reinforced concrete slab bridge. Contains 48 cubic yards of concrete and 3,095 pounds of 
steel. Cost complete, $2,053. 

PAOODA CBEEE. 

Twelve-foot reinforced concrete slab bridge. Contains 48 cubic yards of concrete and 3,095 pounds of 
steel. Cost complete, $1,267.93. 

HOSS CBEEE. 

Six by eight foot culvert. Contains 3,368 pounds of steel and 26 cubic yards of concrete. Cost complete, 
11,083.86. 

Tbe following bridges were repaired with new strin^rs and redecked with 34nch plank: Lost Creek, 
18 foot roan; Nameit Creek, 21-foot span; Clocktower 27-f6ot span, and another bridge over a stream on 
Sylvan Mill. 28-foot span. 

On the West Gallatin Road four 30-foot and one 24-foot bridges were redecked with poles. Fourteen 
small log culverts, three 6-foot log culverts, and one 8-foot log brid^ were rebuilt. 

Rood protecUoTi. Shoshone Forat.—Xs a means of protection to the roadway from the encroachment 
of the Shoshone River, the following work was done tms year: Six hundred feet of embankment riprapped 
with large rocks near Grinnell Creek; 300 feet of embankment riprapped near Middle Creek; one log divcmon 
crib, 8 feet wide. 9 feet high, and 24 feet long added to the present cnb at Elk Fork: log diversion crib, 8 feet 
wide, 5h feet high, and 90 feet long, buUt opposite the moutn of Canfleld Creek; log diversion Grib,9 feet wide, 
9 feet higlL. and 50 feet long, built at the Palisades. 

Bechler Kiver Road survey.— As this repeat is written a preliminary survey is being made for a road up the 
Firehole River from Lone Star Geyser to the headwaters of the rirehole, thence down Little's Fork of 
the Bechler to Three River Junction, thence down the Bechler and Falls River to Cave Falls, near the south 
park line. With the park engineer and the chief ranger I rode over the route of this proposed road on 
August 22 and 23. 

Parapets and auard rails.— Th% program started last year of building log guard raQs and masonry parapets 
for protection along dangerous sections of the roads was contmued this season. The greater part of the 
work done this year was at the Needles near Tower Falls, whero the followine work was completed: 54 
masonry piers 20 by 20 inches were constructed, 288 20-lnch log posts planted 36 inches m the ground, 4,576 
linear feet of 9-inch guard rail placed on the piers and posts and 90 cudIo yards of material moved to elimi- 
nate sharp curves. Between xhe 4 and 5 mile posts from Mammoth on the Tower Falls Road 1,136 linear 
feet of guard rail were built, requiring 81 20-incn log posts placed, 30 of whidi were set in concrete. Two 
hundred and seventy-five linear feet of guard rail were also buJt around the sharp curve above the 
Gardfeer River Bridge. 

NEW BXTILDINGS. 

The Lake ranger station and communitv center.— The third of a chain, which it is hoped to have through- 
out the park, is practically completed and will be ready for the 1923 season. The plans for this building, 
developed by the landscape engmeering division of the Park Service, have given us a structure umque in 
type and at the same time well suited for its requirements . The large community room forms an octagon in 
plan which is slightly less than 40 feet across. In the center is a ereat stone fireplace, open on four sides, 
which will present a campfire effect. A wing 26 by 38 feet provides quarters for the rangers stationed at 
this junction, the space being divided into a Combined kitchen and dimng room, office, dormitory, and 
bath, with ample hall and closets. Logs have been utihzed in the construction of the station with roof 
of sawed shakes and with a broad terrace of flat stones. The Lake Station has become one of the talked-of 
structures of the park. 

Auto camp comfort stations.— A. standard type comfort station has been prepared for auto camps in the 
park and this season will see the completion of at least three of these builoings, aae at Yellowstone Lake 
and two at Old Faithful auto camp. The sanitary engmeer of the Public H^th Service and our master 
plumber worked in conjunction with our landscape division in an effort to secure a layout not only pre- 
s^table from the landscape point of view but one which would be thoroughly efficient as well. The 
building at Lake measures 12 feet 6 inches by 22 feet and those at Old Faithful 17 by 25 feet. Both con- 
sist of separate compartments for men and women separated by a 3-foot space which is utilized for plumbing 
installation. The plumbing fixtures are of the latest approveotype and these stations, forming a part of the 
new sanitary layout for the public auto camp, will be a much needed addition. The buil<ungs are con- 
structed with a frame of heavy logs which are exposed to weather. The walls are of rough boards and 
battens and the roof of shakes, this oombinaticui appearing w^ in the woods where they are located. 

Maintenance crew stations.— X small building 16 oy 22 feet for use as a dining room and kitchen for the 
maintenance crew stationed at Dunraven Pass is under construction at the present time. This is a frame 
buildine with sawed shake roof. A similar building for the Cub Creek maintenance crew on the east 
approach road Is being constructed on the banks of Cub Creek. This building is built of loB9 and is being 
ceiled inside in order that it may be used in winter as a snowshoe cabin by rangers patrolling oetween Lake 
ranger station and Sylvan Pass ranger station. 

Lake engineer station alterations.— The engmeer station at Lake was improved by installation of more 
windows and by the erection of screens for doors and windows. Preparations have been made to chink the 
buUding. Another room will be added next year in order that this station may be used in winter as the 
Lake ranger station. 

Repairs to penstock.— The steel penstock. 2,300 feet long, which conveys water from the reservoir to the 
IK)wer house at Mammoth was painted and placed on concrete piers to prevent deterioration by rust. The 
piers are 14 inches wide and are spaced 15 feet apart. Pamting was done under the supervision of the 
master jminter. 

Lanascape enfiineering activities.— Work, by the landscape engineering division included the preparation 
^ of plans for buudmgs mentioned above, examination of plans and advice regarding location and erection 
of buildmgs by public utilities and individual operators, advice on painting, etc. Arrangements were also 
made, in the interest of the improvement of the landscape, for the removal of telephone lines and poles 
from certam sections of road where these lines and poles are too conspicuous. This work wiU be resumed 
before the openmg of next season. Considerable work was done in tne clearing of dead timber from road- 
sides. Several ugly entanglements of timber along the roads, thrown down by storm, were removed. 

PBOTSCnON Depabtmbnt. 

Under the direction of the chief ranger a vast amount of tremendously important work was tlone in the 

eotection department during the year. The ranger force was reorgamzed) many changes m personnel 
ing made. Until June 15 the ranger force consisted of 1 chief park ranger, 3 assistant chief rangers, 1 fish 
and game warden, and 23 park rangers. During the summer tms force consisted of 27 park rangers, includ- 
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ing the chief ranger and his assistants, and 44 temporary rangers. Twenty-ooe ranger stations and 15 
snowshoe cabins were in use during the year. A manual giylng in detail the instructions for the ranger 
force was issued in June. 

Winter activities.— The winter activities of the ranger force were confined to the protection of the wild 
life of the park. During the sprmg months the rangers patrolled the roads to prevent washouts and made 
/ftequent reports on the melting of the snow. The condition of the wild life dunng the wmter is reported 
elsewhere. 

Summer activities,— During the summer the work of the ranger force was greatly expanded, comprehend- 
«ing the protection of forests n'om fire, care of the wild life, checking of traffic at the gateways, protection of 
geyser and hot-spring formations, gmding tourists, operation of information office, lecturing, motor-cycle 
patrol of the roads, etc. 

Forest fires.— There were few forest fires and none of these caused serious damage. During the latter part 
of June a fire burned mto the park from the Madison National Forest, destroying approximately 80 acres 
of timber along the Madison River where this stream leaves the park. On August 14 a forest fire was caused 
by lightning on the Cody Road. The fire burned over 1) acres. Several small fires occurred but no great 
damage was done because of the prompt action taken by rangers and others. 

New Soda Butte statUm.—A log structure of simple design prepared by the landscape divisioa is under 
construction by the rangers at the Cooke City entrance to the pe^k, replacing the old station located near 
the mouth of Soda Butte Creek. This building, combining a checking and ranger station, is situated 
on a beautiful wooded spot near the park boundary in such a way that a good view of approaching traffic 
may be had. The rough log type is used here with an effort to keep away from modem commercial mate- 
rials. The building measures 22 by 34 feet, divided into large living room, kitchen, and dormitory, and 
in addition a porch extends across the entire end of the buildmg. 

Fish hatchery on Fish Lake.— The design of this building conforms with that of the new Soda Butte 
station and was erected by rangers during the month of May. The building is 18 by 24 feet with a 7-foot 
extension in front for a porch. The intenor plans for the hatchery were prepared by Supt. W. T. Thomp- 
son of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. All materials were furnished by the Bureau of Fls^ieries. 

Trail maintenance and improvement.— There are at the present time 791i miles of trails in Yellowstone 
National Park. Of these, 88 miles were constructed during the present year and 654i miles were cleared 
of fallen timber, repaired, and maintained. New trails constructed included several sections of the Howard 
Eaton trail, the namegiven to the trail system paralleling the loop-road system. The trail was named 
in honor of Howard Eaton, pioneer g«ide of Yellowstone and famous game conservatiooLst, who died 
April 5, 1922. 

Fish planting.— One of the notable achievements of the year was the completion of the greatest fish- 
planting project ever undertaken in Yellowstone Park. The following Is a summary of this work: 



Total collection of black spotted trout eg 

Number of eggs ooUectea in park, hat4 

waters or planted as eyed eggs 



8 from park waters 

tied and returned to park 



Total number fish planted {n park. 



Black spotted trout collected in park 

Black spotted trout received from Montana State hatchery. 



Eastern brook trout from outside hatcheries 

Rainbow trout received from Montana State hatchery.. 
Orayling received from Montana State hatchery 



Total fish plants for year.. 



1920 



8,512,600 
1,951,300 

1,951,300 



1,951,300 
38,000 
40,000 



2,029,300 



1921 



5,996,000 
2,871,000 



2,871,000 
18,000 



2,880,000 
82,000 
80,000 

1,000,000 



4,051,000 



• 
1922 



16,761,920 
7,373,800 



7,373,800 
1,000,000 



8,373,800 
116,000 
120,000 



8,609,800 



We are tremendously indebted to the Fish and Oame Commission of the State of Montana for cooperation 
in these fish-planting activities, 1,000,000 black spotted trout fineerlincs, 116,000 eastern brook fingerlings. 
and 120,000 rainbow trout fingerlings having been given to the park by tne State in return for black spotted 
eggs c(fllected here. 

BUFFALO BANCH OPERATIONS. 

The Buffalo Ranch is maintained for the care of the so^salled tame buffalo herd. This herd at the 

E resent time numbers 678 animals. When last year's report was written there were 506 buffalo reported 
1 the herd. Later 22 more calves of the 1921 crop were counted. Deaths and shipments during the 
year totaled 58 and there were 108 calves bom in 1922. The 1921 calves were vaccinated November 25 
and December 3 of last year. Of these 82 calves. 43 were male and 39 female; 27 of the males were castrated. 
Two of the female calves broke their legs during vaccination and were killed. Fifty-two buflUo died 
of hemorrhagic septicemia between Marcn 18 and April 5. Of these, twenty4hree were yearling buBs, 
nine yearling heifers, two 2-year-old bulls, seven 2-year-old heifers, one 3-year-old bull, six 3-year-(dd nelf ers, 
two 4-year-old cows, one 5-year-old cow, and one 10-year-old cow. Shipments of buffalo totaled 4. One 
bull and three cows 3J years old were shipped to the New York Zoological Park, New York, in charge 
of the chief buffalo keeper. 

During the winter the herd was fed a total of 517 tons of hay, feeding starting on December 28, 1921. 
and ending April 24, 1922. Improvements at the Buffalo Rancn during the year Include the cutting and 
hauling of 800 i)08ts and fence rails to repair fences broken down by elk, clearing and plowing of 200 acres 
of land on Amethyst Creek, and the installation of new headgates in the lower hay meadows. Thirty 
headgates are to be installed, 1 5 being completed at this time. 

HAY RANCH OPERATIONS. 

The following table shows the hay fed at the various park ranches during the past winter and 
the approximate amount put up this seasoiL As the greater part of this year's hay has not been in the 
stack long enough to measure it , it is not possible to give accurate tonnage at present. 
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Location. 


On hand 
faU 1921. 


Fed 
winter 
1921-22. 


Left 


Put up 
1922. 


AvaU- 

ablefan 

1922. 


B uffalo Ranch . .T 


662 
510 
148 
150 


517 
495 
60 
130 


145 
16 
88 
20 


375 
400 
150 


520 


Slough Creek 


415 


Gardner , 


238 


Yanceys ^ 


50 70 






Total 


1,470 


1,202 


268 


975 


1,243 







Predatory Animals. 
During th^ year 154 predatory animals were killed, 24 wolves and 130 coyotes. 
Natural Features of the Park. 

The park naturalist and the rangers made observations of the wild-life conditions, eeysers, forests, flowers , 
«tc., and the following information regarding the natural features of the park is based on those observations: 

Oame conditions.— Oame conditions the past year have been excellent, with the exception of those affect- 
ing the antelope. In spite of the severe winter our loss in game animals was only slightly above normal 
and natural loss. The severe winter was disastrous to the antelope, about one-third of the nerd being lost. 
Our forage is in fairly good condition this fall and all game should winter well, unless the winter is unusually 
severe. 

Tame bufalo.— The condition of the herd of 57$ so-called tame buffalo is covered in the paragraph relative 
to the Buffalo Ranch. Eighteen, fine bulls of this herd were kept at Mammoth Hot Sprii^ during the 
summer season. 

Wild bu/ato.— Unavoidable conditions made it practically impossible to make extensive observatioiis 
of our wild buffalo herd. ThiHeen were found in the Pelican Creek district and 56 along the Lamar River. 
One large bull was found dead at the mouth of Willow Creek. In addition to the 59 actually seen, signs 
were observed of a herd of about 50 on Cache Creek. I would place the number of animals in the wild herd 
at 125 to 150. 

Mountain theep.^Shoeip scab, the disease that threatened for a time to exterminate our mountain sheM>, 
has practically disappeared and we have a large, thriving herd of about 250 animals. They were seen in 
manv different parts of the park last season, including the Bechler River district. 

Antdope.—The most serious game problem in the park concerns the antelope. Unfavorable winter 
range conditions inside the park boundaries is the main cause of the rapid decline in numbers of this animal. 
Timid, nervous, and not natiu^lly adapted to the area in which the settlement of the outside country has 
forced th^, they are easy prey for coyotes and wolves and not physicallv able to withstand the severe 
winter elements. The herd consists of about 350 animals at present, of which 125 are this year's kids. 

IfooM.— A severe blow was dealt to our moose herds last fall when the State of Wyoming authorized the 
kiOing of 50 bulls in the Upper Yellowstone country- This nearly exterminated the male moose on this 
area and has a much greater effect in that it will affect the calf crop during the next few years, as the bulls 
were killed before the rut. With the issuance of 50 additional permits for the coming season the days of 
the Upper Yellowstone moose may be considered numbered. 

Moose are rapidly taking up range in other sections of the park and are thriving in regions where they are 
left undistiu-bed. • 

Deer.— Only five white-tail deer were observed around headquarters during the past season.- There 
are but few of this species in the park. Blacktail deer are very numerous in all sections of the park. One 
herd of 56 was obsOTved at Ganuner last May and others of 15 to 40 seen frequently in various sections. 
There are over 1,000 of these animals in the park. 

Elk.— The northern herd of elk wintered well and there is a splendid calf crop this year. Bad snow 
conditions in the Jackson Hole were responsible for a heavy loss of calves in the southern herd. A show 
herd of 12 was inclosed during the summer near the buffalo corral for tourist enjoyment. 

Black 6ear«.— Black and brown bears have been numerous in all parts of the part and around the garbage 
dumps at hotels and camps. Aside from a few stolen hams and other edible articles they have caused 
very little trouble diuing the past season. "Hold-up" bears have been active along the roads. 

Grizzly bears.— The grizzlies are seldom seen except at hotel garbage dumps. There is no doubt but 
that they are present in sufficient numbers to maintain their species in the park. As many as 16 were 
observed at the Canyon in one evening, and several at the Lake and Old Faithful. 

Beaver.— Beaver are thriving in all sections of the park. Many new colonies have been established during 
the past year and their ^gns have been observed In many sections where they have never been known before . 

Rabbits and other STnauanimals. —'Rsibbits are very numerous and often seen by persons driving at night. 
Woodchucks are getting more numerous every year. Several at the Canyon Camp have been petted, fed, 
and photographed by thousands of tourists the past summer. Ground squirrds are thriving and get to 
be a nuisance around the various buildings- and road camps throughout the park. Pine squirrels, chip- 
munks, conies, and other small animals are thriving under park protection. 

Birds.— With the discovery and identification by Park Naturalist Skinner of the bobolink, ruddy 
tumstone, and white-faced glossy ibLs, our list of park birds has increased to 205 species . Only about 70 are 
conspicuous enough to be noticed by our tourists. 

rree«.— 1922 was notable for the addition to our list of two new junipers, and a new broad-leafted cotton- 
wood identified by our park naturalist. 

Flowers.— AgsAn we note that our visitors are becoming more and more keen on flowers, never faU to 
admire them, and are eager seekers of botanical lore. More than 50 varieties were added to our list, bringing 
it very close to a total of TOO species. 

Grasses were badly injured by lack of rainxn June, but recovered later at the hi^er elevations. This 
June drought cut down the early flowers i)erceptibly; but the more generous showers later caused an 
unusual rebirth, and later than usual, a wonderful display of fringed gentians. The scarcity of early rain 
combined with warm weather led most of our flowers to blossom very early. 

GETSEBS. 

During the winter of 1921-22 no very great changes occurred in either the Hot Springs or the Geyser 
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At Mammoth Hot SpHngs.— The Orange Spring developed a small opening on top of the moimd from 
irhich a pencil-size stream of water constantly snot op 10 Inches or more; activity and color increased 
at Minerva Terrace; Pulpit Terrace showed some wonderful growth and improvement, and the same 
is true of Jupiter Terrace; a fine spring and terrace started on the northern part of the old Marble Terrace 
in July and still continues to improve ahd Increase in size; the spring near the old Cupid's Cave has 
opened again and is more active and more beautiful perhaps than ever before. 

On August 14 one of the Roadside Springs had a violent eruption, threw out quantities of rock and 
mud, and deluged the road. More acti^ty has since been shown, and has created a great deal of interest. 
It has been suggested that if this geyser action continues, it be called "The Senu-Centennial." This 
is the geyser that attracted so much interest as to be discussed in newspapers in all sections of the country. 

At JVorris Oeyser JBa«<n.— Whirligig Oeyser has been more active; the Constant Oeyser has returned 
to its old regularity of one eruption every minute; Mud Bdler and the Valentine Geyser grew less and 
less frequent; the Bathtub was simply a boiling spring without geyseritic action. The Monarch Geyser 
did not play at all. 

At Lower Oeynr Batin.—AM features remained normal. The Fountain Geyser played only once from 
the newer opemng. 

At Upper Oeyser Batin.— Old Faithftil played every 64.6 minutes until June 21, when the average 
period suddenly dropped to 60.5 minutes imtif July 5, when it rose again to 63 minutes and so continued 
until the end of the season, extreme periods were 36 and 82 minutes Icng: the Daisy played on an average 
every 75 minutes; the Grand every 11 hours; the Giantess played twice during the seas(m and the Beehive 
only once; the Castle played well three or four times a week; the Giant was seen more than usual, about 
three. times a month; the Lion. Grotto, Oblong, and Sawmill played frequently but irregularly; the 
Riverside was not otiite so regular this year, varying from 6} to 8 hours with an average Interval of 7i 
hours; the Fan and the Mortar did not play at all and both seem to be quite ''dead"; the Lone Star 
continued to play every 2^ to 3 hours. 

At Wett Thumb.— The Lakeshore and one or two other small geysers played at times. 

To sum up the season, I should say geyser activity, except the Giantess and Beehive, has been very 
vigorous indeed. 

iNyOBMATION DEPABTMENT. 

The museum, guide service and lecture service are all parts of the educational work being conducted 
in Yellowstcme National Park in accordance with the policy of the National Park Service to make the 
parks mean more to the tourists from an educational standpoint. All o£ these services have been very 
popular with the tourists. The work of the information department is necessarily Closely related to the 
work of the rangers and has been included above in connection with the discussion of what was accom- 
plished in the protection department during the year. 

Information oj^ice.—Thirty thousand two hundred and ei^ty-nine people visited the information office 
at headquarters during the smnmer— 3,415 in June, 11,362 in July, 10j9l6 in Augudt, and 1,4^ ^ Sept^nber. 
Compare the total of 30,289 with 24,443 visitors to the information office in 1921 and 9,918 in 1920. 

A total of 3,954 Government publications relating to the park, including 944 National Parks PortfoHos, 
and 632 other publications about the park were sold in the Information office. A total of 31,945 free Gov- 
ernment publications were distributed by this office and 62,000 free publications were given to visitors 
at ranger stations. 

Museum.— The room in the rear of the information office was fitted up as a museum, apecim^is of 
igneous rocks, geyserite, and petrified wood were installed, and the museum thrown open to the public 
on June 20, the opening day of the season. Although the men were kept busy on other work necessitated 
by the heavy rusn of tourists, specimens of various kinds were collectea, labeled, and installed throughout 
the season until now (September 20) there are 47 exhibits in the Igneous rock case, 43 exhibits in the 
eeyserite case, 41 exhibits in the petrified wood case, 2 mounted animal heads, 1 mounted eaele, a case 
illustrating beaver work and containine 4 exhibits, a contorted tree, 2 specimens of minerals, and 80 
exhibits of pressed and dried flowers. To make the exhibits as interesting as possible, far more than the 
usual care was taken in the preparation of the descriptive labels. 

Lecture service.- At Mammoth Hot Springs. Temporary Park Ranger Dr. F. E. A. Thone delivered a 
total of 232 lectures on the park, its geology, flora, fauna, nistorv, etc. It is estimated that in his lectures 
Doctor Theme spoke to 60,000 tourists. Lectures were given at Mammoth permanent camp at 7.20; at Mam- 
moth Hotel at 7.55, and before a bonfire in the public autcnnobile camp at 8.30 each evening. From, time 
to time lectures were also given in different parts of the park by the park naturalist. 

Guide service.— Twenty'Seven thousand one hundred and three people (337 guide parties) were guided 
by rangers over the formations at Upper Geyser Basin. At Mammoth Hot Springs 10,396 peoi)le were 
guided over the hot-spring terraces. 

Sanitation Department. 

Under the direction of the master plumber the extensive water and sewer system at heitdquarters was 
maintained during the year. A new heating plant with 1,000 feet of radiation was installed in the assistant 
superintendent's home. Boilers and radiation were also installed In the shops. Plumbing in the new 
ranger stations and community centers at Old Faithful and Grand Canyon were completed. Also the 
plumbing was nearly completed in the new Lake ranger station and community center and in the Lake 
comfort station. Water systems for new automobile camps were constructed as follows: At West Thumb, 
a reservoir with 8,000-gallon capacity and 8,000 feet of pipe line; at Madison Junction, a reservoir with 2,000- 
gaUon capacity and 3,000 feet ofpipe lines to camp grounds; Mammoth automobile camp grounds, extension 
of pipe lines 2,000 feet: Tower Fans automobile camp, a powerful hydraulic ram installed, cement reservoir 
under construction, and pipe lines being laid as report Is written. Also heating plant m post-office buildings 
and museum building being rebuilt. 

Notable achievements in other sanitation work, through cooperation with Public Health Service officials, 
include construction of a sewerage system and disposal plants at Upper Geyser Basin to protect the Firehole 
River from pollution by raw sewage from Old Faithful Inn, the permanent camp, the auto camp, and the 
ranger station, the sewerage system requiring the laying of 3,650 feet of 6-inch, 1,260 feet of 8-inch, and 2,175- 
feet of 10-inch vitrified tile, and the disposal plants requiring two sedimentation tanks with apparatuses 
fbr sterilization of effluent; the construction of a sedimentatidh tank and sewer system for Canyon permanent 
camp; the construction of a sewer line for Lake Camp; field work completed for comprehensive sewerage 
system and disposal plants at the Lake to care for hotel, camp ,auto camp, ranger station, and store. Simi- 
lar work was done for the Canyon Hotel plant; also the beginmng of drainaro and other work for mosquito 
control at Old Faithful and Lake: study and location of water supplies for auto camps at Madison Junction. 
West Thumb, Canyon, and Tower Falls; bacterlcdogical analysec of water and milk, 17 samples of milk and 
84 water samples being analyzed durmg the season and several sources of drinking water being condemned 
as a result thereof. 
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J)t» Hanison G. Py«r, of the SmitlisoniaQ Institation, export in mosquito control, and Mrs. Dyar, also ao 
anthority on mosquitoes and their control, spent nearly a month in the park making coUecttona cf tUL 
speefes of mosqmioes and examming their breedmg places. A comprehensiTe report was submitted 
describing the breeding places and the dominant varieties of mosquitoes. The report was couched in such 
directory language as to enable us to begin mosquito-control work in the form of drainage, filling low spots, 
ornling. 

Electbical Department. 

Electric tystem,— The following table shows the total production of the power plant, disposition of current 
revenues, etc., as compared with similar data for th3 fiscal year 1922: 
The petEik load for the year was 70 kilowatts. 

1921 1922 

Total production in kilowatt hours. 161,180 221,340 

Sold to park utilities 38,080 4l,(W3.4 

Consumed by Government buildings for power, lighting streets, and buildings, 

loss on lines, etc 123,100 183,602.2 

Total revenues from sale of electric current during year, at 5 cents per kilowatt 

hour $1,904.00 $2,051.17 

TelephoTie 9y9tem,—The telephone lines of the p«urk were maintained throughout the season. A new 
grounded wire line was built between the Lamar Kiver Bridge and the lower hay ranch on Slough Creek, 
7 miles. Also a line 3 miles in length was built from Dunraven Pass to the fire-lookout staticm on Mounr. 
Washburn. Nine miles of wire on Dunraven Pass and on the northern slope of Mount Washburn down as 
far a =; Haynes Tower FaUs Pictu^p Shop was removed and wire salvased. An extra wire was strung between 
Norris Junction and Canyon Junction 11 miles in length. The total mileage of telephone wire is now 261 
miles. 

Mechanical Depabtment. 

The mechanical department maintained 17 trucks, 8 automobiles, a steam endne, a caterpillar engine. 
3 steam rollers, compressors, pumps, etc.; repaired road machinery, including dump wagons, graders, 8 
gravel loaders, dragis, road tools, fire tools, etc. It also shod several hundred horses. It made the heavy 
Einees and locks for the doors of the new raneer stations. 

Tne carpenter did miscellaneous work in tne quarters at Mammoth, completed one new set of quarters 
in the old guardhouse at the south end of the old " Officers' Row," remodeled quarters assigned to the post 
office, shingled the plumbing shop and the assistant superintendent's quarters, laid new floors in two rooms 
of the superintendent's quarters, ouilt toilet structures for auto camps, made sigi^oards, etc. 

A maximnm of 12 men and a minimum of 6 were employed m the shops. 

Pbopertt and Tbanspobtation. 

Under the direction of the steward and master of transportation 711 tons of material, equipment, and 
suppUes were moved frcm railroad terminals to headquarters. From headquarters 8 trucks were operated 
through the park, supplying road camps, construction camps, etc. The total mileage of the trucks was 
approximately 40,000. A maximum of 11 men were engaged In the warehouses and in transportation work. 

Paintino Depabtment. 

The master painter and his assistants completed the painting of most of the roofs of the wooden buildings 
of Fort Yellowstone. The exterior walls of several more buildings of the fort werepainted. The residences 
of the United States commissioner and the assistant superintendent were painted. In the park the Tower 
Falls ranger station and the new ranger stations at Grand Canyon and Old Faithful were either painted or 
stained with creosote stain. Many trucks and wagons, including the sprinkler wagons, were painted and 
varnished. 

Five hundred wooden signs were made and painted, including 300 trail signs; 300 steel signs were repaired 
and approximately 400 new steel signs were erected; 2,500 new boundary signs are being erected. 

IMPBOVEIIENTB BT PUBUC UnUnBS AND INDIVIDUAL OpEBATOBS. 

YeUowttone Park Hotel Co.— An addition to the Lake Hotel was begun June 1. This annex will have 
113 rooms and 50 bathrooms. A girls' dormitorv of 58 rooms is under construction at Old Faithful, thus 
releasing for tourist use about 50 rooms in Old Faithful Inn. These rooms will be remodeled for tourists 
as soon as possible. Many other improvements were made by the hotel company, including painting of 
the exterior of the Mammoth Hotel, and the c(mipletion of the new dining room at Old Faithful Inn. 

The hotel company had 810 cords of wood cut for Old Faithful Inn, and 535 cords for the Lake Hotel, 
and approximately 1,000 cords are being cut for the Canyim Hotel. All wood cut was dead or fiillen timber. 

Yetlotpstone Park Camps Co.— At Mammoth 24 new cottages were constructed and furnished, together 
with additional washrooms and comfort stations to accomodate increased capadtv. At Old Faithful 
50 new cabins are in process of construction, which will Increase the capacity of that camp more than 20 

r' cent. The new recreation pavilion was operated during the season and proved a successful addition 
the entertainment features at the camp. A delicatessen tent. 20 by 40 feet, was constructed in the 
public automobile camp adjacent to Old Faithful Camp. This dencatessen served prepared cooked foods, 
such as soiq>s, roasts, stewsj hot biscuits, muffins, pies, and cakes; also fresh milk. 

At Lake modem flush toilets were installed in the washrooms and the water supply system for camp 
was improved and enlarged. A women's dormitory with a capacity for 24 persons was constructed. At 
Canyon Camp a modem sewerage svstem for the sdentiflc treatment of sewerage was installed and con- 
nected with flush toQets throughout the camp. Tub baths were also installed; two dormitories, each with 
a capacity for 24 employees, were built: 20 new cabins and 40 new tents are in process of construction. 

At Camp Roosevelt six log caUns of two rooms each and five frame cabins of two rooms each were con- 
structed. The travel at the camp showed an increase of about 30 per cent over 1921. 

YeHlovDHone Park Transportation Co.— This comi>any puehased twenty-three 11-passenger busses and 
a new &-ton truck with 1,200-gallon capacity, bought for hauling gasoline to various points in the park. 
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St^ersl oied toming cars were also purehased for special service. All motor equipment pur^ased was 
standard White Co. egulpmeQt. 

In its ooQstructioii department this company fouilt two new drivers' bmik houses and two new mess 
houses at Yellowstone Lake. It also remo ieled the stace bam at the Canvon tor a drivers' bunk house. 
New chauffeurs' and mechanics' bunk houses are being built at Old Faitnftil. Work is also in progress 
at West Yellowstone on the remodeling of the Old Yeliowstooe- Western Stage Co.'s buildings whidi will 
be hereafter used as western entrance headquarters. Other improvements made by this company inchide 
a new washroom at Old Faithful, a new air pump installed at the Mammoth garage, a new grinding machine 
and miscellaneous machine-shop equipment. 

YeUowttone Park Boat Oo.— This company purchased a new speed boat which was placed oo Lake Yd* 
lowstone. The boat has a capacity of 11 passengers. It is equipped with 185 horsepower Sterling engine 
and has a speed of from 35 to 40 miles per hour. 

/. E. Haynes, official phatogravher.—Ttiia operator conducted 11 sales estabHshments, 9 of these b^ing 
the same as those in operation last year. The 2 new units are a shop in the Canyon public automobile 
camp opened for business June 25 and a sales stand in Old Faithful Inn opened June 26. During the snm- 
mer the Tower Falls Shop and store was rebuilt and doubled in size. 

The photographic flnish>ng department at Mammoth Hot Springs was enlar gipd by a 24-foot ad<tition 
and the installauon of more equipment units provided double capacity. A 42-foot additfon to the Mammoth 
Picture Shop is under construction at thl^wnting. The 1922 adoition to the merchandise line of the ofSdal 
photographer includes the publishing of uie late Gen. Hiram M. Chittenden's book and a contract to pid>- 
ush Dr. Frank E. A. Thone's book on the trees and flowers of the YeUowttone, which will be in print in 
1923, making a collection of six YeUowstone books published by this operator. Nearly 100 negatives were 
added to his colleotiGii and all series were increased. 

Oeorgt WkUtaka-f merekafii,—X new warehouse is under construction at Mr. Whittakar's Canyoa store 
and an addition 10 feet in length is being built at the rear of the Mammoth store. The Mammoth store 
annex, formerly occupied by the post ofnce is being improved by a 30-fbot addition and a cellar and fur- 
nace room. 

C. A . Hamilton, merchant.— Mr. Hamilton completed his store and residence at Yellowstone Lake, also 
his filling station at that point. All of these buildings were painted. A comfort station for the use of 
tourists at his Old Faithful store is under construction. • 

Henrw P. Brothers.— iio improvements were made bv Mr. Brothers at his Old Faithftil pool and bath 
establishment but he contemplates constructing an addition to his present building, this to be used as 
living quarters for his family. Mr. Brothers reports that a total of 11,774 baths were furnished during 
the season, of which 10,020 were furnished to tourists and 1,754 to park employees. 

The garages of the Yellowstone Park Transportation Co., the park stores, and the Yellowstone Park 
Camps Co. at its Canyon camp and Camp Roosevelt sold gasoHne at the authorized price of 40 cents i>«r 
gallon at Mammoth Hot Springs and 45 cents per gallon at other points in the park. No complaints against 
the gasoline price were received. 

Fbanchises and Periots. 

The following is a list of •rporations and individuals to whom long-term franchises covering the opera- 
tion of public utilities in the park have been granted: 



Name. 



Yellowstone Park Hotel 
Co. 

Yellowstone Park Camps 
Co. 

Yellowstone Park Trans- 
portation Co. 

Yellowstone Park Boat 

Co. 
J. E. Haynes 

C. A. Hamilton 

George Whittaker 



Mesdames Pryor and 

Trischman. 
Henry P. Brothers 



Nature of business. 



Hotels, news stands, laimdries, etc 

Permanent camps, news stands, laundries, etc. . . 

Automobile transportation line, sale of gasoline, 

oil, and other automobile supplies and garage 

service. 
Power boats, rowboats, and other transporta- 

tioa oa Lake Yellowstone. 
Photographs, photographic supplies, guide 

books, etc., also general store at Tower Falls. 
General store, gasoline, oil, etc., at Upper Geyser 

Basin. 
General store, gasoHne, oil, etc., at Yellowstone 

Lake. 
General store, gasoline, oil, etc., at Mammoth 

Hot Springs. 
General store, gasoline, oil, etc., at Grand 

Canycm. 
Curio shop, ice cream, and soft drinks 



Effective date 
of contract. 



Swimming-pool baths at Upper Geyser Basin. . 



Mar. 

Jan. 
Mar. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 
I 
I July 



21,1917 

1,1917 

21,1917 

7,1913 
7,1914 
1.1921 

1.1919 

1,1920 

13,1913 

20,1918 

tl917 

1,1914 



Date of ex- 
piration. 



Mar. 20,1937 
Dec. 31,1936 
Mar. 20,1937 

Feb. 6. 1923 
Feb. 7,1983 
Dec. 31,1936 

Dec. 31.1928 

Do. 
Mar. 12,1923 

Da 
Dec. 31,1936 
June 30,1924 



Short-term permits.— In addition to the above long-term permits the following sh(M:t-term permit were 
granted: 

Thirteen permits to conduct camping parties through the park using saddle and pack outfit. 

Five permits to operate freieht, express, and mail service between Gardiner and Cooke City. 

Two permits to practice medicine, one to Dr. W. E. Crawbuck and one to Dr. J. M. Wolf, who succeeded 
Dr. Crawbuck as park physician on September 8, 1922. 

IJine permits to operate moving-picture cameras in the park. 

Department of Justice— The United States Commissioner's Court. 

Hon. John W. Meldrum, commissioner since 1894, held court whenever there were cases to be tried. 
During the year 32 cases were tried by the commissioner. There were 28 convictions and 4 acquittals. A 
total of $500 in fines was imposed on defendants found guilty. This amount is exclusive of coats. There 
were 23 cas3s of violation of the regulations against speeding, 1 case of reckless driving, 2 cases of disorderly 
conduct, 2 cases of defacement of geyser formations, 1 case of petit larceny, and 1 case of violation of the 
regulations governing camp fires. 
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Post Owwice, * 

Yellowstone Park, Wyo., is the only post office in the park. On May 22, 1922, Asst. Supt. Chester A. 
Lindsley was appctoted postmaster by transfer from the National Park Service, succeeding George Whit- 
taker, postmaster here for eight yean. When he took over the office, it was moved to new quarters on the 
ntNmd floor of the large stone building adjoining the superintendent's office, under the same roof and next 
door to the public information office. 

The business transacted in this post office was proportionatoly greater than increase in park travel. 
Approximately 850,000 pieces of first-class mail were dispatched, an increase of about 20 per cent, and 
in almost exact proportion to increase in travel. Cash receipts, wnich were about 40 per cent heavier than 
last year, parcel post business was much heavier, insured packages sent out increased by about 25 per cent, 
and those coming by over. 100 per cent. Mor^ tlian 3,000 insured packages wer» dispatched; and about 2,000 
red^ved'dnring the tourist season, besides many received and sent as ordinary mail, of which no record was 
kept. The resiistrv, money order, and C. O. D. business showed about a normal increase. Tliis added 
business was handled without any appreciable increase in the expense of running the office. 

Dbpartmint or the Intbbiob. 

Oeotogieal Survey. —Official of the water resources branch of the United States Geological Survey visited 
the park during the year for the purpose of inspecting and repairing the water-gauging stations establi^ed 
here for the purpose of measuring the volume of several important rivers. New gauges were installed on 
September 2 and 3 by Engineer Berkeley Johnson on the Lamar River, on Tower Creek, and on the 
Gardiner River. The gauges at the outlet of Lake Yellowstone and on the dock near the Lake Hotel were 
adjusted by Engineer Johnson on September 5. 

The topographic branch of the survey finished its partial revision of the topographic map of the park, 
and the new map was published during the summer. The important part of the revision is the correction 
of the topography of the Bechler River and Falls River regions to show that these areas are not swamps. 

Pbpabtmsnt or Aobicultubb. 

WeaOur furMu.— The work of this bureau in the park is very important both to itself and to the National 
Park Service. Its able observer, Mr. Edgar Fletcher, has contumea in dtutrae of the station at headquarters 
during the past year. His summary of weather conditions in the park during the year will be found in 
another part of this report. During the year Mr. Fletcher prepared some very interesting and valuable 
charts on weather in the park during the past 33 years. Under Mr. Fleteher's courteous guidance many 
tourists were given an opportunity to observe the interesting weather-recording instruments in the Weather 
Bureau station here. 

Bureau of Animal JtuftMery.— During the past year this bureau not onlv sent Dr. Neil Plank to conduct 
the r^ular autumn vaccination of young buffalo calves, but it also aided in the work of stamping out an 
attack of hemorrhagic septicemia which br(Ae out in the herd in March, 1922. Doctor Plank came into the 
park in the midst of deep snow and braved the hardship of traveling to the Buffalo Ranch on skis in order 
to conduct the fight against the ravages of the disease. Serum was rushed by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try from Washington. Had it not been for the efficient work of this bureau, doubtless we would have lost 
most of our fine buffalo herd. At this point it is fitting that I express Yellowstcme Park's appreciation of 
what the Bureau of Animal Industry old for it in the grave emergency at the Buffalo Ranch. 

Dr. J. C. Joss visited the park in August, 1922, from Portland, Greg., and gave us many pertinent sug- 
gestions on the handling of meat and xmlk, and on some of our sanitation problems. 

Depabtmbnt or Commebcb. 

Bureau of Fkhaies.—Vn'dLQiC the direction of Commissioner Henry O'Malley, the largest collection of eggs 
made in Yellowstone Park in recent years was made during the wesent season. Supt. Charles B. Grater, 
of the Leadville hatdiery, was again in immediate charge of the Bureau of Fisheries^ interests in the park. 
A total of 16,751,920 eggs were collected during the season, compared to 5,996,000 in 1921 and 6,5l2,(x)0 in 
1920; 6,785,000 eggs were shipped out, and the remainder either natched and planted as fry, or planted as 
eyed^s. 

Dr. Henry B . Ward, of the University of Illinois, assisted by James L. Hyatt, spent more than two months 
in a careful and comprehensive study of the pelican depredations on the fish supply in Yellowstone Lake. 
Doctor Ward found mat the pelicans destroy a vast quantity of fish each day, and expects to recommend 
that these birds be classed as predatory and that their numbers be reduced . Doctor Ward also gave serious 
attention to the worm that infests some of the trout in Lake Yellowstone, and gathered considerable data 
about this infestation. 

Tbeasubt Depabtment. 

Public HeaUh Service.— The work of this bureau is described elsewhere in this report. It covered inspec- 
tion of buildings and grounds to detect insanitary conditions, analyses of water and milk, planning and 
preparing drawings and specifications relating to the Upper Geyser Basin sewer system, supervision of 
installation of sewer system at Canyon and Lake Camp, and similar work of great importance to health and 
happiness of park visitors. Sanitary Engineer H. B. Hommon was here from June 11, 1922, to June 24; 
Assistant Sanitary Engineer A. P. Miller was assigned to the park all summer; also Acting Asst. Surg. 
W. E. Crawbuck, the park ph3rsician, had instructions to aid in Improving the sanitation of the park. All 
of these men are officials of the United States Public Health Service. 

Prohibition enforcement service.— This service cooperated during the past season in efforts to stamp out 
illegal traffic in intoxicating liquor. Several agents were detailed to Gardiner. West Yellowstone, and the 
park to work on this problem. Gardiner was raided on the 20th of June, and four violat<Mrs of the Vdstead 
law were caught, with a large quantitv of liquor. The presence of prohibition agents made bootleggers 
wary, and it was difficult for men to obtain liquor unless well known to the vii^tors of the law. H^ice 
there was less drunkenness in and about the park than has been the case in the past. 

The Semi-Cemtennial Celebbation. 

On July 14, 1922, at the junction of the Gibbon and Firehole Rivers, under the auspices of the Nationa 
Bditorial Association, appropriate ceremonies were held commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the park. The ceremonies were held a few feet from the campfire of the night of September 
19, 1870, where Cornelius Hedges first announced the idea of making a national park of the Yellowstone 
region. Mr. Hedges's sons, Cornelius, jr.. and W. A. Hedges, were present and particii>ated in the cere- 
monies; also Mr. C. W. Cook, who was a member of the Folsom-Cook expedition or 1889, and one of the first 
white men to behold the Grand Canyon. This was Mr. Cook's first trip to the park since 1869. He is now 
84 years of age. 
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Among otheraparticipating in the ceramonies were Hon. J. C. Bremblerom, of Newton, Mass., president 
of the National Editorial Association, who made the commemorative address; Hon. J. H. Sinclair, Con- 
gressman from North Dakota; Hon. C. C. Moore, lieatenant governor of Idaho; Hon. J. W. Meldnun, 
United States commissioner of the park and the park superintendent, who presided. Telegrams were 
received tram the President, the Secretary of the Interior, the acting director of the service, the g07- 
emors of the adjacent States, many Senators and Congressmen, ana from numerous conservationists. 
Most of the addresses and telegrams carried a strong note of conservation and advocated strict adherence 
to the prhiciple of complete preservation of the park as embodied in the original idea of Cornelius Hedges, 
which Is the foundation of our national-park system. 

OVTS TO THB PAEK. 

The National Arts Club of New York gave $1 ,000 and the National Association of Audubon Societies gave 
1500 to be used in the Falls and Bechler River regions and to improve access to this very scenic region. 
Mr. Thomas Cochran, of New York, gave the park a fine dog team fully egu^ned with sleigh, harness, etc., 
for use in the winter protection of the wild life. This is equipment that has oeen badly needed for years 
and will greatly facilitate our winter work. Director Matnerand Mr. H. W. Child gave $1,000 for improv- 
ng dangerous st|:etches of the Cody Road. 

Vital Statbotcs. 

There were 2 births and 5 deaths in the park during the year. 

MsmcAL Sebvici. 

Dr. W. E. Crawbuck conducted the medical service until September 1, and on September 16 was soo- 
ceeded by Dr. J. M. Wolfe. On September 8 Doctor Crawbuck's contract was canceled, at his own request, 
and a new contract was issued to Doctor Wolfe. Doctor Crawbuck reports that he cared for 278 cases 
during the year and made 618 calls. 

School. 

For the first time in several years a school was conducted in the park. It was opened October 10, 1931, 
and closed May 26, 1922. There was an average enrollment of 13 pupils. Average attendance was a 
plus, perfect attendance 1, number ofpromotions 14, number of classes 4, per cent of punctuality %. 
Teacher, Mrs. Laurie K. Marriott. The schocd was maintained by contributions of parents and park 
employees. 

Reuoious Sbrvkbs. 

Religious services were conducted quite often during the vear in the Oovemment chapel. Ministen 
of the Episcopal and English Lutheran churches of Park County, Mont., arranged to fill the puli^. 
Catholic services were also held frequently during the tourist season. 

RBCOMMKNDATIOirS. 

The most important recommendations I have to make are as fWows: 

1. That the park be enhirged to include the Tetons and headwaters of the Lamar and Yellowstooe 
Rivers and that building of roads in these areas be prohibited except by special act of Congress. 

2. That all irrigation and other projects that may result in commercialization of the park be condemned 
and vigorously fought. 

3. That if the general road budget is approved by Congress, the Firehole Cutoff, the Oreat Fountain 
Geyser Road, and the Bechler River Road be constructed, and that no more new roads be built in this. 
park. 

4. That sanitation work be continued by constructing next year a complete sewerage system and 
sewage-disposal plant at Yellowstone Lake and the following year at Canyon; also that auto-camp con- 
struction be continued; and that mosquito control be vigorously continued at the main points of interest. 

5. That more money be provided for the care of the wild life of the park, especially the ant^ope and 
buffalo. 

6. That a law be passed authorizing the sale at other disposition of surplus buffalo. 

7. That funds be provided for purchase of much-needed equipment to replace old equipment worn oat 
inu.se. 

8. That more fUnds be provided for the maintenance of roads, trails, and telephone lines, and for the 
extension of telephone lines; also for continuation of graveling of roads and construction of guard rails 
along same. 

YOSBMITB NATIONAL PARK. 

W. B. Lewis, Superintendent, Yosemite, Calif. 

Oenbbal Statement. 

The Yosemite National Park, created by the act of October 1, 1880 (26 Stat. 650), was situated in Tuol- 
umne, Mariposa, Madera, and Mono Counties, Calif^ with an area of about 1,512 square miles, being 36 
miles wide by about 40 miles long. By act approved February 7, 1905, 542.88 square miles were excluded 
and 113.62 square miles were added, making a net reduction in area of 429.26 square miles, and a total 
area of 1,082.74 square miles, situated in Tuolumne, Mariposa, and Madera Counties. By act of June 11, 
1906, accepting the recession by the State of California of the Yosemite Valley grant and the Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove, there were added to the park the Yosemite Valley, 48.60 square miles; Mariposa Big 
Tree Grove, 4 square miles; and a strip lying between the latter and the park proper, 2.13 square miles; 
and deducted by the change in the southwestern boundarv, 13.06 square miles; making a net addition 
to the park of 41.67 square miles; the present area being 1,124.41 square miles. 

AOMINISTRATION AND JURISDICTION. 

The park is administered by the superintendent, with an organization divided into eight departments 
each, with its supervising officer, as follows: 

1. General office administration, assistant superintendent in charge. 

2. General maintenance, park supervisor in charge. 

3. Engineering, resident engineer in charge. 

4. Ranger service, chief ranger in charge. 

5. Electric department, chief electrician in charge. 

6. Mechanical department, master mechanic in charge. 

7. Forests and timber, park forester in charge. 
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8. Education, park natnralist in diarge. 

Jurisdiction over offenses committed in the park lies in the Federal Government, being administered' 
by the United States commissioner, Mr. C. A. Degnan. of Yosemite. During the year ended June 30, 
1022, a total of 91 case, were heard, 56 convictions r«salting. in 3 of which defendants were held under 
bond to imsw^r to the Federal grand Jury for violations orthe national prohibition act. 

Park Sebvice AcnvmEs. 

The activities of the park are many and varied. 

At the present time there exist in the park 138 miles of roads and i^proximately 625 miles of trails. 
Most of the roads traverse high mountainous country and are closed with heavy snow during the winter 
months, requiring extensive and difficult repair work during the spring and early summer months to 
place them in condition for travel. Miles of^the mountain roads lose au semblance to roads as a result 
of winter storms, and have to be practically reconstructed each year. During the summer months they 
are subiected to heavv travel, which is increa^g from year to year. Not having been properly located 



originaUy with regard to grades and curves, or even to take advantage of best soil conditions, and as 
practically no rain falls dunne the summer months, it is impossible, with the expenditure of a reasonable 
amount of money, to keep tnem in better than passable condition, particularly durine the latter part 
of the travel season. Wmle large sums of money are expended lumually <m this work the effects are 
scarcely apparent and little in the way of real improvement can be noticed from year to year. This con- 
dition win exist until such time as these roads are relocated and rebuilt in accordance with modem 
engineaing road practice, to meet present-day traffic conditions. Once this is done the expenditure of 
sums equivalent to those now spent on their upkeep will result in w^-kept roads over which travel win 
be pleasurable instead of extremely uncomfortable, as is the case at the present time. 

Of the approximately 625 miles of trails in the park, most of them are weU built without excessive grades 
and so located as to offer the best scenic views, and form a very creditable trail system. For several years, 
doling and after the war, it was very difficult to secure labor for trail wot^, with the result that ft was 
not nossible to maintain in a state of even reascoiable repair many of the park trails, trail work being 
conmied largely to those trails most used in and around Yosemite vaUey. During the past two seasons, 
however, labor conditions have improved with the r^ult that aU of the trails in the paric, with the excep- 
tion of those in the northwest comer, have been given attention, and With that exception the entire trul 
system is once more In a good state of repair, probably better as a wh(de than at any time in the park's 
lustory. 

An important activity of park administration is the construction and maintenance of buildings. These 
are utiUzed for administranve purposes, for the housing of the park employees, and the operation of 
various park activities and include warehouses, shops, bams, power houses, ranger stations, etc., as weU 
as comfbrt stations, and other buildings used in connection with handling of campers. 

The park operates its own power plant, developing power t or its own use and for sale to the hotels, 
camps, and lodges. 

The park also operates its own tdephone and telegraph system, furnishing not only local service for 
the use of the Qovemment and park opiotitors but service to tne general pubUc as wdl. 

An extensive water system is also operated in Yosemite vaUey, serving the various Government 
activities including the tree public camping grounds, as weU as the hotel and hotel-camp operations. 

A comprehensive modem sewage<lisi>o^plant is in the process of development, the main laterals 
and dispo^ plant having already been completed. To this system is tied in the various hotel and hotel- 
camp uBits the various operatine units of the park, and work is progressing on the installation of comfort 
stations, including flush toilets, in the various free public camping grounds. 

Another important feature is that of poUcing the park. This includes the enforcing of the rules and 
regulations, the handling of traffic, the protection of the forests and of the fish and game. 

From the operation of c^oain utiUties, such as the electrical system, the telephone and telegraph 
system, and the water system, the Government derives a substantial revenue from the sale of service. 
In one case, that of the electricu system, a net profit over and above operating costs results. 

In the operation of most of these utiUties, the bulk of the service derived is used by Government 
activities. The principal exception is the electric system, where the demand by the pane operators for 
electrical energy for heating and cooking puiposes is increasing rapidly. Plans for tne near future, if 
carried out, will result in our facing a situation of being unable, with the limited capacity of the present 
plant, to meet the needs. The ci^adty of the present plant is 2,000 kilowatts and CMMtble of producing 
up to 3,000 kilowatts under overload conditions for a limited time, but during period of low water the 
v(dume of water that can be diverted to the plant has been so smaU as to produce only 225 kilowatts. At 
this period we are able to supply sufficient power to meet only the Ughting and power demand, with the 
result that cooking and heating by eieetridty have had to be curtailed and other makeshift means for 
heatins and cooking substituted. 

Considering the expense to which the park operators have gone to make electrical instaUations for these 
purposes, such a condition is obviously unsatisfactory. To rectify this situation steps are now being 
taken to connect our lines with those of the San Joaqmn Light & Power Corporation at £1 Portal, with 
the oblect of securing sufficient additional power during the low-water period to meet demands. This 
wiU take care of the immediate future and has an additional distinctive advantage in that it wiU aUow us, 
until such time as the total capacity of our plant is needed throughout the year, to seU to them surplus 
power produced during the high-water season at our own plant. 

During the year ended June 30, 1922, the present plant developed a total output of 3,350,775 Mlowatt 
hours with a peak load for the vear of 915 kilowatts. 

The distribution and utilization of this power, as weU as a comparison with the preceding year, is shown 
in the foUowing table: 



Kilowatt 
hours, 19^1 



Kilowatt 
hours, 1922. 



Increase, 
1922. 



Sold for Ughting purposes 

Sold for heating purposes 

Sold for cooking purposes 

Sold for power purposes 

Total sold 

Used by service, including line losses 

Total output of plant 



168,078 

626,730 

341,250 

77,128 



178,039 

1,083,325 

360,178 

87,968 



Percent, 
5.9 

72.8 
5.5 

14.0 



1,213,195 
1,430,524 



1,709,511 
1,641,264 



2,643,719 



3,350,776 



40.9 
14.7 



26.7 



11172—22 8 
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The telepbone and telegraph systems are also revenne-producing atUities showing a profit on the ccst 
of operation as apportiooed to voliime sold. The Qovenunent is far the greater user of the systems and 
for tnese uses no cnarge is made. 

The following table shows the business handled by both telephone and telegraph during the vear endiag 
June .30, 1922, as well as a compariscn with volumes handled during the previous twelvemontn period: 



1921 



1922 



Increase. 



Loqal telephone calls 

Long-distance calls 

Telegrams through telephone exchange 
Telegrams by Morse key. 

Total messages, all dasses 



233,126 
6,165 
1,120 
15,066 



255,477 



296,643 
6,3S9 
1,447 
15, 8«) 



Percent. 
22.9 

3.6 
29.1 

5.1 



320,326 



2S.3 



In addition there falls under the administration of the park the duties of general supervision of the activl. 
ties of all park operators in (^ving service to the public through operations of hotels, hotel camps, lodges^ 
transportation system, garages, saddle>horse transportation, stores, studios, etc. 

\ BDUCATIONAL WOBK. > . 

' In 1915 an information bureau was establisbed for the purpose of giving road, trail, and other informa- 
tion regarding the park to visitors. This was the beginning of what is now becoming (me of the leading 
activities of the park. 

In 1920 a free Nature Guide Service was established in cooperation with the California State Fish and 
Game Commission. Since its inauguration, it has been under the direction of Dr. H. C. Bryant of the 
University of Califbmia. Daily field trips tor old and young were made under the guidance of ezperl- 
enced nature guides, giving those taking the trips an opportunity to see and study the living and growing 
things of the park. Lectures and camp-fire talks on the flora and fauna of the park were given nightly 
at the hotels and camps, even extending to the outlying lodges. A flower show, where specimens of the 
park flowers in season were kept on display, enabled those interested to study them at dose range. Begur 
Ut ofQce hours were kept in which those interested might come and ask questions concerning the botany, 
soology, topography, and geology of the park. The success of this service was assured from the start by the 
very keen mterest park visitors took in it, and it has been extended and broadened from year to year. 

I.ECTUBE ATTENDANCE. 





Lectures. 


Camp-fire 
talks. 


Attend- 
ance. 


June r-rr.r -,--r t,t T ---- 


9 
9 
13 


10 
11 
10 


12,«25 


July.. 


15,065 


August .. .. , r ..,,,-r^r-r tt 


12,085 






Total. 


31 


31 


39,535 







FiM Mpt^AUendance. 



Begular trips. 



AUday 
trips, Sat- 
urdays. 



ChU- 
dren's 
trips. 



Special 
trips. 



Attend- 
ance. 



June 46 

July 40 

August 34 

Total m 

Total attendance 2,256 

Avierages 20 



1,069 

1,409 

561 



10 
410 
37 



9 
294 



3,039 



In the same year the LeConte memorial lectures were inaugurated under the auspices of the University 
of California extension division, in memory of Dr. Joseph LeConte, a former scientist of the University of 
CaUfomia, who made exhaustive studies of the Sierra reeions and who died in Yos(unite VaUey. These 
lectures have been continued annually since that thne ana cover scientific and historical subjects delivered 
in popular language. 

For years the cmef ranger has devoted such spare time as he has had to mounting specimens of aniniftls and 
birds. A few of these, kept on exhibition in the superintendent's office, have attracted wide attentiOB from 
visitors to the park. It was evident that the establishment of a museum would not only be of interest to 
the public but would be of real value from an educational standpdnt in offering visitors an opportonity to 
study exhibits of historic interest and of the natural resources of the park. 

In 1921, a start was made by the park naturalist to develop a museum. Although quarters available are 
wh(dly inadequate, the museum nas developed into a very creditable one. Dunng June, July, and 
August of the past year 83,071 people visited the museum, many returning again and again to study the 
exmbits exemplifying the natural nistory. zoology, ethnology, botany, and nistory of the region. Six 
f^ly large rooms are now practicallv filled with exhibits secured through loans and donations valued at 
more than t30,000, the most valuable tram a monetary standpdnt beixig the very complete collection of 
Indian relics, ba»ets, etc. 
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In the past each of these subaetivities of educational work have been carried on more or less as inde- 
pendent features of the park admiiystration, but this year they hare been combined and placed under 
sopervision of the park naturalist. The possibilities of this work in the park are almost unlimited and 
its value to the publie can not be estimated in dollars and cents. 

COOPERATIVE ACHVITIES. 

In accordance with the policy of the service other Government bureaus have been called upon for assist- 
ance in working out park problems t6r the hftn<Hing of which the service itself is not equipped. 

The Bureau of Entomolo^ in the Department of Agriculture has been lending its assistance for several 
years and continued to do so m connection with the control of forest insects in their depredations on the park 
forests. 

Hie Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture has been extremely helpfulinassistingin the locating 
and reportins of fires in the park. 

Hie United States Public Health Service continued its support In assisting and supervising mosquito- 
control work in which we have been particularly successful. Efforts during the past four years have 
resulted in practically eliminating the mosquito nuisance in Yosemite Valley and relieving an unbearable 
situation that existed prior to the beginning of this work, when, in most years, Yosemite Valley, during 
June and early July, was almost an unlivable place. 

The United States Public Health Service has also given the closest cooperation and supervision of our 
sanitary problems; inspection of food supplies, mUk, water, etc., the operation of sewage systems, and the 
formulation and application of "v^ous sanitary measures. 

Franchisbs and Pbbmits. 
The following franchises and permits were in effect and operative during the season of 1922: 



Name. 



For what granted. 



Expiration. 



Annual 
rent. 



E.N.Baxter 

Mrs. John Degnan 

H.C.Best 

A. C. Pillsbury 

J. T. Boysen 

D.J.Foley 

Dr. F.L. Stein 

Yosemite Stage & Turnpike Co. 
Trustees of Yosemite school 
district. 

Curry Camping Co 

Yosemite National Park Co. . . . 



Sale of curios, photos, etc 

Delicatessen store 

Curios, photos, etc 

do 

....do 

....do 

Hospital 

Automobfle stage line 

Lease of site for schoolhouse. 



Hotel camps 

Hotels, chalets, inns, camps, transportation 
service, store, and dairy. 



Dec. 31,1922 

do:. 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Aug. 15,1923 
Dec. 31,1931 
Dec. 31,1936 

Dec. 31,1939 
Dec. 31.1938 



175 

»250 

125Q 

1250 

»25a 

125a 

None. 

lOO 

None. 



t^ 



1 Permit fee fixed at 4 per cent of eross revenue; 1250 minimum. 

> 22} per cent of operatiiig profits alter deduction of 6 per cent on physical investment. 

Lease, epeekU-use, and water-power permits under act of Februarf 7, 1905, segregating lands Jrom Yosemite 
National Park and placing same in Sierra avid Stanislaw National Forests. 



Period. 


Name and privilege granted. 


Compensa- 
tion ex- 
acted. 


Intermediate period. 
Do 


Yosemite Valley R. R. Co. Lease dated Sept. 5, 1905, to construct and 
operate electiic railway along Merced River to park boundary. 

Yosemite Valley R. R. Co. Sspedal use permit by Forest Service 
Feb. 7, 1906, for diverting dam, pipe line, and water tank. 

Yosemite Lumber Co. Special-use permit by Forest Service, June 27, 
1911, to construct logging raikoad. 

Yosemite Lumber Co. Special-use permit by Forest Service, Nov. 22, 
1911, for construction telephone line. 

Yosemite Lumber Co. Special-use permit by Forest Service, con- 
struction pipeline. 

City and county of San Frandsco. Congressional grant, Dec. 13, 1913, 
rights of way for Hetch Hetchy Water Supply. 


111,000 


Do 


i'>l,200 


Do 


(«) 


Do 


*10 


1 
Perpetual 


Variable. 







1 Per annum, on demand of Secretary of Interior. 

* Value of all timber cut and paid for on right of way (payment of $406.56 made May 3, 1912, and $334.56 
made Oct. 3, 1912), $741.12. 

* Per annum, in advance. 

The park operators have had another very successful season financially and otherwise, and have found 
again, as they have from year to year in the past, that in spite of all around extensions to their service 
there is still a period of the.year, namely, during June and July, when the demand for accommodations 
and service can not be entirely met. By Judicious advertising and a more careful handling of reserva- 
tions, and also by providing additional aoconunodations amounting to approximately 1,000 beds, this 
year the situation during that period was kept better in hand than was the case last year, eliminating 
the necessity of an embargo on travel as was the case last year. 

The Curry Camping Co., in the fall of 1921, completed their service building, a large fireproof building 
in which they handled various activities, including bakery, ice cream and candy factory^ coid-storaee 
plant, ice plant, cafeteria, etc., and the first unit of their proposed new central plant which wiU eventually 
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replace their present oeotnd plant buUdiags wbkh are becoming inadeouate. During 1922 they buiit 
20 additional bungalows, each equipped with hot and cold water and batns, the water and cabins them- 
selves being heated electrically. 

The Yosemite National Park Co. did very little in the way of permanent^buildingconstruction, com- 
pleting only one of a group of buildings in connection with their garage extension. They did, however- 
make many improvements and alterations in their existing plants, principal among which being the 
remodeling of the store and the establishment of a groceteria system therein, a system which has been more 
satisfactory and efficient than under the former arrangement. They also made considerable investments 
in saddle stock and motor equipment. 

Both of these concerns are now ready and are planing to make more extensive developments in perma- 
nent buildings and the next two or three years should see notable changes. The smaller operators, such 
as those operating the studios in the village, are also, I believe, ready and anxious to construct more suit- 
able buildings than their present ones, in which to conduct tneir businesses, but in these cases, as well 
as that of the Yosemite National Park Co., much is dependent upon the Government adopting a definite 
plan as to what it proposes to do in establishing new administrative quarters and locating a new village 
site, around which many of these developments must center. 

The location of a new post office, the building of which was authorized by the Post Office Department 
this year, is also dependent upon the plan in this respect, and, because of failure to definitely fix a site 
for this and other units of park development, the buuding of the post office has been delayed, possibly 
indefinitely. This is unfortunate because of the inadequacy of the present post-office layout and it is 
discourajging indeed that with a new building authorized it could not nave been built. 

Considering the many makeshifts that have been made by the Government, as well as by the park 
operators, in order to meet conditions this year, it is safe to say that service on the whole to the public 
showed an improvement over previous years. There is still room for further improvement, which can 
only be accomplished by a greater permanency of development and operation. 

very good service was furnished by the Yosemite medical service, and, while the volume of business 
was only relatively little in excess of that handled in 1921, the congestion in the hospital was at times very 
much greater, and in (me or two instances became really serious. This again brings up the need ot a new 
hospital; serious consideration to securing funds therefor must soon be given, as, with the increasing travel 
to the park, suitable hospital facilities are becoming more and more a necessity, the present building is 
going to become wholly madequate. 

During the year a total of 2.182 cases were treated by the medical service, of which 107 were hospital 
cases. In connection with this 4,172 office calls were attended to; 1,156 house calls made; 268 aoddents 
were reported; 10 resulting in deaths, the rest, for the most part, being minor accidents; 296 operations 
were performed, of which 14 were performed under general anesthetic, and 14 deaUis and 5 births were 
reported. 

Satisfactory dental services were furnished during June, July, and August by Dr. L. F. Has^tine, of 
Pasadena, working under the supervision of Dr. A. F. Roberts, of Los Angeles, who is under cootract 
with the Government for furnishing dental service in the park. 

OUTSIDE OPERATIONS. 

Two extensive operations by other than park concerns were continued in the park during the year. 

The city and coimty of San Francisco, in the development of its water and power supply in Hatch 
Hetchy, continued work throu^out the year. At their Mather station sawmill they employed an average 
of about 60 men. sawing 3,818,521 feet, b. m. d lumber, cuttine over for this purpose about 167 acres d 
land outside of the park. Within the park they cleared approximately 600 acres of land in the area sub- 
merged by the Lake EleaiKH' dam. 

The Utah Construction Co., contractors for the Hetdi Hetchy dam, employed an average of about 322 
men at their Hetch Hetchy camps, and, up to the dose of June 30, 1922, they had poured 213,000 cubic 
yards of concrete. At that time Ihe dam was about 57 per cent completed. The Utah Construction Co. 
also operated a camp, employing an average of about 84 men, clearing the area to be submerged by the 
mdn Hetch Hetchy dam. During the year ending June 30, 1922, they cleared about 755 acres, making 
a total of 845 acres cleared to that date. 

In the southern part of the park the Yosemite Lumber Co., cutting timber owned by them, cut and 
shipped to their miU at Merced Falls, 50,808,728 feet, b. m., of logs during the year ending June 30, 1922. 
They cut over &bout 1,365 acres of land, of which approximately 1,245 acres lie within the boundaries of 
the park. 

Under date of May 15, 1922, the Government entered into an exchange contract with the Yosemite 
Lumber Co., whereby the Government acquired title to an extensive area of timber owned by the Yosemite 
Lumber Co., situated in Grouse, Avalanche, and Indian Creeks, which is of vital importance to the Gov- 
ernment in protecting the scenic beauty of the Wawona Road. 

Travel. 

Travel during the year ending September 30, 1922. exceeded all previous records. The increase of 
travel this year over that of the previous year, while not nearly so marked as the increase of 1921 over 1920, 
shows that interest in Yosemite is still on the increase and probably will so continue. An unusually late 
spring delayed the opening of roads thereby curtailing motor travel during the early season. 

The following table gives an analysis of the travel and also a comparison with the figures recordeci for 
the previous year: 

Aiiiomohllet and motareifeles. 



Entrance. 



Road. 



Number 
of auto- 
mobiles. 



Number 

of 
people. 



Num- 
ber of 
motor 
cycles. 



Num- 
ber of 
people. 



Season 19St. 

Alder Creek 

Crane Flat 

Merced Grove 

Aspen Valley 

Tioga Pass 

Yosemite 

Returns through Aspen Valley from Crane Flat. 
Returns through Crane Flat from Aspen Valley. 

Total 



Wawona 

Big Oak Flat. 
Coulterville... 

Tioga 

...do 

Various 



10,951 

2,363 

259 

402 

2,147 

131 

1,041 

1,663 



38,006 
8>328 

892 
1,206 
6,749 

466 
3,250 
5,658 



104 
68 
2 
7 
8 
1 



18,947 



64,566 



14» 



190 
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Entrance. 



Road. 



Number 
of auto- 
mobiles. 



Number 

of 
people. 



Num- 
ber of 
motor 
cycles. 



Num- 
ber of 
people. 



Senaqn 1992. 

Alder Credc 

Crane Flat 

Merced Grove 

Aspen Valley 

TiesaPass 

YosMnlte 

Returns through Aspen VaUey from Crane Flat. 
Returns through Crane Flat from Aspen Valley. 



Wawona 

Big Oak Flat.. 
Coultervllle... 

Tioga 

...do 

Various 



11,428 

1,083 

240 

332 

2,297 

138 

1,334 

1,831 



38,758 

6,888 

801 

974 

7,043 

361 

4,189 

5,713 



Total. 



19,583 



64,737 



124 



118 
40 
4 
7 
13 
6 



188 



Other means of transportation. 



1921 



1922 



Travel by auto stages other than via El Portal Road 

Travel via Yosemite Valley R. R. and El Portal Read 

Travel via Hetch Hetchy R. R 

Travel by i^agon, horseback, and on foot 

Total travel other than by private cars and motorc^cl 



3,629 
20,969 

2,159 



26,757 



4,311 

23,552 

5,788 

1,930 



35.581 



1 Not recorded. 



Summary. 



1922 



Travel by private automobiles 

Travel by motorcycles 

Travel by auto stages other than El Portal 

Travel by wagons, foot, horse, etc 

Travel by Yosemite Valley R. R 

Travel by Hetch Hetchy R. R 

Total 



64,566 

190 

3,629 

2,159 

20.969 
(1) 



91,513 



64,737 

188 

4,311 

1,930 

23,552 
5,788 



100,506 



1 Not recorded. 



Interesting Figures. 



On June 6 there were 4,260 people in the park; 5,162 on Jui/e 10; 9,688 on June 22; 11,962 on July 3; 9,762 
on July 14; 7,354 on July 24; and 5.855 on August 3. Between June 10 and August 15 there were never less 
than 5,000 people in the park, and from May 1 to September 1 never less than 2.800. 

Nearly 40,000 people made use of the free camping grounds in Yosemite Valley, there being 7,152 people 
so accommodated at one time— on July 3. 

The largest single da/s travel was recorded on July 2 when 2,315 people entered the park, of which 1,985 
came in ^private automobiles. This was the largest single day's travel ever recorded in the park— 
471 of the 560 cars entered over the Wawona Road; a car for every 2 minutes during the 16^ hours the 
(Peeking stations were operating. 

The 19,000 cars that entered the park during the year did so without a single serious acddoit. 

Every State in the Union, Alaska, Hawaflan Islands, Philippine Islancb, the District of Columbia; 

nd 14 foreign countries were represented in the year's travel. 

One hundred and fifty-four makes of cars were represented. 

Recommendations. 

1. Erection of a park administration building. 

2. Improvement of the park road system, including pavement of the El Portal Road, the roads on the 
floor of Yosemite Vedley, the construction of a road from Happy Isles to Tuolumne Mmdows via Vernal 
and Nevada Falls, the construction of a road from the t op of Nevada Falls to Glacier Poin t, the improvement 
of the existing mountain roads. 

3. Continuation of the Waterwheel Falls trail down the Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne River to Pate 
VaUey. 

4. Completion of improvement of the water-supply system by the development of a new source of supply 
frcmilllilouette Creek. 

5. Continuation of the development of the new sewer 83^ten to provide flush toilets throaghont the 
public camping grounds. 
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6. Establishment of a small adminlstnitiYe unit in the Tnotomne Meadows and the erection of new 
ranger quarters and public comfort stations at the more important ranger stations. 

7. Installation of a Federal fish hatchery. 

8. Erection of a first-dass modem hotefon the floor of Yosemite Valley. 

9. Erection of a new hospital building. 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK. 

John R. White, Superintendent, Three Rivers, Calif. 
Okke&al Statement. 

The Sequoia National Park was created by act of Congress October 1. 1800. Its area is 252 square miles, 
practically all of whi<^ is well watered, forested, and easily reached by campers. The greater part lies 
between 3,000 wad 8,500 feet of altitude, furnishing an ideal climate dunng the stmuner vacation months. 
A large part of the Middle Fork of the Kaweah Rjver section is at altitudea of from 1,700 to 3,000 feet and 
is suitable for early spring and late autumn camps. The park does not, as Is often believed, contain only 
'a grove or groves of Big Trees. It Is here that the Sierra Nevada curves nearest to the San Joaquin Valley, 
with resultingforest, mountain, river, and lake scenery unmatched even in California. 

A score of rapidly growing and progressive valley towns are .linked by concrete highway to Three Rivers, 
7 miles from the Ifiddle Fork entrance, and the State hi^way to that entrance is now under construction. 

Inadequate Afpbopbiationb. 

• Notwithstanding its area, attractions, and accessibility, this park has never received adequate appropria- 
tions. Indeed, the sums doled out annually have been insufficient to maintain and repair existing im- 
Srovements. The $32,000 appropriated in the fiscal year 1923 for all purposes of administration, proteo- 
on, and maintenance will prove entirely insufficient. From the total for all general purposes S24,345 
is required for fixed costs, leaving $7,655 to cover all other expenses, some of which, suen as road, trail, 
telephone, motor vehicle, and other repairs, might also be considered fixed and inevitable, at least in i»rt. 

Tne automobile age has radically altered travel conditions and has cut definitions of time and distieuioe 
down to one-sixth of their meaning in the horse and wagon era. New probtems have arisen and are arising. 
The people are turning to the parks as never before and their effect in molding national character and in 
perpetuating American ideals founded on the outdoor life and conquest of the wilderness can not be over- 
estimated. Other civilizations have been founded on the frontier and have passed on from the stiffening 
days of overcoming natural obstacles to the decadence of a .softening civilization. If there is anything in 
our national life which may prevent our fc^owing the easy i>ath down which the people of Nineveh, of 
Babylon, of Athens, and of Rome marched to the destruction of their national existences it is surely the 
American instinct to turn to the wild places for physical and no less for spiritual refreshment. And the 
National Park Service is equipped as is no other oranch of the Government to lead this splendid instinct 
of the people. 

The need for national economy in these postwar days is undeniable and we will play the game by reducing 
exi>ens68 to a minimum; but the preservation of the natural beauties of the park, as well as its development 
for the pleasive and profit of the people, are duties which can not be posti>oned without eventual loss to 
the Nation, a loss wmch will be both spiritual and material. 

Having in view these matters I plead, as the most important feature in this annual report, for adequate 
appropriations to maintain, preserve, and develop the natural features of the Sequoia National Park. 

Proposed Roosevelt-Seqvoia National Pabk. 

In August I spent some two weeks in the area to be added to the present park and returned, as do aU 
visitors to the high Sierras, much impressed by the scenic grandeur of this region. But as I passed through 
the southern townships of the present park 1 was still more impressed by the irrepatable loss which ^nul 
result by the excision of 108 square miles of typical national park territory. This section may lack the 
bold scenery of the Kings and Kern Canyons, yet It possesses in the sequoia forests of the Oarneld Orove 
and the spacious upland; meadows of the '' Hpckett Meadow Country" an accessible area even more suited 
for development. of camp sites among pleassmt and scenic surroundings than may perhi^ be found in 
thn proposed park area. 

■ The oosevelt-Sequola bill will add to the present Sequoia National Park some 950 square miies of 
mountain and canyon scenery of magnificent nature. With the exception of limited areas in the canyons 
the new added area will contain little space that may be developed for all-summer camp grounds. It 
contains some summer range for deer but is singularly ladcing in winter range. But the pending bill 
will return to national forest status 108 square miles of sequoia and other forest with splenrid meadow, 
lake, river, and creek country, typical national park country which lies largely between 3,000 and 8,500 
feet of altitude and needs protection and development for campers. This subtracted area is the best 
summer range for deer in the park; it probably contains n-ore deer than ail the rest of the park and 
abounds in winter range so necessary for the preservation of the deer. 

ADIONISTBATION and OBOANtEATION. 

It is a pleasure to report progress made in administraticm and organization, ^t Qiant Forest the 
administrative building, constructed in June, 1921, has been partially furnished and equipped for offices 
and information. The building is already congested and steps must be taken to place the cnecking station 
and the librarv elsewhere. 

The storeroom has been reorganized and a property system has been established with resultant economy 
in issue and use of supplies and equipment. 

At Three Rivers, present winter headquarters outside the park, an office was established in October, 
1921. The only building available is small and barely affords space for the superintendent and two clerks. 
It is at present inadequate but probably must serve until office building and quarters are constructed 
at Alder Creek. The season at Giant Forest is only 4i months, from May 24 to October 10, so the btilk 
of administrative work must be done during the 7^ months at winter headquarters. At present we are 
infinitely better off at Qiant Forest than at Three Rivers. 

The administrative personnel consbts of the superintendent, a chief clerk, a stenographer filing clerk, 
and acting storekeeper. 
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TUULBB OOtnnr IISttABT. 

7he Otent Forest branoli lof the Ttdire Cotmt^ Lilbftrr lias Btesdllf crown until there sre now 410 
books whicAi have been circulated 2,288 times. The county tfbrarian, Mus Gretehen flower, has ghren 
much attention to famishing the <dass of books needed by jnmaner visitors, and the Seleetion on nature 
subjects has been especially valuable. 

Atameetinsof theState librarians, Miss Flower summed up the object ofthellbrary in these well-chosen 
words: ** It is believed that out of a greater knowledge and love of our trees and flowers will result a larger 
cooperation in protecting and j;ure9erving the parks for future generations." 

United States Commissioneb. 



rfntment in July, 1921, of the United States commissioner has resulted in steady increase of 
Lfetof c '^- 



respect Kir regidations. Lfst of court cases and peualties is eiven in statistical columns, k^my miijior 
cases were handled by the chief ranger at superintendent ana offenders dismissed with warnings. 
The constant advice and support of Judge Fry have been of inestimable value to the superintendent. 



Pbotection. 

The protective force consists of a ohief park ranger, an assistant chief park ranger, a park ranger, f6ur 
park rangers (w. a. e.), and four temporary park rangers. Five of the rangers were engaged almost esdu* 
slvely on checkinK travel at Qiant Forest. CkMouy Mill, Cedar Creek, Alder Greek, and Cloud's Cavoi and 
the assistant cMei park ranger was largely employed as acting storekeeper. This left only four men for 
all patr<d purposes, and the number is insufiEUxent to protect the park, prevent poaching, establish Are 
patrol, assist campers, and enforce regulations. 

There is urgent need for the purchase of additional riding and patdL animals lor ranger use, together with 
saddle, pack, and other equipment. 

Not one complaint against the ranger service was received during the past season. But many complir 
mwts on the courtesy of all e^^)loyees were received. Our slogan has steadily been to stress the last word 
in "National Park Service." 

Travel. 

I>etailed travel statistics will be found in the statistical sunmuuy; 7388 automobiles and 27,514 people 
entered thd park between October 1, 1021, and September 90, 1022, the travel year. This compares with 
past years as follows: 





Automo- 
bUes. 


People. 


1916 


736 
1,627 

6 657 
7,139 

7 886 


10,780 


1918 


15,001 


1920 


31,608 
28 263 
27 514 


1921 


1922 





Travel was well handled by checking rangers; no serious accident occurred and minor accidents were 
few; the Giant Forest road control continues popular and efficient. 

During the winter of 1921-22, 310 people visited Giant Forest, most of them hiking up the Hospital Rock 
Trail. Further development is expected during the coming winter, and the time is approaching when 
Qiant Forest will be a popular winter resort. 

Campebs. 

' Perhaps owing to the accessibility of this park insistent requests for permission to establish camps of a 
semipermanent nature have again arisen. These have been denied imder ruling of your office, J pril 8, 
1921, and campers have been restricted to tent platforms. The whole subject has many angles and needs 
careful thought with a view to molding policy to meet conditions which have arisen with automobile 
travel. It must be said that the semipermanent campers are the warmest friends of the park and help in 
spreading information about the regulations and in enforcing them. 

Concessions and Permits. 

Kingt River ParTu Cb.— This company operates hotel camp, refreshment building, housekeeping camps, 
general store, and pack train at Giant Forest. The reorganization and refinancing of the company have 
been delayed, but under Manager Fritzen progress was made in enlarging accommodations, and further 
improvements are projected for next season. 

Forty (40) guests may now be cared for in cabins, 45 in tents, and 150 in houselce^E^g tents. The dining 
room wUi seat 80 and the short-order counter 24. The housekeeping camps were well filled throughout the 
season, and the house count at the hotel showed an encouraging Increase. Thestorealso did good Dusiness, 
and the pack trains and riding animals were rarely idle. 

Other concessioru.— The sendee given by the Sequoia National Park Stage Co. was satisfikJtory, and 888 
passengers were carried as against 446 last year. 

The photographic concessions operated by Mr. lindley Eddy and by Mr. George F. Belden satisfied 
all public demands. 

Midcellaneow permits,— The need for utilities developed faster than the Kings River Parks Co. was 
prepared to undertake them, and a dairy, butcher shop, and fruit and vegetable market have been operated 
by other permittees under an arrangement with the company. Next season, unless the hotel conces- 
sioners are prepared to take over these necessities, annual permits should be granted the individuals by 
the service. Satisfactory service at reasonable prices was given. 
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Dr. If ortoo W. Fruer lias been acUvely eQm«d in (dvine proper me^ioal attentioii in the park. The 
urgfot need of a bospital and ooerating roem u shown Dy the two major and ei^t minor opentloiw per- 
fonned; four caaes whiidi mi^t nave been cared for at Giant Forest were sent to the valley with resuHsnt 
danger to the patients on the long journey. 

Q&AZENO. 

One thousand and twenty-one cattle were grazed by 12 permittees without damage to park lands or hin- 
drance of tourist travel. Readjustments of granhig areas were made. 

FOBBST FiBXS, 

Three minor and two serious fires occurred. The Moro Rock fire, August 13-22, burned over two square 
miles of brush and timber and cost about ti^tHOO to extinguish. 

Nature and Othbb Notes. 

The forests have been well cared for; individual sequoias have been protected by signs and posts . Addi- 
tiooal i^ns have been placed on trails and many visitors have complimented us on having a we& signed 
park. Bulletin boards were placed at centnd pmnts to convey information to the public. 

All wild animals except the gray squirrel seem to be increasing; these graceful rodents have been dying 
of an epidemic disease which has also been reported in other parts of Califomia. Deer and bear are abun- 
dant around public camps. The rare mountain beaver is active at Giant Forest. Bird life is as varied 
and attractive as ever. 

Fishing has been especially good and streams haveshown the effect of the stocking of the past few years. 
To the end of the season the lunit of 25 trout was easily taken by anglers within an hour or two of Giant 
Forest. 

The nature guide service begun this season by Judge Fry has laid a good foundation for next season's 
work. Bulletms prepared have been welcomed by naturalists and newspapers. The wild flower show 
at Giant Forest was studied by many visitors. An auspicious start was made on a museum; some speci- 
mens were secured and funds collected. The regulations on picking wild flowers have resulted in marked 
increase of flora in meadows and fOrest adjacent to public camps . Arrangements to pasture all cooeeasiooer 
and park service stock at WiUov Meadow, several miles from Giant Forest, have resulted in further im- 
provement of meadows and trails near headquarters. 

On August 26-27, the Mountain, Forest, and Desert Players presented "Ersa of the Red Trees,'' under 
the General Sherman Tree. All who saw this pageant of the sequoias were impressed by its beauty and 
by the manner in which it created respect for the natural beauties of the park. 

ENOINEERma AND Ck>N8TBUCnON. 

Shortage of funds has made it impossible to maintain and repair roads, trails, buildings, telephone lines, 
etc., as should be done; but communications were established on schedule time in the spring and have 
been practically uninterrupted. 

A garbage-disposal system was instituted; 2 flush and 4 pit toilets were installed; and the public camp 
ground was thorou^y policed. Doctors Gillian of the State board of health and De Vicq, of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Health, visited the i>ark and complimented us on the sanitation maintained on small 
appropriations, but both conflrmed the need for large additional sums for the Installation of modem systems. 

Two cabins at Giant Forest were remodeled for quarters. Laree quantities of material were got out for 
the Alder Creek administrative headquarters construction . Two footbridges were built on Round Meadow 
and 5 miles of hiking trails were improved. A telephone line from RedhiU to Hospital Rock, 9 miles, was 
built. Water was piped to Alder Creek ranger cabin. The system at Watsons Spring was improved. 
One mile of water extension was installed at Giant Forest. A 5.000-gallon tank was erected at the corral. 
The pavilion at Giant Forest was roofed and inclosed. The storehouse and other buildings at Giant Forest 
were covered with shakes. An extension of 40 camp sites in Giant Forest is an urgent need and will be 
made before the end of the season if funds permit. Constant repair work was necessary on our four old 
trucks and occupied a disproportionate amoimt of labor and money. Our repair and construction costs 
compare most favorably with those \)i State and county work. 

Two hundred thousand trout fry were planted in creeks and lakes near Giant Forest. 

Park exhibits were shown at tl^'ee fairs m Tulare and Fresno Counties, the cost being defrayed by pul^c 
subscriptions. 

Middle Fork Road. 

Splendid progress has been made on the Middle Fork Road to Giant Forest. Three and one-half miles 
have been built and preliminary work is a mile further ahead. It seems likely that by July 1, 1923, it will 
be possible to tie (mto the old Smith grade, 2) miles below Giant Forest, and use that avenue of ai^roach 
unnl the new grade to Buena Vista Point can be built. 

Recommendations. 

Despite serious shortage of funds the park has progressed during the past year and is bectnning of sreater 
service to the pecmle. The only recommendation which the imposed limits of this report permits is that 
the estimates for 1924 appropimions be granted in full. They nave been carefully preparcKl and embrace 
only those items which were considered vitally necessary if the park is to be preserved in its natural state 
and developments made to keep pace with present and prospective increase of travel. 

Statistical Summary. 
All statistics for the year have been 6omi>re8sed in the following tables: 
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1922 


1921 




Autos. 


People. 


Autos. 


People. 


PiSROnnn carrfed hv Rmnnift National Park fltase Co 


237 
7,649 


883 


138 
7,001 


428 


Prfvata ^mtomoMlm , . . 


1'^ 


Other traosportatioo, wsgop, b<n^, foot 










Total 


7,«6 


27,514 


7,139 


28,263 




Travel by eatranoes: 

Giant Forest Road, Cedar Creek statioD 


4,644 
1,314 
i;«28 


15,460 

448 


4,236 
1,513 
1,390 


14,014 


Middle Fork Road, Alder Creek statioD 


7 257 

^258 

686 


Mineral Kinff Road, Bast FodLentimaoe. 


^iqnth Vtw^ T»»il, <tiffligb»ff Cftve Ftiitt'wi - . . r 


Trails, ail sources ^ 






1,148 










Total 


7,886 


27,514 


7,130 


28,263 







Revenues. 



1022 



1921 



Autamobile fees, travel season 

Total revenues, all sources fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 



$7,737.60 
20,086.27 



17,303.23 
20,252.07 



TELEPHONE SERVICE. 





1922 


1921 


Telephone calls 


1,203 
$536.04 


300 


Totol collections 


$208.35 







CASES BEFORE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER. 



1922 



1921 



Total number of cases . 

Convictions 

Total fines imposed . . . 
Total imprisonment. . . 



16 

13 

$330 

126 days. 



11 

10 

$245 

1 year, 30 

days. 



1 


Forest fires. 








1922 


1921 


Total reported 


20 
2 


14 


Cftiiaing sAPipiTs damftge ,,,_,_ , , . , . , ,-,,,_ 


1 






FUkplanUd. 




1922 


1921 




200,000 


116,000 


Beer 


Animals in park. 




3,000 


Bear 






50 


Mountain lion 






6 
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Ifnpt09ctiuiU$» 



1922 



1921 



^oads miles. 

TiBils- do... 

Telephooe lines do... 

Water pipe do... 

Flush toilets • 

PlttoUets 

]^rep&red camp sites at Giant Forest .....*. 

Camp sites at Marble Fork 

Camp sites at Lodge Pole Camp... 

Buildings: Qiant Forest, 10; outside, 10 



56 


52 


263.5 


260 


146 


176 


5 


41 


8 


4 


56 


50 


218 


202 


30 


'SO 


55 


50 


20 


18 



PrivaUhomtgtinpark. 




1922 


1921 


Number. 


9 
1,400 


12 


Acres 


2,680 





GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK. 

John R. White, Superintendent. 
Qknebal Statement. 

The General Grant National Park, created bv act of Congress October 1, 1890. is only 4 square mOes in 
area. A fine 6 x>er cent grade county and State nlgfaway reaches the entrance, only 64 nules froan Fresno, a 
city of 70,000 population and the center of one of the most rapidly growing sections in the United States. 
In 1909 but 854 people entered the park. In 1921, 30,312 visitors registered, and this year the number was 
50,456 people. During the same period appropriations have risen only from $2,000 to $6,500. There has 
never been enough money to plan intelligent development nor even to protect the Big Trees and matnt^iin 
existing improvements. 

When the fixed cost for administration, protection and maintenance is apportioned the chief ranger has 
not a cent left to meet the increasing demands made by the huge voltune of travel. To the limit of law 
and regulations I have lent assistance from Sequoia funas but the intolerable situation can not be allowed 
to continue. If the Federal Government is not prepared to maintain and develop this b^iutiful little 
park it should be returned to State or county jurisdiction. More money h being spent annually on a 
score of State and municipal parks in vastly inferior mountain resorts in California than is being spent in 
General Grant National Park. 

We have been subjected to severe criticism from the Fresno County health officer because of the unsani- 
tary conditions in the park. During the Fourth of July rush I visited Grant Park and could not prevent 
a feeling of disgust at seeing a national nark treated like a congested school or municipal playground. 
Tents were jammed one agamst the other, automobiles were rioting over grass and other vegetation, and 
people were spread everywhere as thick as flies on molasses. This is, of course, due to the fact that funds 
have never been provided to open up camo grounds throughout the park so that camners could be spread 
out Instead of jammed together near headquarters where at least some measure of water and sanitation 
is found. The resulting destruction of vegetation, trampling of meadows and flowers and injury to trees 
may be Inu^lned. 

The glorious grove of Big Trees suffers In like measure. The ranger force has been Insufficient to handle 
the crowds at headquarters and direct visitors to camos and It has been rarely possible to spare a man to 
patrol throu^ the trees. Everything possible has been done by warning signs, and last year auto travd 
around the General Grant and other Sequoias was stopped by posts and logs; but It must be confessed 
that the Sequoias are tarnished. The bark of General Grant, originally over 2 feet thick on buttresses 
and exT>osed roots, has been in places entirely worn off. Many Sequoias have been given a porcupine 
appearance because of darts shot Into their soft red bark. i 

It Is not yet too late to restore the park and grove to much of Its pristine beauty but it will take every 
cent of the $63,118 estimated for the fiscal year 1924 to make a beginning and the appropriations of future 
years must correspond in reasonable measure with the needs of the park.' 

Stati9tic8. 





Automo- 
biles. 


Visitors. 


1909 




854 


1916 


i,778 
6,546 
12,010 


15,360 


1921 


30,312 
50,456 


1922 








^^ffiy^ 


Revenues. 


1919 


$4,500.00 
5,300.00 

6,5oaoo 


$1,063.90 
2663.37 
3;480.45 


1921 


1922 
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Permanent ranger , 

Temporary rangers .:.' :: i 3 

Roads .-. ^ miles.. 12 

Trails do.... 12 

Telephone lines ; do 4 

Water p^Unea... feet.. 19,441 

Buildings..... ,. 8 

PreparecL camp sites S50 

Pittoileta 39 

Violation of regolatioDfi 7 

Court cases 4 

MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK. 

C. L. Nelson, Acting Superintendent, Longmire, Wash. 
General Statement. 

Mount Rainier National Park was created by act of Congress approved March 2, 1899, and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the territorv so set aside was ceded to the United States by act of legislation of the State 
of Washington approved March 16, 1901. Exclusive jurisdiction of the reservation was accepted by act 
of Congress approved June 30, 1916. • 

The park is roughlv a square, about 18 miles on a side, and contains 324 square miles. It is located in 
the western part of the State or Washington, immediately west of the summit of the Cascade Mountains 
and about 40 miles southeasto'ly from the southern end of Puget Sound. 

Ixmgmire Springs, distant 6^ miles by automobile road from the main entrance, is the headquarters 
within the park of the superintendent and the Rainier National Park Co. Lonemire Springs is Con- 
nected by telephone with Seattle, Tacoma, and the principal camps and ranger stations within the park. 

Adionistbation. 

Mount Rainier National Park is in charge of a superintendent, who is assisted throughout the year by 
a chief derk and four permanent rangers. During the summer season of this year the local force was 
increased by 14 temporary rangers, 2 clerk-stenographers, 2 telephone operators, and a construction and 
repair force. 

Jurisdiction Over Oitenses. 

Punishment for offenses committed within the park is administered under the Federal law by a United 
States commissioner, Hon. Edward S. Hall, whose home is located at the Nisqually entrance. 

Free Ptjbuc Camp Grounds. 

For the accommodation of visitors who desire to camp out there are provided several free public camp' 
grounds. The principal camp grounds are located at JLongmire Springs and Paradise Valley. These 
grounds are suppUed with comfort stations, and water is inped to convenient points within the camp 
area. Far more people availed themselves of the prfvil^e of using the free camp grounds this year than 
ever before, and it is my opinion that this use will increase from year to year as facilities for the tourists' 
convenience are added. 

During this last season electric lights have been installed in the Longmire camp grounds. Camp tables, 
metal camp stoves, and concrete grills have been placed in both Longmire and Paradise camps. This 
equipment has been in constant use by visitors and is greatly appredated by them. It is hoped next 
year to have a supply of this equipment adequate for the needs of all the campers. 

Hotel and Transportation Operation. 

All hotel and transportation services are conducted by the Rainier National Park Co., a corporation 
controlled and directed by men prominent in the business Ufe of Seattle and Tacoma. 

The company, from a small beginning in 191S, has steadily and logically expanded to meet the growing 
tourist travel and has invested now approximately 1550,000 in hotel and transportation equipment thai 
will accommodate 1,400 people. The company operates four hotels, or hotel camps, guide service, auto- 
mobile and saddle-horse transportation service, tnree stores, its own hydro-electric power plant, and mis- 
cellaneous other services ne^esasry to the successful operation of its franchise. 

Hoiels.-^A. four hours' drive from Tacoma, at sea level, brings one to Paradise Inn, the principal hotel, 
at an elevation of 5,500 feet on the slope of the mountain, within easy walidng distance of x>erpetual snow, 
where skiing and other winter sports can be indulged in throughout the year. 

Very reasonable weekly rates nave been made at Longmire, and I feel that as the advantages offered 
here become more generally known, these hotel accommodations wiU be taxed to capacity. 

It is really a privilege that our visitors may avail themselves of service of this high quality, in spite of 
the business handle^ of a short season and distant supply centers. 

Summit dimbs. —Experieaoed Swiss guides conduct climbing parties on the overnight trip to the summit 
of Mount Rainier. A rock shelter cabin has been erected bv the Government at Camp Muir, at the 10,000- 
fooi level, and cUmbers now find satisfactory sleeping and cooking accommodations there. During the 
past season 368 people were registered in the guide parties for the summit, and about 50 others made the 
climb independently. 

Other trips, "Less strenuous guide trips may also be taken from Paradise. At Longmire conducted 
saddle trips may be taken to &dian Henry's Hunting Ground, and there are ihany fine walks through 
magnificent forests. 

OAssa Tried Before the Commissioner. 

During the year three convictions have been obtained for infraction of park rules, and fiines imposed 
Two convictions were for speeding and one was for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 

Weather Conditions. 

Last winter's snow was exceptionally light, so that the road to Paradise was opened on June 29, which 
is a record for early opening of this park. The siunmer months have been very dry. Late summer rains 
have cleared the atmosphere, added to the comfort of travel, and removed the danger of forest fires. 
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SpEOAL Events. 

For the flnt time In its history the park was this year opened In a formal way at Lotuonire the evMiing 
of June 15. Gov. Louis P. Hart, of the State of Washington, and Ma). Oen. Charfes H. Muir, in command of 
troops at Camp Lewis, were the principal guests of the occasion. 

Other events were the ski tournament in Paradise Valley July 2, 3, and 4, with entrants trcm all over 
this country and Canada, and the admiral's ball, when the offioen of the Pacific Fleet were entertained 
at Paradise Inn. 

No large conventions were held in the park this year. Many of the parties have oonsisted^iDf i^om^^O 
to 50 people Jn charge of the various tourist agencies. The lareest party to enter this year was that of the 
American Institute of Banking, whicJi numbeced 04S people. ^ The Kiwanis Clubs of the Noathweet bHwight 
in a party of 2tX) people, and other organizations sent smaller parties. 

Mount Rainier. 

The dominating natural feature and principalpoint of interest in the park is Mount Rainier, so situated 
as to be within sight of the cities of Taooma and Seattle and the entire Puget Sound region. Mount Rainier 
is probably the most magniAoent volcanic peak in the United States, outside of Alaska. Its altitude,. 
14,408 feet, places it third in height among mountain peaks in the United States. Mount Whitney, in 
California, is 93 feet higher, and Mount Elbert in Colorado is 12 feet higher. 

Recession or Nisquallt Olaoeb. 

From 1892 to 1922 there has been a total recession of 1,588 feet in the Nisqually Olader, an average of fi2.» 
feet per year. Its recession in 1921 was 106 feet, and this last year, 67 f<eet. It seems apparent that the 
equilibrium between flow and melting will be encountered at some point of lower temperature higher od 
the slope of the mountain. 

Flowers. 

Mount Rainier National Park is famed throughout the country for its wonderful flower fields and forests. 
Hundreds of varieties of wild flowers bloom in all portions of the park. 

Forests. 

The forests of Mount Rainier cluster around the base of the mountain below 5,500 feet elevati<Mi and are 
graded from dense stands in the deep vallevs to the sparse growth of the Alpine varieties that form beautiful 
natural groups in the high mountain meadows, and distorted windswept Ones al<Mig the edges of the facial 
valleys. 

Wild Life in the Park. 

According to the .United States Biological Survey, there are over 50 sn^'Hes of mammals in the park. 
Deer and brown and black bear are o3casionaUy seen. The most interestmg animal here is, however, the 
mountain goat, which has been seen this summer in herds up to 20. The goats s^em to be equipped to- 
stand the ngors of a winter on the mountain. The bears hibernate. The deer, however, are putting up a 
losing fight, as the winter snow forces them to the lower levels outside of the park boundaries, where they 
are not protected. 

Sixty-seven thousand trout have been planted in park waters during the season by the Washington 
State and Lewis and Pierce Counties game commissions. 

Four of our district rangers have been made State game wardens, to help In protecting the wild life of 
the park. 

Nature Guide Service. 

Our nature guide work, which has been In the way of an experiment this year, has proved very popular. 
It should be continued, and if possible elaborated on. Our nature guide at Paradise answered questions 
regarding the flora, fauna, and geology of the locality, and took Interested visitors on short field trips to 
study these features. Each evening he gave a short talk Illustrated with colored slides outlining the chief 
natural features of the mountain. These lectures were always attended by capacity crowds. 

At Longmire Springs scheduled field trips were taken lor the purpose of studyine the natural features ot 
the region. In the auto camp at Longmire a novel sylvan theater was constructed oy arranging the facial 
boulders at hand, and camp-fire talks were given of evenings on the flora, fauna, geology, and history of 
the park. These talks were Illustrated by slides donated by Asahel Curtis, on a projector borrowed from 
the Park Co. This, or like equipment, should be purchasad for use next year. These talks were well 
attended, before the end of the seas(xi the outdoor theater proving far too small for the crowds. 

Travel for the 1922 Season. 

Travel to the park for the 1922 season totaled 17,149 cars and 70,376 people, which was an Increase of 25 
per cent over the previous high record in 1920, when 12,186 cars and 56,491 people entered the park. This 
utrge increase is very gratifying in view of several unfavorable conditions. Extremely smoky atmosphere 
from an unusually large number of forest fires, the railroad strike, and the marked deterioration of our 
principal park road undoubtedly kept many away. 

It is of great Interest to note that 84 per cent or 50,380 visitors came in their own private cars. Every 

State in the Union was re^esented , as weH as 12 foreign countries and 4 United States territorial possessions. 

The travel over Labor Day is usually very heavy, but this year all records were broken in spite of the 

bad weather immediately preceding this period and on Labor Day itself when a heavy storm cut the 

travel down to 472. The following tabulation shows the travel in detail: 

September 2 359 cars 1,579 people. 

September 3 1,041 cars 4,231 people. 

September 4 101 cars 472people. 

September 3 was the largest travel day In the history of the park. 
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Diitribuikm of privaU aMiomobikt enUring JTovmI Baimier NaOcmal Park, 6y Slatei, and of total towiat travel 
from Seattle, Tacom*, and the various States and countrie9,for the travel pear 19t2. 



Siate or country. 


Nisqus 
trai 

Cars. 


kUy en- 
ice. 


White River 
entrance. 


Carbon 

River and 

Ohana- 

pecosh 

entrances. 


Total. 




People. 


Cars. 


People. 


People. 


Cars. 


People. 


Washington , , 


11,402 


40,826* 

14,568 

12,576 

97 

95 

30 

4,661 

122 

157 

117 

142 

185 

90 

546 

• 699 

190 

212 

207 

142 

104 

155 

140 

458 

485 

181 

115 

485 

465 

277 

247 

92 

1,016 

200 

121 

75 

82 

484 

183 

2,957 

1,007 

03 

07 

100 

80 

261 

110 

80 

65 

49 

271 

67 

9 

40 

1 

1 

1 

2 

622 

28 

1 


1,796 


7,608 

3,473 

1,761 

10 


1,321 
354 
217 


13,287 


40,750 

18,395 

14,554 

107 


Seattle^ 










AiftbAHift 


6 

6 

3 

834 

38 

14 

2 

12 

9 

4 

81 

104 

12 

14 

12 

6 

2 

4 

4 

27 

56 

8 

8 

35 

52 

22 

22 

5 

87 

13 

6 

5 

2 

57 

23 

670 

98 

3 

11 

3 

7 

24 
6 
2 
4 
2 
33 
4 




6 

6 

3 

849 

88 

14 

2 

14 

9 

4 

86 

107 

12 

16 

14 

6 

4 

4 

4 

27 

56 

11 

8 

35 

56 

22 

22 

5 

88 

13 

t 

5 

2 

59 

23 

684 

99 

3 

U 

3 

7 

26 
6 
2 
4 
2 
36 
4 


Arkan.*m8 






95 


Arizona 






2 
14 
9 
3 


82 


CaUfornia 


15 


76 
5 


4,750 
136 


Colomdo 


Connecticut 




160 


Delaware 




4 
13 
11 
7 
20 
18 
4 
13 
6 
2 
4 
8 
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District of Ck)lumUa. 


2 




155 


Florida 




146 


Oeonda. 




2 
18 
5 


99 


iSsz::.::::::::::::::::::: 


5 
3 


579 


Tflinoi? . 


722 


Indiana 


194 


i5wa?r:;:;:::::::::::::::::: 


2 
2 


2 


227 


Kansast 


213 


Kfntncky. 




144 


T<4uifflana 


2 




108 


M%i^-. , , 


3 


166 


Maryland. 




140 


Massachusetts 




4 

13 

17 
6 

2? 
6 


5 
2 


467 


Mf^hiran 




500 


I'^nmwotft 


3 


198 


vV^isFirri . 


1 


122 


iSScSl.;.:;:;:::;;;::;.;::; 




404 


Montana 


4 


4 


406 


N«>hnwka 


283 


Nevada 




1 
1 
5 


248 


New Mexico 




2 
19 
13 


05 


New York. 


1 


1,040 
213 


New Jersey 


^JorthOaroltnft.... 
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North Dakota 




14 
1 
9 
8 

76 
18 
2 
7 
7 




80 








83 


Ohio.".?:..:...:.;..:.;.;.;;:. 


2 


2 


405 


Oklahoma 


101 




14 

1 


7 


4,040 


1*«nnf«yl'vftnia 


1,025 
95 


TlhoHf^^Tsl^d 




Soifth ^aroUna 






104 


South DakotA 






107 


T^nne8-«!ee 






89 


Texas 


2 


15 
12 




276 


Utah 




122 


Vermont 






80 


VirHfi^^ 









65 


Wftst Virginia 




1 

16 
12 

5 




50 


Wisconsin 


3 





287 




9 


88 


AiSto...".".'.;;;:;: ■.;:;;;; 




14 


Hawaii 


5 






5 


40 


Panama Canal Zgdb 








1 


PhilinniiiA Tglands. 






1 






2 


Aa-Jtrdia 










1 


Bulgaria 












2 


CaiiSSr 


ioi 

1 


3 


24 
1 




104 
1 


646 


Chlnft 




29 


Cuha . 


:': 




1 


England 






2 






2 


H(uand 




5 
2 
14 








5 


Honduras 












2 


Japan 












14 


Mexico 






3 






3 


New Zealand 




3 




, 




3 


Nwway . . 






4 






4 
















Total 


» 14,061 


60,808 


s 1,850 


8,157 


1,411 


15,920 


70,376 







1 Included in totals for State of Washington. . 



> Includes motor cycles. 
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Methods of transpor- 
tation. 


Nisqiially entrance. 


White River en. 
trance. 


Carbon 
River. 


Ghana- 


Totals. 


Cars. 


People. 


Cars. 


People. 


People. 


People. 


Cars. 


People. 


Private autos 


13,»55 
196 

1,028 
106 


51,769 
2,382 

6,428 
177 

7 
55 


1,846 


7,424 






15,801 
196 

1,033 
119 


59,183 
2;382 

6 474 


Ashford stage 






Seattle and Tacoma 
stages 


5 
13 


46 
20 






Motorcycles 






'vn 


Horseback 


74 
719 


74 
544 


ISS 


On foot 




* 


667 




1,98S 










Total 


16,286 


60,808 


1,864 


8,157 


793 


618 


17, 1« 


70,376 







Travel from Seattle 18,395 

Travel from Tacoma 14,664 

Travel from other points in State of Washington 16,801 

Travel ftom States east of the Mississippi River 6,9» 

Travel from States west of the Mississippi River, exclusive of Washington 12,887 

Travel from United States territorial po^essions 57 

Travel from foreign coantries 712 

Total travel for year 70,876 

Improvement Work. 

NuqttaUp River Road.— Jn spite of the fact that last fall and this spring considerable surfacing was placed 
on the Nisqually Road, its condition during the dry month of August was very bad, and many protests 
were made i>y visitors. The road is worn out, and the glacial drift available in the park for somdng will 
not hold up under the heavy trafDc to which it is subjected. 

The construction of appronmately a mile and a half of new road above Narada is nearly completed. Cul* 
verts and a bri^ renuon to be built on this road, and the surfBdngls yet to be done. This work will have 
to be postponea until further funds are available. While the grade is not quite ready for surfkudng, tbe 
building of a mile and a half of road grade throueh rocky, forested, mountain country in less than two 
months with an average crew of 30 men, is a real accomplishment. 

Carbon RUer Road.— Five and a half miles of road along the Carbon River in the park have been, built 
and surfaced. A part of the approach road to be built oy the county is yet under construction. The 
intervening stretch of road, which lies in the forest reserve, has been completed. It is hoped that cars may 
soon be able to enter on this Carbon River Road. It passes throu^ what is perhaps tne finest stand of 
timber remaining in the Northwest . 

Contracts are about to be let for the construction of the remainder of this road, to carry it through to the 
Carbon Olader. 

White River Road.— Only four miles of this road are really available for comfortable automobile traveL 
C<msiderable work was done in repairing it last spring, as the river had washed it out in places, the work In 
one place requiring 200 feet of rock-filled timber cribbing. An old mining road continues on up beyond 
this ^tion to Glacier Basin. The demand for improvement of this continuation is evidenced by the 
number of cars which try to get over the rock-strewn wagon tracks beyond our surfacing. 

General eonstrwtion.—lD. addition to the Muir shelter cabin and the finishing of the comfort station and 
ranger station at Paradise, three winter patrol cabins were buUt along the west side of the park. 

Trail «y«tem.— Particular attention has been g^ven to maintaining trails this year, and visitors and rangers 
report them in eood condition. Short sections of a new trail were built in several places where most neces- 
sary. Four trail bridges that had been washed out were replaced. 

Recommendations. 

NisquaUp Road.—Witbin a year, or possibly two years, a concrete pavement will be completed from 
Tacoma to the Nisqually entrance. Travelers comhig that far wiU go at least to Longmire, and the 6 miles 
of intervening roacT should be paved. The present road is muddy in wet weather and dusty and full of 
chuck holes and ruts in dry weather. It is worn out and, excepting for a few days following a rain, can 
not be kept in shape for comfortable travel. 

From Glacier to Narada the road should be widened for two-way traffic and this work should be con- 
tinued from the Narada cut-off to Paradise. Then the entire road should be surf^u»d with crushed rock. 
Even then this road will remain inferior to the highways over which people approach the park and any- 
thing less than this must be a real disappointment and source of irritation to visitors. The mountain and 
the forest can give to visitors the finest impression of a lifetime, and the distraction of a miserable road 
becomes a real offense in the circumstances. 

West Side Road.— A location survey for a road from Ipsut Creek to Tahoma Creek along the west side of 
the park is underway. The State and neighboring counties have spent 17,000,000 in building approach 
roads to the park. This magnificent system, upon reaching the park, is continued by three dead-end 
roads, aggregating 30 miles in length, only 6 miles of which are in fair shape. The building of this spec- 
tacular west Side Road to join two of these highways should be our first step in proving to visitors gen- 
erally and to the taxpayers of the State that their faith has not been misplaced. 

Parking space at Paradise.-^n the spring and fall the limited parking space at Paradise is muddy, and 
in spite of our efforts to facilitate movement of cars with teams and tractor, there ard many complaints. 
Because of our inability to handle cars under such conditions in times of heavy traffic, some visitors have 
been turned back at Narada disappointed. The operator has kept faith with the pubUc and with the 
service and it is our obligation both to see that visitors get to Paradise and to handle them when they do 
get there. An adequate parking space at Paradise should be graded and surfaced at once. 

White River Road.— The desire shown by visitors to get as far into the park as possible through the White 
River entrance should be recognized. Cars are being run as far as they can possibly go along the wagoo 
tracks through the large glacial bowlders. A properly graded and surfaced road is necessary to admit ol 
comfortable entrance to Glacier Basin. 
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Road equipment.— X rock crusher, steam ndler, new and stronger blading machines, and trucks will be 
necessary to carry out any road program properly. 

TntU8,—A trail should 1)9 built up the north slope of Eagle Peak so that visitors at Paradise may reach 
this summit. 

It is recommended that rock cairns or other markers be placed to mark a passable route for hikers around 
the mountain, near or above timber line. These cairns should be especially large and prominent at each 
end of the glacier crossings, as the principal difficulty is in finding places to get on and off the ice. 

Oamp grouniU.^On. aocount of severe storms which come at times at Paradise, a permanent shelter is 
greatly needed. It is hoped that funds will be available to build a oommunity house at this place. The 
water system is inadequate and should be extended. The ground should be ugbted. On aocount of the 
unsightliness of poles at this place, wires should be placed in conduits. To meet the expense of hauling 
Iocs tot firewood into camp grounds, a definite appropriation should be made. 

The camp grounds at Longmire are already benu; crowded beyond their capacity on certain occasions. 
A perfect ute, large enou^ to meet all future needs, Ues just across the river, and provision should be made 
for the accommodatiixi of campers there. 

Buildings.— A substantial residence should be built at Longmire to house the' chief clertL and simpler 
structures are necessary for other office employees. They are at present housed in tents, which are not 
sufficiently substantial to carry the weight of the snow. 

The work of building patrcd oabins for sheltering rangers at the end of each day's trip should be continued. 

Road foreman.— A capable coad foreman should be kept on the permanent roll. The difierenoe in aocom- 

Slishment between a nrst-dass man and the average foreman that may be picked up may be measured in 
tiousands of dollars. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK. 

Alex Sparrow, Superintendent, Medford, Oreg. 
General Statement. 

Crater Lake National Park was created by act of Ckm^ess approved May 22, 1902 (32 Stat. 202). It is 
located in southern Oregon on the crest of the Cascade Mountuns about 60 miles from the California line. 
It is about 13^ miles east and west by 18i miles north and south, embracing an area of 240 square miles. 

DEaCRIPTION. 

Crater Lake holds a unique position among the lakes of the world, owing to its unparalleled geological 
history. It occupies an enormous pit formed oy the collapsine or falling in of the upper part of a towering 
volcanic mountain which has been named Mount Mazama. The lake is roughly circular in shape, averag* 
ing 5h miles in diameter, with a maximum deptii of 2,000 feet, and h^ no known outlet. From the sur- 
ifounding precipitous c)ins, from 600 to 2.000 feet high, the water appears to be of an intensely blue color. 

Wizard Island, near the west shore of the lake. Is a volcanic cone of later origin than the surroimding 
(fliffs; it rises 800 feet above the surfoce of the water and has a crater at its top 100 feet deep and 400 feet in 
diameter. 

The Sand Creek, Wheeler Creek, Anna Creek, and Castle Creek Canyons, with their precipitous walls 
and grotesque sand pinnacles, are interesting features in the park. 

Organization of the Park. 

The x)ark organization is in charge of the superintendent, assisted throughout the year by a clerk typist 
and one ranger. During the travel season, Jmy 1 to September 30, five additional temporary rangers are 
employed, besides a crew of from 30 to 40 men requhred for general maintenance and construction work. 

HiGHWATS Leading to the Park. 

The highways leading to the i>ark from railroad points at Medford, Klamath Falls, and Bend are a 
undergoing extensive reconstruction, or being relocated and entirely new roads, on better grades, being 
made. 

WEST entrance. 

The road from Medford to the west entrance of the park, 69 miles has been greatly improved within the 
last year. Forty jniles of this road has been surfaced with crushed nx^, and with the exception of 6 miles 
will all have been relocated and reconstructed by the end of the present woridng season. 

south entrance. 

Of the 50 miles of highway between Klainath Falls and the south entrance to the park, 20 miles have been 
macadamised within the last year, and the remaining 80 miles are being preiiared for macadam or grav^. 

SA9T entrance. 

Construction work is underway on 40 miles of the 108 miles of highway between Bend and the east 
entrance to the park. 

NORTH entrance. 

A 16-foot road has been constructed by the Forest Service from Diamond Lake to the north boundary 
of the park, and when the road building schedule of the State is completed this will bean important 
entrance to the park. 

Road System Within the Park. 

Clearing the roads of snow in the spring, replacing wood culverts with galvanized iron, repairing bridges, 
and constant regradingand graveUng of the more badly worn sections ofthe 57 miles comprising the park 
road system, requires a crew of 30 men and 12 to 16 horses throu^out the season, besides motor trucks 
and other equipment. But even with the expenditure that this entails there are some stretches of road 
that are so dusty and rutted, owing to the iish4ike texture ofthe soil, that it is a hardship to ride over them. 

Trail System in the Park. 

There are 34 miles of trails in the park system, made up of 11 short units of which the shortest is three- 
qoarters and the longest 8 miles in length. About two-tnirds of the funds allotted for trail maintenance 
are expended on the trail from C^ter Lake Lodge to the boat landing on the lake, 1} miles, but at least 
four-fifths of the travel by trail is over this section. No new trails were constructed this season. 
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TiLKPHOifB Brvnu. 

AUortlie48iiii]MoftelephoiiettiieeQinpri8i]i|;the park system was prmottcaUy rebuilt tMs season and 
gives a better seryioe than ever before. 

BlTILDDIOS. 

A new floor was laid in the sleeping quarters for erew at Government Camp; the roofs of the mess hafl, 
ofiloe, and shelter cabin painted; and new joists and odUng put in the shelter oaMn. A temporarv pro- 
tection to portable ofl tank was erected at Government Camp. Tanks and tank houses were erected at 
Devils Backbone and Winedass for supplying water to malnvenanoe crews and automobiles making ^e 
rim drive. The ISsnce around Government bufldings at Anna Spring was rebuilt, and a new cesspool dug 
at that place to take care of sewage fkxxn the ranger's house, sight dry toilets on public camp grounds 
were moved and new vaults dug. The location of wash and bath house for erew at Govemmeirt Gamp 
was changed, the old buUdinc torn down and rebuilt on the new site, and the entire water system at Gov- 
emment Camp amplified ana improved. 

MlSCBLLANXOVS iMPEOVIllXNTf . 

A gasoline pump and 50(He^<'b tank were installed at Government Camp, the oil shed moved and 
improved, and several dying trees removed firom the grounds asa protection to ouildings. 

FOBEST FiRBS. 

Although the 1922 season has been one of gieat fire hazard, only one small fire occured in the park. This 
was set by lightning on July 2 and burned over less than a half acre, the damage being negliglDle. It was 
extinguished oy rangers on patrol. 

Travel by eiUranee$, 





Private automobiles. 


Trans- 
portation 
company 

stages 
visitors. 


Another 
visitors. 


Total 
visitors. 




Cars. 


Visitors. 


Kast entrancet - 


788 
2,955 
5,091 


2,531 
9 669 
18,919 




24 
521 
352 


2,565 


South entrance : 


350 
645 


10.540 


West entrance ^ 


19;916 


Total 


9,4ft 
7,982 
1,457 


31,119 
26,176 
4;948 


995 
1,331 


897 
1,110 


33,0U 
28 617 


Same date last year 


Gain over last year 


i,m 











statement of travel 5y Statee and entrances, Crater Lake NaHonal Park, pear ending September SO, t9H. 


State. 


East entrance. 


South entrance. 


West entrance. 


Total. ^ 


Cars. 


Visitors. 


Cars. 


Visitors. 


Cars. 


Visltow. 


Cars. 


Visitors. 


Alaska. . . 






1 

3 

1 

749 

\ 


3 

9 

1 

2,406 






1 

16 

4 

2,588 

31 

3 

6 

4 

3 

6 

40 

42 

13 

17 

19 

1 

2 

3 

20 

26 

12 

24 

16 

14 

33 

3 

9 

1 

96 
6 
4 
29 
16 
5,856 


3 


Arl«oiift 






13 
3 
1,634 
24 
3 
6 
3 
1 
5 
22 
35 
11 
13 
15 
1 
2 
2 
16 
22 
9 
19 
14 
9 

8 


43 

10 

5,243 

73 

7 

20 

7 

2 

16 

62 

118 

34 

41 

54 

3 

4 

8 

41 

59 

30 

65 

57 

80 

32 

5 

31 


52 


Arkansas 






U 


CaUfornia 


205 

4 

• 


622 
12 


8.271 


Colorado 


92 


Connecticut 


7 


District of Columbia. . 










20 


Florida. 






1 

1 

1 

10 
4 

1 
4 

4 


4 

1 

5 

41 

a 

2 

13 

8 


11 


Geofgia 


1 




2 


5 


Hawaii 


21 


TrU^h" 


17 
3 

1 


51 
7 
2 


154 


HHnols 


136 


TiHl<ana 


38 


Iowa 


54 


Kansas .... 






62 


Kentucky 






3 


Maine...: 










4 


Maryland 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 


3 
2 
10 
7 
6 






11 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 


3 
2 
1 
2 

2 
3 
22 

1 
1 
1 
2 


6 
7 
2 

I 

9 
65 

1 
4 
1 
6 


49 

76 


Minnesota 


39 


Missouri 


78 


Itontana 


61 


Nebraska 


2 


6 


45 


Nevada 


97 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


1 


3 


9 
85 


New Mexico 






1 


New York 


2 


6 


22 
6 
2 

21 

9 

3,353 


50 
26 
5 
74 
28 
11,396 


n 


North Carolina 


26. 


North Dakota 






2 

3 

4 

2,028 


6 

12 

20 

6,728 


u 


Ohio 


5 

3 

475 


20 

11 

1,607 


106 




40 


Oregon. 


19,721 
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fitatemeiU of travd 6y Statet and eninneet, Croter Ltkt Nwi^omal Park, pear ending September SO, IBiH—CoDtd . 



State. 


Eastentranee. * 


Sooth wtranoe. 


Westeotranoe. 


Total. 


Cars. 


Visitors. 


Cars. 


Visitors. 


Cars. 


Vfeitors. 


Cirfs. 


Vlsitora. 


Pennsylvania.....,,.. 
Rhode Island 


2 


6 


1 


2 


22 
3 

4 
3 

24 
3 
1 
8 
248 
1 

11 
2 

10 
2 


81- 
10 
18 
12 
93 
10 

2 
28 
847 

2 
33 

4 
35 

4 


25 
3 

4 

3 
30 

6 

1 

10 
352 

1 
13 

7 
14 

2 


.89 
-10 


South Dakota 










18 


T^nnettfK^. . 










12 


Texas 


1 


2 


5 
3 


13 
7 


108 


Utah 


17 


Vermont 






2 


Virginia 


1 
44 


3 
128 


1 

ao 


1 
196 


32 


Washington 


1,171 


West Virginia 




WisenT^sin.. . 






• 2 

4 
2 


10 
20 

7 


43 


Wyornifig, 


1 
2 


5 
5 


29 


Canada 


47 


China 


4 














Total 


779 

4- 


2,526 
5 


2,938 
17 


9,645 
24 
350 
621 


5,650 
32 


18,871 

48 

645 

352 


9,376 
53 


31,042 
77 


Motorcycles 


Onstaees 


995 


All oSS!. ..::::.:::: 




24 








897 














Total 


783 
713 


2,555 
2,419 


2,955 
2,348 


10,640 
9,073 


5,691 
4,831 


19,916 
17, 125 


9,429 
71892 


^,011 
28,617 


Same date last year. . . 



Concessions and Permits. 

An agreement was effected, just before the season opened, between the old Crater Lake Co. and the Crater 
Lake National Park Co., involving the transfer of the hotel, camp, and transportation conoessions to the 
new company and the sale to them of all improvements made in the park by the old companv. 

Immediately upon final agreement being reached, the Crater Lake National Park Co. b^an making 
preparations for opening the Crater Lake Lodge and Anna Spring Camp and for the oi)eratlon of stages 
on schedule date. The daily stage service from Medford ana Klamath Falls has been newly equipped 
with six 7-passeiixer Packard touring oars and is being operated satisfactorily under a sublease approved 
by the National Park Service. 

On July 11, 1922, the new company commenced excavation fc^an 8(Vroom addition to Crater Lake Lodge, 
the estimated cost of which when completed will be $80,000. This addition is of the same architecture as 
the old building— stone to the second floor and frame construction for the reinainder: shingled on roof and 
sides. The stonework is now about 70 per cent complete and it is expected that the stonework will be 
onished this year. Most of the framework should be finished next season, and it is hoped to have a portion 
of it ready for occupancy early in 1924. 

The lodge and Anna Spring Camp are under the same management as last year, when the concessionaires 
were operating under a lease and option to purdiase: the service has been highly commended by the travel* 
tng public, and no complaints have been reoeived. 

Special Turs wnmn the Park. 

Adequate automobile service is maintained by the transportation company which enables visitors with- 
out i>rfvate oonveyance to make the scenic rim drive or visit the Oarden of the Gods. Pinnacles, or other 
places of inteiest at reasonable expense. Saddle-horse service was not maintained in the park this season, 
as last year's experience indieated a very meager demand for this method of travel. 

Boating. 

The same boating equipment as last year was available this season, consisting of a 40-passenger launch. 
16i)a8senger launch, and several small power boats and rowboats. This equipmeiit is ample for preient 
demands. Daily lawKdi trips, oo schedule, were made around the lake, ana to Wiziffd Island ana Phan- 
tom Ship, the same as last year. 

PuBUG Camp Oboxtnds. 

Camp sounds were patrontoed to an extent never before equaled in this park. One laborer was detailed 
to make we rauBds of we various camps, and this was ample lo keep them dean and in a sanitary condi- 
tion at all times. 

Miscellaneous Service. 

The Scenic America Co. has kept a representative at its studio throughout the season and seems to be 
doing a good business. 

The Standard Oil Co., imder an agreement with the Crater Lake National Park Co., constructed an at- 
tractive service station at Anna Spring and is selling gasoline and oil cheaper than it is sold at adjacent 
points outside the park. This sendee station fills a long-felt want and is much appreciated by the motor- 
ing public. 

FUHINQ. 

Fishing was as good as or better than ever beforei and anglers had no trouble in catching the limit of five 
"^ a day. On August 21, 28,000 rainbow fingerlings were planted in the lake from the local hatchery 
near Fort Klamath, and on August 25, 3,000 silversides were obtained from the Bntte Falls hatchery and 
planted in the lake. 

11172—22 9 
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Wild Lite nr thb Pabx. 

More bear have fed on the gartMge dump this vear than ever before and attract the nsual number of 
▼isitori. Deer are also Inoreaiing in numbers and are becxmiifig quite tame. There appears to be about 
the usual number of thesmaDer mammals. No cougars or other predatory aninials have beer seen in the 
park since our last report. Birds of all kinds seem to be increasing from year to year and attract more 
and moreattention from visitors. 

Tbkes and FLOmCBS. 

An ever-increasing interest in nature studies is manifjestcd by visitrrs to tte rerk, and e book en the 
botany of the park, giving descriptions and illustrations that would enable the layman, as well as scientific 
botanuts» to identify the various flowers and trees, is in demand. 

Wbathsb Condrions. 

This has been the warmest season on record, the thermometer at Anna ^ring frecisteriDg ;oo* F. on 
July 2. This is the highest temperature of whidi there is a record. Predpitation u alittle above normal. 

Dates or Opbnino Roads. 

The road through the park^jia the south and west entrances, was cleared of snow and the first automo- 
biles went through on June 22, as compared to June 25 in 1021. The first cars reached the rim at Crater 
Lake Lodge on June 27, 9 days earlier than last year, and the Rim Road was passable for motor vehicles 
July 21, 19 days earlier than last year. 

RKCOlOfKNDATIONS. 
DCFBOVSMSMT Or BOAD8. 

Every effort has been made to keep the roads within the park in such condition that it would not involve 
much discomfort for motorists when^raveling over them, but in spite of all that has been done the increased 
travel has caused some of them to become badly rutted and dusw, owing to the ashlike texture of the soil. 

In view of the fact that plans are under way to gravel or surface the approach roads leading up to tl-e 
park boundary, it is reconmiended that steps be taken to provide funds for similar improvement of the 
roads within the park, at least several miles of the worst places. 

DIAMOND LAKE EXTENSION. 

Attention is again invited to recommendations in our annual reports for the last four years for the imdu- 
sion of DiamondLake in this park. In view of the failure of those opposing this extension to either estab- 
lish the validitv of their arguments against it or in influencing public opinion to coincide with their conten- 
tions, it is again recommended that every effort be made to secure favorable action on this extension by 
Congress before the shore line of Diamond Lake becomes marred with unsightly structures, erected by 
individuals under long-term permits, audits value to the public as a recreational center lost forever. 

WIND CAVB NATIONAL PARK. 

Rot Bbazell, Superintendent, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 
Qenbeal Statement. 

This park, created by act of Congress January 9, 1903 (Stat. 32, 765), with subsequent addition of 377.5 
acres, contains 10,899.22 acres in the approximate center of Which is the entrance to Wind Cave. 

A superintendent is in charge, assisted by one ranger the year round and additional rangers ar^ employed 
for guide service during the season. 

The Cave. 

Wind Cave is the largest and most wonderftil cave known; it contains all of the geological formations 
common to other caves and has many attractions not featured in others. The trails within the cave are 
devdoped to permit of easy travel by visitors. Three routes are open to the pubMc therein— Garden of 
Eden. Fair Grounds, and Pearly Gates. About two hours is required to make the short trip and nearly 
three hours for the longer trips. The trails are equipped with stairs where necessary. 

DnCOTEBT. 

There are various claimants, though reUable informants accredit this distinction to one Tom Bihgham, 
a deer hunter, in February, 1881. A nmall hole in the rocks, later enlarged, is the entrance and only known 
exit of Wind Cave. 

DESCBIFTlOir. 

The cave is comparable to an immense sponge, measured in miles instead of inches. The various pas- 
sages extend in all directions and angles; how far, no one knows, we can only guess its dimensions. The 
re^ilar routes comprise only a small fraction of the explored but uosurveyed part. 

The cave is in a limestone formation and presents innumerable forms and shades of scenery peculiar to 
limestone and its decomposition. Intermittently, irregularly, and sometimes violently, the wind blows 
in and out of the cave. 

RAILBOAD FACnJTIES. 

Our railroad town and post ofBce is Hot Springs, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and Chicago & North 
Western Railroads, 12 miles distant. Prlngie and Buffalo Gap are other near-by towns. 

Tbanspobtation. 

The transportation concession is held by Rov W. Juckett. The concession is a permit to haul for hire^ 
passengers from Hot Springs to Wind Cave and return. 

Vbttors. 

Contending with the unfavorable economic situation the attendance of visitora has this year eclipsed 
all previous records. This is gratifying evidence of the increasing popularity of our national parks. Dur- 
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ing the travel season October 1. 1921, to S^tember 30. 1922, iaclusiye, 31.016 persons were registered in the 
park; 30,290 people coming in 10,096 private automobiles; and 726 people making the trip with the trans- 
portation operator. The number of visitors making trips in the cave was 8,271. 

All the States and various foreign countries were represented this season. South Dakota leads in 
attendance with nearly 60 per cent, Nebraska next with about 23 per cent, Iowa third with 8 per cent, 
Minnesota, Wyoming, and North Dakota following in the order named. 

A larger proportion of visitors with their own conveyance and a reciprocal decrease in number coming 
by rail and concessioner is noticeable. We have been swamped with campers nearly all the season. 

TniB OP Cavb Teips. 

Visitors are admitted to the cave at 9 a. m. and 2 p. m. daily, the winter months excepted, when but 
one trip each day is made, at 2p. m. 

Roads and Bbidgis. 

We have substituted permanent fills and culverts for bridges on our road. The h eavy fills were expen- 
sive and took most of our road allotment. This leaves ourroad in poor condition. We have reconstructed 
about one>half mile of road this season. The park road Is 6 miles long and Is a part of the Denver-Dead- 
wood highway. We need substantial help to complete a first-class road through the park next year. 

Information Sebvice. 

\ 
We maintain an informati(Mi bureau which is no small part of our service to visitors, and we find it pays 
big dividends in their appreciation for the extra effort. The Government pamphlets of the national iMu*ks 
are in great demand and are highly valued by the traveler. We don't have enou^ of them. • 

Watbb Sxtpplt. 

A mountain spring supplies the water. It is piped from spring to a big submerged insect-proof reservoir 
made of cement andf ro&, thence to the various outlets where needed. It is a gravity system, has good 
pressure and has worked splendidly since 1915. The water is excellent. The storage capacity is now 
inadequate and should be doubled. 

Birds. 

More than 50 kinds of birds are with us during summer; a few stay the year round. Prairie chickens, 
grouse, and the quail do not leave in winter. A few ducks nest on the x>ark; they migrate for the winter. 
The above-natned game birds are rapidly increasing in numbers through they are subject to danger of being 
shot when off the park. 

Oaks Pbbsxbvb. 

Nearly 4,000 acres is enclosed with a woven-wire fence and maintained as a game preserve by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This pasture contains bison, elk, antelope, and a few deer; the animals are in good 
condition and are increasing rapidly except the antelope, which barely hold their own. 

Qbazino. 

Grazing privileges are granted to n^hboring stockmen. Permits for 811 cattle are now in force. No 
permits areissuedfor sheep or horses. Cattle are in good condition this season. 

RXVENUXS. 

The revenues of this park, from all sources, earned during the year are as follows: 

Grazing permits $1,622 

Transportation concession 400 

Admittance fees to cave, approximately 1,050 

Total 3,072 

Recommendations. 

1. Additional water storage. 

2. A new ranger cabin. 

3. Reconstruction and improvement of park road. 

PLATT NATIONAL PARK 

Thomas Ferris, Sui>erintendent, Sulphur, Okla. 
General Statement. 

Piatt National Park was created by acts of Congress July 1. 1902, and April 21. 1904, and contains a total 
of 8i8.31 asres. lying just south of the city of Sulphur, Okla. It was formerly called Sulphur Springs 
Reservation, but was changed by joint resolution approved June 29. 1906. to Piatt National Park. 

The park was set aside to be forever free to the people of the United States because of the wonderfid 
medicinal springs found within its borders. Its some thirty-odd mineral springs are destined to be among 
the worlds' most famous springs. Aside from the wonderful waters, the parses scenery is very restful, 
the climate fine, the vegetation almost tropical, and with its birds, its flowers, its trees, and lovely drives 
and scenic beauty it is fast becoming one of the great health and pleasure resorts of our country. 

Springs. 

The principal springs are the Bromide, Sodium Chloride, and Medicine in the western part of the pai^ 
and the Beach, Pavilion, and Hillside Springs in the central part. The Antelope and Buffalo Springs 
are in the extreme eastern part of the park; these latter springs are nonmineral in character, and are 
wonderfully pure, flowing from an elevation of about 1,080 feet above sea level. 
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VisiTO»a TO Platt Nationix Park. 

During the year just past the number of campers coming to the park has more than doubled, and the 
number of visitors is climl^ng by leaps and bounds. The following table is very interesting: 

Campers tor past 4 years: Visitors for past 4 years: 

1919...... 689 1919 107,918 

1920 2,981 1920 173,310 

1921 10,526 1921 216,022 

1922 23,170 1922 246,998 

It will readily be seen that Platt National Park is coming to the front if visitors and campers count in the 
national parks. Many of our visitors were not counted as they did not visit Bromiae Spring, where 
visitors are checked. We are forced to keep the Bromide water during the crowded vacation period lor the 
sick and ailing as there is not enough for all at this time. 

Campbbs. 

During the season the campers here had several big meetings and communitv camp fires 4nd organized 
a Platt Park Club with over 100 vice presidents in different States. The aim of the club is to tell sufTerlne 
humanity of the benefits to be derived ft-om the waters of Platt National Park and to see that it has financial 
help to properly maintain it and for needed improvements. 

AXTTOMOBILBS. 

Tht 33,170 campers alone used 6,084 automobiles. There is no way of telling how many cars other visitors 
used but jud^ng from the campers it is safe to say that 30,000 ears were here during the past year. 

AJinuA.18. 

Our animals are a source of great pleasure and information, and are especially popular with the youngor 
people. During the year past we received a fine bull elk from Y^owstone National Park, making a pur 
for the park. Four fawns were added to the herd of deer and a short time age we found a baby in the bunalo 
pasture, perhaps a day old and at this time mother and calf are doing well. Everybody wants to see the 
baby buffalo. The squirrels, prairie dogs, rabbits, and badgers all come in for daily inspections; even the 
eagle is looked up to. 

Roads. 

All our roads need to be widened and resurfaced, and to do this some $50/)00 is needed. Roads are a con- 
stant advertisement to any park, good or bad. The Ozark Trail Road Ccmvention was held in Platt 
National Park this year. 

IMPKOVEHBNTS. 

During the year past the city of Sulphur, realizing the deplorable condition of the park and desiring 
to be a benefit to the many people comine here built and paid for two fine conmiunity buildings, one at the 
Bromide camp groimds ana one at the Cold Spring camp grounds. They did more than this, tiiey dug 
sewer lines to each, installed three new comfort stations and repaired another, brought water to both these 
oamp groimds in sufficient quantities for allpurposes, and Chen on the top of this they had electric wires put 
up so that the camps might have light. The dty of Sulphur spent between $13,000 and 116,000 to help 
Platt National Park. 

During the year past we enlarged the Bromide camp grounds and established another camp ground at 
Cold Spring. We built a Y at the causeway crossing Travertine Creek. 

Recommekdations. 

Space forbids reiterating all our needs. Piatt National Park needs not less than I8S,000 per vear in 
addition to needed road improvements, and 130,000 for installation of other improvements. We believe 
with these appropriations we could show a less cost rate per visitor than any other park. , 

SULLVS HILL NATIONAL PARK. 

W. R. Beteb, Acting Superintendent, Fort Totten, N. Dak. 

Several necessary imorovements have been made at the park this last summer. The new fence about 
the smal 1 lake ( S veet Water Lake ) is completed and in place. This consists of steel posts, set in concrete 
at comers and at the three gates, with a 6-foot woven wire placed to same all topped with overhanging arms 
and barbed wire. With this fence the picnic erounds are enlarged to embrace all the area about the small 
lake, ani visitors are given much more needed room for their pleasiu-es. 

The Hastess Ho^ise nas been completed and ready for use. The interior woodwwk, the purchase and 
placing of the plumbing, outside cesspool, placing of the water-supply tank on the tower, with all neoessarv 
connections, one room plastered complete and all floors laid, some outside painting, and front approach 
were done by contract. 

The new entrance and approach to the park, embracing four columns of cobblestone, with the hanging 
of four heavy gates and tne supporting panelwork 100 feet each side of gates, was completed. These 
columns are set on heavy concrete founcntions. 

The above improvements were installed by Fred M. DiUe, inspector of the Biological Survey of the 
Deoartment of Agriculture, wliich has jurisdiction of the game reserve. 

In addition Mr. Dille has had the daily care of visitors to support with heavy duties on Sundays and holi- 
days, some altemtions and maintenance work over the water supply and the roads, Mid some other minor 
improvemants. 

lam told that travel has not been as heavy as usual, nor the visiting tally as large as in previous years. 
This, no doubt, is du3 to the poor road conditions leading to the park. This community has shown much 
int3rest in roai improvement work the past year, an 1 it is hoped that we can secure a Federal appropria- 
tion to improve the roai from Narrows to Fort Totten. When this is done there is no doubt but what 
the number of visitors to the park will be doubled in a season. 

The visiting tally for the park to date is as follows: 

October to April 1,000 

May i,3W 

June 1,837 

July -• 2,«31 

August 1,321 

September 1,060 

Total 9,548 
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Tlie game mammalia: 
Bison: 

CIoeeoflOTl 9 

Oalf of autamn, 1921 1 

Calf of spring, 1922 1 

11 
Calf of spring, 1922, dead ^ 1 

On hand 10 

Elk: Estimated 50 

White-tail deer, estimated on hand 5 

MESA VBRDB NATIONAL PARK. 

Jessb L. Nusbaum, Superintendent, Mancos,C<do. 

GSNEKAL StATBKSNT. 

Mesa Verde National Park was created by act of Congress approved June 29, 1906 (34 Stat., 616). embrac- 
ing an ai?ea of 66.2 square miles. By act of Congress approved June .30, 1913, the boundaries or the park 
were so changed as to include an aggregate area of 76.51 square miles, or 49,966.4 acres. The park is situ- 
ated in the extreme southwestern part of Colorado in Montezuma County. 

In deep recesses and ^reat and small caves in the upper vertical escarpments of its numerous canyons 
are found the finest preserved examples of prehistoric clifF-house construction known in the United States, 
if not in the woiid, and also the largest. On the level mesas, separating the canyons, are fotmd, literally, 
hundreds of ruins, beginning with the crude "Earth Lodge type,'' cafminating in the great commuwu 
center known as " The Mummy Lake group, " composed of a considerable number of great mounds, several 
of which have been excavated. 

Administration. 

The park is administered by a supedntendent with headquarters in the park and office at Mancos. 
Colo., the nearest railhead, who is assisted by a clerk at the Mancos office and a very limited number of 
rangers at the park, who conduct visitors to and through the ruins, patrol the park, and protect the game, 
Only a few minor infringements of the rules and regulations have been reported during the year. 

Tkavel. 

Travel records have been broken time and again this season notwithstanding the fact that the park was 
opened 15 days later than heretofore and that the rail strike seriously curtafled rail travel. Excratlon- 
ally heavy winter snow, together with a late spring, made it impossible to open the road to teams Def(»« 
April 28. The first visitor's car arrived the 8th of May. Roads were in good shape by May 15, and travel 
began to increase, assuming greater volume after the mountain passes to the east were opened about June 
15, and reached its highesi volume about the middle of Aueust. 

Mesa Verde can never compete with other national parks m the matter of travel, because of its isolation, 
the park being approximateiv 500 miles from Denver by road, and the rail trip from there, largely over a 
narrow-eaujged railroad, requires two days and two nights each way. The round trip by auto from Gallup, 
on the Santa Fe lines, entails 376 mUes of travel, largely over uncertain roads which if improved would 
intercept the great east and west transcontinental traffic passing this point. 

Additional sites were necessary on the public camp ground to care for the increased requirements of 
camx>ers, although the percentage of campers is slightly less tlian last year. The hotel camp on August 31 
of this season had already entertained 451 more guests than during the &a.tiie season last year. 

Tourists vifiHnff Mesa Verde National Park, season of 192ft. 

Passengers. 

Tiansportation company's cars ^.. 27S 

Private oars 3,378 

Private cars (second trips) 534 

Wagon 9 

Horseback 37 

On foot 15 

Total * ! 4,251 

Private cars and passengers by States, season of 1922. 



State. 



Number 


Number 


of 


of 


cars. 


tourists. 


16 


58 


37 


106 


661 


2,350 


1 


3 


14 


47 


2 


5 


9 


26 


28 


82 


1 


3 


1 


2 


4 


14 


3 


17 


16 


60 


4 


9 


20 


63 


1 


5 



State. 



Number 

of 
tourists. 




Arizona 

California. . 
Colorado... 

Idaho 

nUnois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

i^Hnsas 

Kentucky . 

Maine 

Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Missouri... 
M(xitana... 
Nebraska. . 
New Jersey 



New Mexico... 

New York 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington... 
Wyoming 

Total 



3,378 
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Service to the Pubuc. 

Spruce Tree Camp Hotel, which provides the only tourist accommodations available, received many 
minor improvements in order to better care for guests. The camp was operated in much better shape this 
year than last, and few complaints have been received. T^urther improvements and increased accammo- 
dations are absolutely necessary and are being planned by the operator at this time, although in order 
to expand, a radical rearrangement of the camp will be necessary. 

The Mesa Verde Transportation Co.. of Mancos, Colo., added a seven-passenger car to its present equip- 
ment and gave excellent service, Ineeting all trains and never being delayed once this season on the road. 

Administbative Headquabtebs. 

Administrative headquarters, established last year at Ppruoe Tree Camp on the park, marks a forward 
step in the progress of this park, 8inoe its creation in 1900 no superintendent has made his home here, 
neither have rangers ever spent a winter here, and nothing was ever accomplished on the park during the 
winter months, the superintendent and his family, with one employee ''snowed in" here for the winter, 
being dependent on one dilapidated telephone line for outside contact with the world, or a three davs' 
pack and saddle trip by way of Mancos and toda Canyons to make the round trip for mail and i>erishaDle 
supplies. 

The winter was too short to acoompUsh the work laid out, but the superintendent's home was nearly 
completed as well as a good deal of the furniture which, following the old styles and methods of construction, 
introduoed into this country by the ' randscan fathers before Jamestown was even settled, entailed an 
immfln.se amount of tedious and painstaking work. That the result was worth the effort is evidenced 
by the fact that means had to be taken to control the visitors who insisted on seeing the home, since other, 
wise we would have had to give up living there. 

A rather complete plan for future development of the administrative croup at this point was worked 
out during the winter and approved by the assistant landscape engineer after studies on the ground. 

Museum Reinstalled. 

Mrs. Nusbaum, assisted by one ranger, cleaned and reinstalled the museum collections according to 
the most modem museum methods, and even though located in the kitchen of the- old log ranger station, 
without proper lighting, etc., her work is reflected in all the cases, which show a decided improvement 
over the former hodgepodge method of fllliuff the cases. A few minutes' study now gives one a vivid 
impression of the high lights of this prehistonc culture. 

Camp Grounds. 

Over 30 sites have now been swamped out for campers and rough fireplaces installed where trees will 
not be scorched and killed. Trenches for new water lines have been dug, but work was stop|>ed because 
of delay in the delivery of pipe, tank, etc. Thirty-four cars have used the camp ground fnis season in 
a single night, and more space will be necessary next year to care for increased traffic. 

Telephone Lines. 

The telephone line has been as well repaired as funds would permit, since a great deal of work was neces- 
sary to free the wire from brush, take up slack, replace poles or stub them, replace faulty brackets and 
insulators, etc. It is hoped that in another year we can build our own line through to Mancos, a distance 
of 6 miles, and not be dependent on other lines for service. 

Water Development. 

An adequate source of water is our greatest need. Three months and a half with but one shower heavy 
enough to cause any water whatever to flow into the reservoir above the seep, made the water question 
a serious one and every use of it was curtailed or shut off pending rain. Due to tne August rush and greatly 
increased needs, just when water was scarcest, pumping from the cistern three times a day was necessair • 
to keep going. All work was halted at this nme on development for fear of losing what we had gained. 
This represented nearly three times the volume available last year, which was a decidedly wet year. An 
additional cistern in the canyon head, long since filled in, was dug out and enlarged, and new water lines 
and a storage tank five times the size of the present one was ordered. Increased storage space for surface 
run-off above the one reservoir and at least one additional storage tank above camp wul be necessary 
to keep this park open next year, in view of the present increase in traffic and the needs here at camp. 

Light Plant. 

The light plant and building were removed from the rear of the hotel and reinstalled on the Industrial 
plot. A larger plant will be necessary to take care of our Increasing needs. A larger battery was installed, 
as the small one was worn out. 

Archaeological Work. 

Under the direction of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, archaeological work was continued this season, to July 1 through funds of theBureau of Eth- 
nologv, and after July 1 through park funds allotted for tnat purpose. Space forbids more than a mere 
mention of his work, which included the excavation and repfur of Pipe Shrine House, Far View Tower 
and kivas. Unit House, partial excavation of Megalithic House, work in burial mounds, and protection 
of the walls of '^ar View House. He has again added to the educational value and interest of this park 
by reason of his summer's work. Nearlv every visitor attended his evening camp-fire taUcs at the cirde 
in Spruce Tree Camp, which were very instructive and enlightening. A small exhibit of material found 
during excavation was installed in the museum. 

Flowers. 

Although the wet sprint broueht forth flowers in profusion, drought soon faded and killed all but the 
hardiest, and Mesa Verde has lacked one of its greatest charms. 

Wild Animals. 

Due to protective measures deer are coming in nearw to camp, being seen this year as near as the Sun 
Temple Road, while many now graze in the elades just below. I nave been appomted a deputy State game 
warden in order that I may better protect them. Since the State of Colorado nas never ceded Jurisdiction 
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of the park to the Federal Ooyemment. the game itself is the property of the State. By arrangemeiits 
completed with the ^otoffioal Survey, they will send a mouatain-Uon hunter in here after the first fall of 
snow, for the purpose of ridding the park of the deers' worst enemy, and also to control the fast increasing 
hordes of coyotes and other predatory animals. 

Dbitt Fbncx. 

Five miles of barbed-wire drift fence were constructed across the north rim for protective purposes. This 
was done through an arrangement with the pres«it cattle permittee. 

TBAIL8. 

Three new trails were built, one from Cliff Palace, across Cliff Canyon, to Sun Temple; one from Square 
Tower House to Casa Colorado and Inaccessible House; and a third ftOm Square Tower House to Little 
Long House. All old trails were thoroughly repaired this season and those to the ruins widened and im- 
proved. 

Roads. 

The reconstruction by grading of the Knife Edge entrance road, contract for which was let to Fry <& Smith, 
of Duraneo, constitutes our greatest improvement in park highways, since it eliminates 6^ miles of the 
present Morefield-Prater detour, 9^ does away with 2,000 feet of adverse erade. Likewise the eastern 
section of this contract will shorten the distance to the crest of the mesa oy 2 miles and avoid many 
treacherous switchbacks and extreme grades on the so<»lled new road. 

This work, based on surveys completed last year, is being done under the direction of the chief civil engi- 
neer of the service. 

Delays have been serious because aU the water used in the camps and for the steam shovel must be trucked 
from Mancos, 10 miles away, and this has been a difficult problem to handle with limited equipment. 
Better progress is being made daily, although this road will not be completed in time for use this year. 

Scenically, this road will be without a peer in this country, since it commands unobstructed views over 
a 270° arc . At some points 2,000 feet above the surrounding valley, large areas of the adjacent comers of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona, with their diversified topography, can be viewed. 

By newconstruction of two short-cut roads, a little over a mile in extent, 4 miles of back tracking was elim- 
inated in visiting ruins about camp. All the other roads to the ruins have been practically rebuilt, stumps 
removed from the roadbed, dangerous curves rectified, culverts installed and so widened and graded tluit 
cars can pass one another with ease. The main nark road has been improved over 50 per cent. This work 
bas been accomplished (m maintenance funds alone. Never before have the roads been in such excellent 
shape. 

Ruins. 

The cumulative damage to the excavated ruins done by the heavy mountain boots of thousands of vis- 
itors needs immediate attention. Seeping water and surmce run-off have added to the damage and many 
exposed walls must be protected if they are to stand. Careless tourists, although watched by rangers and 
guides, add to the yearly destruction, and I sincerely hope that funds allotted for archaeological work for 
this coming season will oe used in repairing this damage Wore it is too late. Unexcavated ruins will last 
indefinitely; these can not. 

Gifts. 

Mrs. St^la M. Leviston, of San Francisco, became so deeply interested in this park last year, on her first 
visit here, that she voluntarily offered to erect an entrance gateway at a cost not to exceed a thousand 
dollars. This was later increased to two thousand, and pendmg the approval of the designs and the locar 
tion selected, she decided that a museum would be of greater benefit to us at present than an entrance and 
added a thousand dollars to her previous gift in order that the first section of such building could be made 
possible. She has approved the designs, sketches, and the location, and material is now being assembled 
lot its erection. 

This building wOl form the third unit of the administrative group, following the same style of architecture 
as the superintendent's home and the administrative building. Mrs. Leviston spent over two weeks in 
the park this season, and her keen appreciation of our ultimate desires here and her great interest in the 
success of this park has been a great inspiration. 

Park ADinNiariuTiVB and Chbckino Station. 

Plans and sketches, prepared by Mrs. Nusbaum and myself, received your approval, and the building is 
now ceiling high. The building will be furnished this winter along the lines adopted in the superintend- 
ent's home, and form the second unit in the administrative group. 

Permits and Leases. 

One restricted cattle-grazing permit was Issued on lands remote from the camp and th^ruins. One coal- 
mining lease was perfected for the purpose of gaining a sufficient supply for the town of Oortez, the county 
seat of the county in which the park is located. 

Recommendations. 

Mesa Verde is rapidly becoming known throughout the United States and attendance is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. Buildings, equipment, and imorovements are drastically needed to meet this increase 
and administer the park in an economical and effloient manner. Our most urgent needs are: 

1. Further development of the water supply at Spruce Tree Camp to care for our increased needs. 

2. An increased ranger force and more guides for the three months of the rush season. 

3. A suitable comfort station at Spruce Tree Camp and additional toilets on the camp grounds. 

4. Buildings. Mesa Verde does not have a single building in which to do repair work, store supplies, 
house stock and forage in winter, or store auto or road equipment . Neither have we a mess hall, employees* 
dormitory, or clerk's quarters. 

5. Equipment for these buildings and additional display cases for the museum. 

6. TiaiHroughly following the park boundaries so that this area can be properly patrolled and protected, . 
Particularly needed in case of forest fires. 
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7. A fund for the repair of the main rains bef6re further damage results. 

8. An arcfaaedogicai allotment to be used in the repair and protection of the most visited ruins where 
the heavy mountain boots of the visitors, as well as the elements, have caused considerable damage. 

9. Since we have received a gift of a fireproof museum, for the displav of the collections found here, all 
the cdlections obtained here through the expenditure of park funds snould be returned to us from the 
National Museum at Washington, where they are now largely held in storage and not displayed. Ample 
protection is now assured. 

10. That the future archaeological collections made on this park, either throagh the expenditure of 
park funds or otherwise, shall become the propertv of the park, and only such ol^ects as are duplicated 
m our park museum can be removed from the pars, the superintendent to be the sole judge in all cases. 
Vast collections, made here in the past are now scattered over the civilized world. Their place is here 
at the park miuetim. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 

J. R. Eakin, Superintendent, Belton, Mont. 
Obnkral Statement. 

The Olader National Park, created by act of Congress approved May 11, 1910 (35 Stat. 364), contains 
about 1.534 square miles, located in northwestern Montana. This area includes the most northern 50 
miles of the main Rocky Mountain Range situated in this country and lies between the international 
boundaxv on the north and the Great Northern Railway on the south, and between the North Fork of 
the Flathead River on the west and the Blackfeet Indian Reservation on the east. Its maximum north 
and south dimension is about 50 miles, while its maximum east and west dimension is about 40 miles. 
Within these limits is found some of the most striking Alpine scenery in the world. 

Within the bounds of the park is located the intersection of the norm and south and the east and west 
Continental Divides. At the junction of these divides is Triple Divide Mountain, the only triple divide 
mountain in North America; from its summit a pebble can be tossed into the waters of sneams flowing 
into Hudson Bay, the Gulf of Mexico, and the raciflc Ocean. 

Administration. 

The park is administered by a superintendent, an assistant superintendent^ the clerical, and the ranger 
force; the latter conasting of a chief ranser, a first assistant chief ranger, two assistant chief rangers, and 
12 to 15 rangers. Jurisdiction of the park has been ceded by the State of Montana to the United States 
and it is administered under the Federal laws and regulations promulgated and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Toubist Accommodations and FAcmnEs. 

For the accommodation of tourists there are a number of excellent hotels and chalets. 'Hiose on the 
east side of the park are operated by the Glacier Park Hotel Co. and include two large hotels— the Glacier 
Park Hotel, located at Glacier Park Station, and Many Glacier Hotel located at Many Glacier, 55 miles 
from the railroad. The chalets are situated at points of advantage, accessible for the most part one from the 
other in a day by horseback or walking. Glacier Hotel and its numerous cottages, situated on Lake 
McDonald, on the west side of the park, operated by Mr. John £. Lewis, is a popular tourist hotel. At 
the head of Lake McDonald, Gedunn Settlement, and at the foot of Lake McDonald, Apgar, there are a 
number of cottages for toiurist use. Lake McDonald Camp, a new camp at the foot of Lake McDonald, 
was in operation the past summer. The new Skyland Camps at Bowman Lake were also in operation this 
season. 

All the hotels and chalets were opened at the beginning of the season except Two Medidne, Granite 
Park, and Sperry Chalets. Due to adverse road conditions, the former was not opened until June 18, 
Snow in the passes prevented opening Granite Park and Sperry Chalets until July 3. 

Transportation. 

Excellent service was rendered by automobUe, boat, and saddle-horse transportation companies, and 
the operators are to be congratulated on moving a large volume of travel with few accidents. 

Free Nature Guide Service. 

This year, for the first time, a free-nature guide service was available. This was established under the 
auspices of the University of Montana, which designated Doctors Elrod, Severy, and Fredell to conduct 
the service. Doctor Elrod, having spent many years in the park, was especially qualified to act as dean 
of the organixatioH. Evening talks were planned at the principal touiist centers, but suitable lecture 
rooms could not be secured and this feature was abandoned. Suitable buildings for this purpose should 
be erected. Many walks were taken, during which natural objects of interest were pointed out and 
explained to the tourists. Nature information desks were established, and Doctor Elrod is of the (minion 
that this latter feature was, perhaps, the most important of his many activities. The principal tourist 
trails have been written up in which the geology, flora, fauna, and scenic features are explained in language 
not too scientific for the layman. It is hoped these descriptive trail bulletins will be ready for distribution 
next season. While the service during tne past year was very successful, It undoubtedly will be much 
better next year. 

Mr. M. P. Somes continued his nature-guiding service, installed last year, but financial returns were 
imsatisfactory, and it was discontinued early in August. 

Traveu 

The number of visitors to the park this year, iq) to the close of the toinrist season. September 15, was 
23^935, as compared with 19,736 for the same period last year, an increase of approximately 2()per cent. 
Owing to the railroad strike travel sharply declined about July 15. Glacier Park is not yet on IT through 
automobile road and does not attract the larger proportion of the automobile tourists who visit other park 
Upon the completion of the Transmountain Road the number of visitors that annually visit Glacier ^- • 
compare favorably with the most popular parks. 
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The f QDowJns trayel statistics are given, shQwing the method and amount of tourist travel at the different 

entrances to Olacier National Park: 

Registration at Betton entrance: 

Via Olacier Park Transportation Co. *. 3,376 

Via private conveyance, automobile , 4, 381 

Saddle horse and on foot 57 

Viamailstage 60 

Via bicyde and motorcycle , 10 

7,874 

Pde bridge entrance: 

Via private conveyance, automol^e 797 

Via transportation stages 41 

Via saddle horse and on foot 257 

1,005 

Qlader Park entrance: 

Via saddle horse and on foot 472 

Two Medicine entrance: 

Private conveyance, automobile, and motorcycle 1,625. 

Via teams, saddle horse, and on foot 304 

1,929 

St. Mary Lake entrance: 

Via tran^>ortation company 7,309 

Via private conveyance, automobile, and motorcycle 2, 784 

Via team, saddle horse, and on foot 134 

10,227 

Sherburne Lake entrance: 

Via private conveyance, automol^e. and motorcycle 908 

Via teams, saddle norse, and on foot 42 

950 

Belly River entrance: 

Via teams, saddle horse, and on foot 214 

Waterton Lake entrance: 

Via launch and boats from Waterton Park, Alberta, Canada 1,174 

Total season's registration. 23,985 

AutomobOe permits issued: 

Belton entrance 1,046 

Polebridee entrance 70 

Two Medicine entrance 337 

St . Mary's entrance 725 

Sherburne Lake entrance 238 

Total number of permits issued 2, 41 6 

The division of the above i^tors by States and foreign countries is indicated bdow: 





west side 
entrance t.> 


*£astside 
entrances. 




West side 
entrances.! 


East side 
entrances. 


State, 

AlftbATTIA 


1 

8 

10 

258 

66 

13 

1 

23 

11 

5 

70 

396 

64 

118 

51 

16 

7 

4 

5 

66 

47 

373 

3 

84 

4.6™ 

37 
6 
1 
4 

130 


5 

34 

38 

699 

147 

55 

27 

92 

52 

39 

69 

1,367 

242 

329 

173 

89 

46 

4 

97 

255 

312 

906 

12 

497 

3,397 

137 

262 

25 

22 

14 

766 

9 

337 

600 

129 


5tot<j— Continued. 

OVlahnrnfl 


26 
69 
32 

2 
27 

3 
57 
23 

4 

6 
330 

4 
21 
92 


127 


Arizona. ..... 


Ppunsylva-nffi. , . 


768 


Arkan.sft.s 


RhodA Island 


32 


raUfnmift . 


Smith Carolina , . 


2 


Colorado . 


South Dakota 


77 


Connecticut 


Tpwiessee 


49 


T)elaware 


Texas 


162 


District of Columbia. 


Utah 


96 


Florida 


Vermont 


29 


Georgia 


Virginia 


29 


Idaho 


WpShlngtim , 


428 


Tintiois 


West Virginia 


18 


Indiana 


WynffTiing , , 


136 


Iowa 


Wisconsin 


325 


Kansas 




10 


Kflntncky 


Alaska 


2 




T-otiisiana 


Countries. 
Arg«ntinft- , T T 




M^ifiA 




Maryland 




MaJKfachusetts . . 


1 


Michigan . , 


Canada 


26 

1 
3 


1,382 
2 


UnniiAsot^ 


rhijxA , 


SS^"'!';::::-?:::::: 


Cuba * 




England 


8 


Montana 


FrflTV»e 


1 
1 




Nebraska.. 


Holland 


i 


New Jersey. 


iSunsarv 


1 


Nevada 


It3S^^:..::::. ::..:...:.: 


i 


1 


New Mexic6 


TpAl^nd , 


1 


Naw TTa.mTvqhirA 


Japan 




1 


New York- 


Meidco 


1 


2 


Nnrth rArrJinii. 


Netherlands 


1 


North Dakota 


81 
91 
66 


New Zealand 


4 
2 




Ohio.. . 


Scotland 


2 


Or^on 


Wales 


1 











'The w^t side entrances to the park did not keep an accurate record of vi^«»ors by States and countries. 
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AOGIDI19T8« 

Several minor accidents occurred during the past season and one serious one when a stage containing 
«ight passengers went over the mountain side on Divide Creek Hill. The road was yerv slippery ana 
this condition was a contributory cause, though from mv investigations it would appear that the driver 
in passing a truck went closer to the bank than he should. 

Revenues. 

The revenues collected and transmitted to the service during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, together 
with the principal sources, are as follows: 

Automobile permits ^ $3^519.00 

Transportation franchises, hotels, residences, etc 2,355.85 

Gra^ng and hay-cutting permits 163. 50 

Timber sales 224.73 

Miscellaneous, including telephone rental 419. 35 

Total revenues 6,682.43 

Weatheb. 

The east side of the park had a great deal of rain during the entire summer; on the west side, however, 
the summer was hot and dry. The average mftiriTniiTn t^nperature for the month of June at Belton 
headquarters was 81* and the average minimum was 40*; average maximum for July was 86* and the 
-average minimum was 41*. The average maximum for August was 87* degrees and the average mini- 
mum 43*. 

Roads. 

The east side roads, over which the greatest volume of travel moves, consist of the Blackfeet Highway. 
55 miles, and spur roads extending to Two Medicine Lake and Cut Bank Chalets, distances of 10 and 
6 miles, respectively. Much of the Blackfeet Highway is narrow and imgraveled. With sharp curves, 
it is dangerous to travel at any time, but especially so in wet weather, as the l&taX accident on September S 
will attest. About 20 miles will have to be rebuilt. About 5 miles of the Two Medicine Road follows 
the lln^ of least resistance and is a narrow, tortuous road, barely wide enou^ for one automobile. The 
Cut Bank Road is also narrow, but a comparatively small amount of travel moves over it. A rainstorm 
'on June 12 demonstrated that the present east side roads will not stand up in wet weather. All mainte- 
nance money that could be spared was used in graveling as many of the soft places as could be done within 
the limits of the amount available. Broken culverts were replaced, uneraveled sections graded, side 
ditches cleaned, etc. Many of the graveled sections are extremely rough and must be scarified, regraveled, 
imd rolled. 

On the west side of the Continental Divide there is an excellent surfaced road from Belton to Lake 
McDonald, a distance of 3 miles. Continuing from the latter point, the first link of the Transmountain 
Road has been completed to the head of Lake McDonald, a distance of 10 miles. When a few soft spots 
bave been graveled this will be an excellent road. The Second link of the Transmountain Road will 
extend from the head of Lake McDonald up McDonald Creek for a distance of about 7 miles and is now 
under construction. 

The North Fork Road extends from Lake McDonald along t^ North Fork of the Flathead River for 
about 50 miles and is a narrow dirt road passable only in dry weather. The road was slightly changed 
in several places to eliminate soft places and about 2 miles were built replacing a section located throudi 
private lands that has previously Ibeen the source of much trouble. Broken culverts were replaced, the 
road graded, ditches cleaned, bridge decking r^;>aired, etc. 

This season some of the sharper gradients were eased on the Bowman Lake Road, and it is now i>ossilde 
to drive an automobile to the lake. 

T&AILS. 

A careful check shows that our trail system consists of 373 miles of tourist trails and 300 miles that are 
•classed as boundary and fire trails. We were allotted maintenance funds for only 325 miles for 1922-23 
and for only 300 miles in 1921-22. Due to insufficient funds our trails are rapidly deteriorating, and it is 
hoped that enough funds will be granted this coming year to permit them to be put in excellent condition 
and maintained. Eighty-five nmes of badly needed boundary and fire trails were constructed the past 
season. The most important tourist trails were maintained in good condition, but many trails used by 
-camping parties only were neglected and Uttle done except clearing them of windfall. Permanent foot- 
bridges were built where funds permitted. The number or hikers is Increasing yearly and we hope within 
two years to have permanent bridges at all creek crossings. A bridge for horseback travel was built over 
the outlet of McDermott Lake and. besides taking horse travel off the automobile bridge, completes the 
footpath around the lake. Footpaths were built to the tops of Mount Altyn and Ooat Mountain, and 
the footpath begun to the top of Moimt Brown in 1920 was completed. 

BmLDINQS. 

The only buildings authorized for 1922-23 were a ranser cabin at Henshaw Bridge and a patrol cabin 
at Hu son Bay Divide; these have been completed. Well-built ranger cabins should last a great many 
years and it has seemed a mistake not to build larger and more comfortable ones than has been done in 
the past. The new cabin at Henshaw Bridge is In my opinion all that a ranger cabin should be. Other 
cabms should be replaced as rapidly as funds permit, until all rangers are comfortably housed, as the 
winters here are long and unusually severe. 

We are greatly in need of an administrative building, a superintendent's residence, a garage and work- 
top, and a carpenter shop. A comprehensive plan for patrol cabins has been outUned, and it is hoped 
we can erect them in three or four years. 

All buildings have been kept in good rei)air and some minor improvonents have been made. 

Htdroelectbic Plant and Qravtit Watbb Sttpplt fob ADMnnarrsAiivB Hsadquabtebs. 

The hydroelectric plant and gravity water supply is now under constroctiaQ and will shortly be com- 
pleted. The present pump is worn out and we nave been without water most of the summo'. The 
completion of this project wUl furnish ample water for domestic purposes and irrigation and give ample 
fire protection. 
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Fish. 

Fishing has been excellent in practioally all waters of the park. The program of stocking barren waters, 
inaogunuted last year, was continued this season. In some of the more inaccesrible waters eyed eggs instead 
of firy were planted and the results will be observed with great interest. The fish hatchery at Glacier Park 
Station was operated to its present capacity. The hatchery should be enlarged and its capacity increased 
A detailed list of the fish planted in the park during the past season follows: 



Kind. 



Where planted. 



Number. 



Chinook salmon 

Brook trout 

Do 

Steelhead trout 

Do 

Do 

Rainbow trout 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Blackspotted trout 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Blackspotted trout eggs. . . 

Do ; 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 



McDonald Creek , 

Little Kootenai Creek 

Cameron Lake , 

Lake McD onald 

Camas Creek 

WatertonlAke 

Waterton lake and Lake Bertha 

Olson Cre^ , 

Cameron Lake , 

Waterton Lake , 

McDermott and Josephine Lakes 

Elizabeth Lake— Belly River Valley 

Lower Two Medicine Lake and Creek to Trick Falls 

Head f St . MarV s Lake , 

Upper St. Mary's River 

Lake at head of Dry Fork. Two Medicine Valley 

Cut Bank Creek, near chalets , 

Cut Bank Creek and two small lakes at its head waters- 
Atlantic Creek and small lake vicinity of Triple Divide- 
Red Eagle Creek above and below Red Eagle lake 

Small lake on Flattop Mountain 

Reynolds Creek and Upper St. Mary River 

Reynolds Creek 

Hidden Lake 

Lake Ellen Wilson 

Orinnell Lake and Creek 

Belly River vicinity of ranger station and forks of river- 
Head of Olenn's Lake 

Margaret Lake 

Unnamed lake between Margaret and Glenn's Lakes — 

Boundary Creek, Waterton valley 

Head of Waterton Lake and Kootenai Creek below falls. 



220,000 
24,000 
6,000 
40,000 
10,000 
8,000 
35,000 
13,000 
14,000 
3,000 
60,000 
45,000 
52,700 
38,000 
62,000 
31,000 
31,000 
30,000 
30.000 

100,000 

7,500 

65,000 

65,000 

119,000 
84,000 
75,000 
97,000 

180,000 
52,500 
60 000 

142,500 
67^600 



Total. 



1,867,700 



Wild AimcALa. 

Despite the severe winter of 1921-22 our game wintered fairly well and minor losses only were reported, 
white-tail deer being the worse suiferers, we have evidence that 11 elk, 10 deer, and 2 bi^om sheep were 
killed by Indians on the Blackfeet Reservation Just outside the park and no doubt this is only a f mall 
proDortfon of those actually killed. This jtnphasizes the importance of extending the park boundaries 
to the Blackfeet Highway, which would givethe game on the east side of the Continental Divide an excellent 
winter range and reduce'losses to a minimum. 

A camiNkign of extermination was waged against mountain lions the past winter and 31 were killed. 
As it is estimated that a fuU-grown lion will kill from one to two deer a week, the larger number of deer 
saved will be readily seen. 

For the first time in Glacier Park a game count was taken last March and, while incomplete, shows we 
have a large amount of game. T^e count will be continued and within three or four years we will have 
fairly accurate figures. 

FORXST FIRES. 

There was oonsideirably more rain on the east sid* of the Continental Divide than on the west side, 
consequently very few forest fires occurred cm the east side but there were a great many on the we<:t side 
most of whidi were caused by electrical storms. One storm caused 11 fires but all were extinguished without 
causing material damage. The only serious fire of the season in the park jumped the North Fork of the 
Flath«Kl River and burned approximately 800 acres, most of which was an old bum; about 200 acres of 
good timber were lost. Forest fires are an ever-increasing menace and funds should be given to provide 
a better system of fire detection. 

Telephones. 

The telephone system of Glacier Park is inadequate and poorly eonstructed owing to shortage of funds 
at the time it was built. Under the heading " Recommendations" our telephone needs are listed. 

Violations or Reottlations. 

During the past year three men were arrested, tried, convicted, and fined. Two were convicted of hunt- 
ing in the park; the other one of grazing sheep wlihin the park without a permit. A fourth man was arrested 
and put under 1500 bond to appear before the district court on a charge of illegal possession and transporting 
of intoxicating liquor. It is felt that many who kill game will not be detected until our ranger force is 
nlaterially increased. 
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Rbcommendations. 

The fatal a^Mdent on Divide Creek Hill emphacises the ursent necessity of rebtUlding sections of the 
Bla3^reet Highway next spring. The omrstors have struzgied along hoping each year that suffldent 
f unds vro iild be Drovided to make this roaa safe for travel but to date thev have been disappointed. Unless 
this i moro vement is made soon it is extremely unlikely that dependable transportation can be furnished, 
and without dependable transportation we can not function as a national park. 

. The T wo Me iicine Road is in even worse shape and its condition is a disgrace to a national park. When 
the?atesare3lo?edonTwo Medicine Damabout 5 miles of this road will be covered by water. This5miles 
should be rebuilt as earlv next spring as weather conditions will permit. 

Sufficient funds should be provided to complete the Transmountain Road in three years. The North 
Fork Road should be improved and the spur roads built to Kintla and Logging Lakes, and the present 
road to Bowman Lake should be widened, gradients eased, and dangerous curves eliminated. 

A trail should be constructed from Brown's Pass to Kintla Lake, in order that the northern part of the 
park may be traveled from east to west, or vice versa, without making a long detour into Canada. A trail 
n-om St. Mary Lake to Red Eazle Creek via Virginia Creek is necessary to link up the hlotels and chalets 
i n such a manner as to permit visitors to traverse the park from south to north on the east side of the Con- 
tlaental Divide without being compelled to travel any portion of the Indian roervation, which is flat and 
uninteresting. This trail will greatly facilitate the movement of hikers. 

A telephone line connecting the east and west sides of the park is a necessity for the administraticm of 
the park. This item is justified by forest-fire prevention alone, not to mention the saving in operating 
expense. A telephoneline should be constructed to Bowman Lake, at which location the Skyland Camps 
have been completed. The telephone line to Lewis' Glacier Hotel, which traverses the edge of Lab 
McDonald on the opposite side from the Transmountain Road, is very poorly constructed and should be 
rebuilt along the Transmountain Road, eventually extending across the Continental Divide v hen the road 
is completed . Three outl vlng ranger stations do not have telephone connection , and this condition seriously 
Interferes with forest-fire prevention, the movement of tourists, etc. 

Camp grounds should be enlarged and water piped to them in order that they may be adequate when 
the travel greatly increases, as It certainly will when the Transmountain Road is completed. 

The fish hatchery at Qlader Park Station should be enlarged and operated to capacity. Stations should 
be established for the collecting of fish eggs in order that the park may be ome self-supporting so Car as 
restocking the waters is concerned. 

The ranger stations at Sherburne Lakes and Lubec are unfit for human habitation and should be replaced 
by new structures next year. Other cabins should be rebuilt as rapidly as funds will permit. 

The establishment of winter patrol stations at strategetic points will greatly aid in the prevention of poach- 
ing, and additional rangers should be provided in order that game may be protected, forest fires prevented, 
and tourists' movements facilitated. 

A superintendent's residence and an administration building should be built at the Belton administra- 
tion site. 

Past experience has proved that our maintenance funds must be materially increased if roads and trails 
are to be kept in good condition. 

Comparatively few visitors reach the park during the first week of the season and concessionnaires operate 
at a loss for this period. It is believed delaying the opening of the park one week would be of great help In 
getting roads and trails in good condition and not inconvenience the public. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK. 

Roger W. Toll, B up e rin te n d m t, Estea Park, Colo. 

aSNBBAL STATSKSNT. 

The Rocky MountiUn National Park was created by the act of January 26, 1915 (38 Stat., 796). Under 
the act approved February 14, 1917 (39 Stat., 916), approximately 43 square miles were added, making the 
present area of the park approximately 400 square miles. Exclusive jurisdiction to the above area has not 
^et been ceded to the Federal Government by the State of Colorado, resulting in complications detrimental 
io the efficient management and protection of the park and t^the protection of visitors. 

ADiamsTEAnoN. 

On October 24, 1921, Capt. L. C . Way resigned as superintendent, in order to take upother work. He was 
sueoeeded by Roger W. Toll, formerly superintendent of Mount Rainier National Park, who entered on 
duty on October 25, 1921. 

Tne superintendent is assisted by a clerk and special disbursing agent, clerk and accountant, acting 
chief ranger, and two permanent rangers. 

In addition nine temporary rangers, one temporary derk, and one information clerk were on duty during 
the summer season. 

During the winter months the superintendent's office was maintained in Denver, Colo., in the new post- 
office building. 

Tbaybl. 

The general opinion is that travel this year has been as heavy as any previous y^r of the park's history. 
Some of those whose opinion is of the most value, report that the number of visitors is greater than for 
last year, or any other year, but that the average length of stay is decreasing. The number of people who 
visit the park for two or three days seems to be increasing, while the number of those who stay for a month 
or for the entire summer, is decreasing. 

It is very difficult to obtain a satismctory and reliable estimate of the number of visitors to this park. 
If the total travel across all boundaries of the park was counted, the result would be far in excess of the 



S 



Fall River, Grand Lake, and Beaver Point ((Racier Basin). Rangers went on duty on this work July 1, 
and the count was continued until September 10. No count was made in the Longs Peak section of the 
park, since most of the travel over this road reenters the park at some other entrance. An estimate is 
made of travel that visits the Longs Peak section without entering the park at any other point, and this 
is included, but the total travel over this road is more than twice the estimate that is included. At least 
12,000 persons enter the Longs Peak section of the park from the south, and more than that figure enter it 
from tne north. However, as previously stated, it is believed that more than half of these persons are 
counted as visitors at other entrances. 
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Cars. 



People. 



Actual count at three auto entrances: 

July 

August 

September 1 to 10, inclusive 



12,igo 
10,732 
2,904 



51,114 
45,915 
11,443 



Total actual count 

Estimated: 

a. Missed by checkers at these entrances during same period, 30 per cent 

b. Travel at these entrances during months not counted— 

October, 1921 (people) 3,000 

November, 19a (i)eople) 360 

December, 1921 (people) 100 

January, 1922 (people) ,... 160 

February, 1922 (people) 100 

March, 1922 (people) 500 

April, 1922 (people) 1,000 

May, 1922 (people) 3,000 

June, 1922 (people) 36,000 

September 12 to 30, 1922 (people) 15, 000 



25,826 

7,748 



108,472 
32,542 



e. Travel at other entrances of the park not included in above figures- 
Longs Peak 

Wild Basin, on foot or horseback 

Other portions of the park, on foot or horseback 



58,150 



14,538 
3,000 



58,150 

12,000 
3,000 
5,000 



Grand total. 



52,112 



219, 164 



These figures are considerably less than the reported travel figures through the park during the last 
year or two. It is believed, however, that they represent more nearly the actual number of visitors to 
the nark. 

With reference to the above estimate, it should be noted that one ranger is employed at each of the three 
entrance gateways. His count covers from 8 to 10 hours per day. Cars are not stopped at entrances, since 
no entrance fee is charged, and there is no limitation of entrance to certain hours. Cars may enter at any 
hour of the day or ni^t. It is probably a lair estimate to say that the checkers miss 30 per cent of the 
travd past their entrances. 

Rangers were instructed to exclude firom their count of visitors those cars that made repeated trips across 
the park boundary, carrying other thui park visitors. Accordin^y there have been excluded from the 
above figures 13.517 cars. On the basis of four passengers per car, this would represent about 54,068 per- 
s(ms. If these '^repeaters " were included in the actual count, the total would have been 162.540 persons. 

The Fall River Road is the prindpalautomobile trip of the park, the distance between Estes Park and 
Grand Lake being 40 miles. The best method of approximating the through travel over this road is to 
take the sum of the inbound and outboimd travel past the Grand Lake entrance. The Inbound travel 
only is included in previous tabulations of visitors, but tiie sum of the two gives approximately the travel 
over the FaU River Road, since there is very little local travel north of the Grand Lake entrance. 

The actual cotmt is as follows: 





Cars. 


People. 


Tnlv>und tti^v^) -at Grand I/Rlf 6 - 


5,433 
4,072 


19,502 


Outbound travel at Grand Lake 


15.935 






Total 


9,505 


36,437 







The long-continued strike troubles and uncertainty of railroad transportation and coal supply undoubt- 
e(^ had a disturbing eSeet on suBuner travel. 

The rangers at the checking staticms, in addition to counting travel, controlled the use of rent cars, 
sealed firearms, gave information to visitors, and wese often able to raider valuable service both to the 
public and to the National Park Service. 

The actual count by automobile entaranoes is as follows: 





Automo- 
biles. 


People. 


Fall River 


10,652 


45,312 


Beaver Point 


9 432 


41 673 


Grand Lake 


5)742 


21)487 




Total 


25,826 


108,472 
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The actual count by type of travel is as follows: 



Private autos 

Rocky Mountain Park Transportation Co. cars. . 

Rent cars 

Motorcycles 

Horse-drawn vebldes 

Horseback 

On foot 



Total autos and other vehicles.. 



Vehicles. 



24,356 

1,196 

272 

154 

79 



26,069 



People. 



7^975 

1,401 

210 

122 

2,747 

Tig 



108,472 



The actual count of private car travel, by States, is as follows: 



State. 



Cars. 



People. 



State. 



Cars. 



People. 



Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Tpdianft 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

M(Hitana 

Neb aska 

Nevada , 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 



16 


61 


21 


69 


142 


483 


17,856 
2 
15 


69,816 
52 


316 


1,163 


74 


256 


523 


2,093 


1,215 


4,702 


6 


25 


16 


64 


1 


3 


3 


11 


8 


28 


48 


161 


40 


196 


4 


21 


576 


2,215 


15 


63 


1,716 


7,023 


2 


11 


1 


1 


19 


78 


29 


87 



New York 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

OUahoma , 

Oreg(Hi ; , 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 

Camp Bragg, United States 

Army 

United States Department 

of Agriculture 

Canada 

Total 



55 

4 
78 
485 

5 
26 

2 

1 
36 
10 
471 
30 
26 

9 
41 
402 

1 



24,358 



2I» 

1« 
202 

\,m 

13 
100 
9 
2 
144 
41 

1,915 
103 
78 
S 
1» 

1,4I» 
4 

I 

2 
4 



95,290 



Hotels. 

Five hotels were in operation in the park, under fkunchise from the National Park Service. These are: 
Sprague's Hotel, in Qlader Basin; Grand Lake Lodge, Fern Lake Lodge, Bear Lake Lodge, The Pool 
at the mouth of Forest Canyon, and Timberline Cabin on Longs Peak. Nine other hotels, within the 
boundaries of the park, are located on private ground, and are not under the Jurisdiction of the National 
Park Service. 

Qrand Lake Lodge accomodated 1,950 persons, traveling on the various organized tours, beside its regular 
business. The other hotels enjoyed a gratifying patronage, being well filled during the greater part of the 
smnmer. 

Ten new one-room cottages were built at Grand Lake Lodge and three at Fern Lodge during the season. 
The main building at Bear Lake was enlarged. 

INFOBMAHON BUBEAU. 

The information bureau maintained in the office of the superintendent for several seasons ccmtinaed 
to prove its usefulness to the traveling public. Five thousand one hundred andeighty-six persons tram 
47 States registered during the season, beides representatives from nine foreign countries. 

The figures, however, represent only a fraction of the number of persons who availed themselves of the 
services of this bureau, which consist chiefiy in the giving of general Information regarding roads and trails, 
points of interest in the park, information regarding hotel accommodations, and the dassiflcation of speci- 
mens of fiowers and trees. Information service was also maintained at the three principal entrances to the 
park. 

Several Government publications reourding this and other national parks were on sale at the informar 
tion bureau. Sales since October 1, 1^1, are as follows: 

Coi^ 

Toll's "Mountaineering in Rocky Mountain National Park" 156 

National Parks Portfolio 67 

Glimpses of Our National Parks 43 

Panoramic View of Rocky Mountain National Park 98 

Topographic Map of Rocky Mountain National Park 571 

Lee's"Geologic Story of Rocky Mountain National Park" 9 

Total 944 
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Roads. 

The general condition of roads has been better than during any previous season in the history of the park. 
This is due in large murt to the dry season. Work on the lower roads was begun in April. The removal' 
of snow on the Fall River Road was begun May .13, starting at a point about 11 miles from Estes Park. 
The largest drift was encountered on the eastern side, near the summit of Fall River Pass; this drift being 
1,200 feet long, with a maximum depth of 20 to 25 feet. About 2 tons of T. N. T. were used in snow re- 
moval work. The Fall River Road was opened to travel June 15. 

The work of widening the second, tenth, and eleventh switchback curves on the Fall River Road was; 
completed, and these curves are now wide enough to permit the passage of large busses without backing. 
Some trouble was experienced in the giving way of several of the dry retaining walls, which necessitated 
immediate repairs. 

The State highway department employed a force of men and teams for other work on the Fall River 
Road, under the supervision of Bn^neer P. J. Becker. This crew was camped, for the greater part of the 
summer, at the bridge east of Fall River Pass, and did effective work in widening the road and reducing 
one particularly heavy grade Just above the camp. This crew also effected considerable improvement in. 
widening the road across the first dip west of Fall River Pass. During the earity part of the season, audi 
again during the latter part of the season, this crew was engaged in grading and improving the road b&^ 
tween Gamp Wheeler and Qrand Lake. 

Three crews were employed on road maintenance work. One crew, located above Horseshoe Park,, 
made necessary bridge repairs, widened one portion of the Moraine Park Hotel, and did miscellaneous: 
maintenance work on all roads radiating from Estes Park, as well as on the Fall River Road to a point 
above Chasm Falls. *\nother cfew, located at Poudre Lakes on the western dope, covered the Fall River 
Road in both directions from that point, removing a large number of mod slides, which constantly threat- 
ened to block the road between Fall River Pass and Poudre Lakes. Several of the worst mudholes were- 
filled with broken rock, 40 wagonloads being used in one place. Another small crew, stationed near tim- 
berline on the east side of the Fall River Road, was engaged in removine shoulders of rock and dirt, which 
caused excessive snowdrifts, and in eeneral maintenance work. The road to the superintendent's residence^ 
and the Owl Ranger Station, which had been badly washed, was repaired and relocated for a short distance. 
Twenty-seven metal culverts were installed, mostly on the Fall Rivw Road. This year was the second 
season for through travel on this road, and most of the maintenance work was concentrated on it. Much^ 
work still remains to put it in a thoroughly satisfactory condition. 

Teails. 

No funds were vppropTiated for the construction of new toiils, and only 12,000 for the maintenance of 
old ones. A crew of five men was engaged in going over the various trails, removing rocks and other ob- 
structions, filling in bog holes, and mafing the most necessary repairs. This crew also opened a way for- 
f oot travelers between Bear Lake and Lake Helene. When funds are available, it is intended to make a 
regular trail between these two lakes, and also to improve the trail between Lake Helene and Fern Lake. 
Beaver flooded the Storm Pass Trail in several places, whidi necessitated the rriocation of a portion of 
thetraU. 

The trail to the summit of Ix>ns^ Peak was marked by dots painted on the rocks. The trail above the- 
"Keyhole" is often diflacult to find or follow, since it is mostly over rocks, and ths traveled route is not 

glain. Over a thousand people make this climb in a S3asan, and half or two-thirds of them go without 
censed guides. A number of people have lost the trail and become confused, sometimes getting into • 
dangerous places. It is hoped that this marking of the trail will help to prevent accidents on the peak. 
The dots are of two colors, a yellow background with a red center, so as to be readily visible, and placed 
close enough together so that even in times of storm or fog they will be of assistance to parties. 

A new trail was located between Deer Ridge and Trail Ridge. The work done consisted in locating a 
satisfactory route, and in clearing it of trees and other obstructions. It is intended that this trail will be 
constructed as soon as funds are available. The horseback trail up Fall River and over to the western slope • 
and Oraiid Lake was destroyed by the construction of the Fall River Road and a new trail ra needed to- 
take its place. Trail Ridge, formerly used by the Indians, is a particularly scenic location for this trail. 

BunUDINQS* 

An attractive three-room log ranger station was constructed at Horseshoe Park Road camp late last fall i. 
This station has been occupied during the summer by one of the permanent rangers. 

A shelter cabin, with inside dimensions 14 by 18 feet, was completed at the summit of Fall River Pass, 
on August 22. This cabin constructed of stone throughout, with stone finish in the interior as well as ex- 
terior and a stone bench around three walls, forms a pleasing and permanent structure, which will with- 
stand the severest winter storms. It is used daily dv manv visitors, and is most useful during storms, 
which are frequently severe at this location. The building has been equipped with a stove for heatine 
and coo'<cing purposes, firewood being supplied by the National Park Service, since the building is located 
above timberune. A framed topograohic map of the park and a framed copy of the rules and regulations ■ 
are posted on the walls for the information of visitors. Two stone toilets were constructed at convenient 
distances from the cabin. 

Fall River Telephone Line. 

The Fall River telephone line, which was partially constructed last season, was completed on August 17. 
The portion completed lies between Poudre Lakes and Grand Lake, a distance of approximately 16 miles. 
Emergency telephones were installed along the line at intervals of approximately 5 miles. This line now 
runs from Estes Park to Grand Lake, and provides a means of communication with the ranger station and ' 
entrance gateway in the Grand Lake district, as well as with Grand Lake Lodge, and with the constructicm 
and maintenance camps along the Fftll River Road. 

Contemplated Improvements. 

Roads.— One of the most necessary Improvemrats is the widening of all roads in the park, so as to permit 
traffic to pass at all points. In some cases, heavy grades may be reduced by the relocation of short stretches - 
of road. On the Fall River Road, there are still several switchback curves which must be widened in order 
to permit a long wheel-based car to make the turn without backing. There are also a number of sharp 
curves around rock points where the road is not sufficiently wide for safetv. The Fall River Road, in < 
particular, needs many additional culverts. The bridges in the park, all of timber construction, should be 
replaced with masonry or concrete as soon as practicable, since timber bridges require constant maintenance 
to keep them in service. 

Among the items of road work most needed are the following: (1) Widening Fall River Road to 20 feet. 
(2) Completion of the road to Grand Lake Lodge. (3) Widening the High Drive. (4) Widening certain • 
portions of the Moraine Park Road. (5) Widening the Glacier Basin Road. (6) Constniction of a road to > 
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Bear Lake; this will be an extension of the Olader Basin Road. (7) Construction of a road from Moraine 
Park to Forest Inn. (8) Widening and improving the Longs Peak Road. (9) Widening the Moraine 
ParkGut<ofl. (10) Wiaening and reduction of grades on tharoad to MiU Creek ranger staticRi. (11) A road 
down Aspen Brook and Wind River, to connect the Longs Peak Road with the Moraine Park Road. (12) A 
road from Fall River Pass aloag Trail Ridge, descending to connect with other roads, either at Moraine 
Park or Deer Ridro; this road would be remarkably soeoic, and desirable from several standpoints. (13) 
A road into Wild Basin is desirable to open up this-nrge, undeveloped area. 

Buildings.— The Woman's Club of Estes Park has donated a site for an adiainiBtrative building, and it is 
intended to erect an office building at this location as soon as funds are available. 

A garage and shop building are very badly needed, but their construction has been delayed because of 
lack of a suitable site on which to build them. 

A ranger cabin is needed in the vidnity of Estes Park and another in Wild Basin. 

A shelter cabin is needed at Odessa Lake, since this area is much used during the summer as well as for 
winter sports. Other shelter buildings for the protection of visitors and the facilitation of patrol are 
needed in several locations. Buildings for the housing of road camps are needed at three points on the Fall 
River Road. 

rratif.— Most of the trails in the park have been in use for many years and are not in satisfactory condi- 
tion. Several trails should be reconstructed on lighter grades, with protection agahut washing from heavy 
rains. Several miles of present trails should be rebuilt each year, until the more unportant trails have been 
put in good condition. New tnails are needed to connect Bear Lake and Fern Lake and to connect Deer 
Ridge and Trail Ridge. Trails are also needed to Spruce Lake and other points of interest. 

Purchate (4 te7Ml.->There is no suitable Government land within 6 miles of Sstes Park which is available 
for camp grounds. The need of such camp grounds is increasing eadi 3^ear, and the^nly solution seems to 
be for the Qovemment to purchase advantageous sites. In order to obtain a site fbr uahty buildings needed 
in constructioa and maintenance work, it will be necessary to purchase some site, since the Qovemmeat 
has no suitable land that is accessible throughout the 3^ear. 

Fish Hatchery. 

The State fish hatchery, located on the Fall RiverRoad, 4 miles west of Estes Park, is an institution which 
attracts large numbers of visitors each season. The hatchery is open to visitors each day except Sunday, 
and 12,500 people were registered during June, July, and August; 46 States and 10 foreign countries-were 
represented. 

FWH. 

Fish from the Estes Park fish hatchery were planted in waters inside the park as foUowt: 

EatUm brook trwU. 

Beaver dams in Horseshoe Park, and on High Drive ( Fall River) 30, OOO 

Beaverdamsin Moraine Park (Big Thompson River) 50,000 

Broadview and Moraine Park (Big Thompson River) 40,000 

BeaverdamsnearY.M.C, A. (Wind River) 20,000 

Olacier Creek, beaver dams 20, OOO 

Mill Creek, HoUoweU Park 50,000 

Sheep Lake, Horseshoe Park 30, 000 

Cabin Creek, near Hewes-Kirkwood 50,000 

Beaver dams near Steads Mill (Willow Creek) 50,000 

LakeHaiyaha 60,000 

Total 370,000 

Twenty-five thousand native trout were also planted in Fall River at points 1 and 2 miles aboveChasm 
Falls. 

In additHon 330,000 eastern brook trout were planted in waters adjacent to the park, principally in 
North. Middle, and South St. Vrain Rivers, on the North Fork of the Big Thompson River, and In the 
Big Thompson where it flows through the meadows below Estes Park village. This makes a total of 
700,000 eastern brook trout planted in and near the park. 

The Estes Park Fish and Game Association has been doing excellent work in the planting of fish in 
various ponds and lakes. One of the planks in the platform of this association is that at least one new 
lake shall be stocked each year. This plan should result in a yearly enlargement of the fishing grounds, 
as well as in a great improvement in the catches. 

Wild Anocals. 

Wild animal life is as abundant as ever, though with the coming of large numbers of visitors the 
animals— deer, elk, and mountain sheep— seek the higher and more-secluded regions. The grass in 
midsummer is usually better near timber line than on lower slopes. 

Most of the wild animals seen are in good condition, although the comparatively small number of young 
indicates that predatory animals are somewhat limiting their numbers. 

There are comparatively few bear in the park, but blaok bear have been seen occasionally this summer. 

A po'son campsdgn directed against coyotes was conducted during January by two representatives of 
the United States Biological Survey, assisted by park rangers, resulting in nine predatory animals of 
various kinds poisoned. It is probable that a number of others were poisoned whose carcasses were never 
found. 

Permits were issued last winter to hunters to trap predatorv animals. The following animals were 
killed in the park, or in territory immediately adjacent: Mountain lion, 6; bobcat, 20; fox, 3; badger, 2; 
weasel, 2; coyote, 8; mink, 6; total, 47. 

Insect ani> Plant Piars. 

Several trees were discovered in Horseshoe Park which were infested with the western pine beetle, a 
bark beetle, which lays its egg just within the bark, makmg burrowings around the circumference of the 
tree, and finally causing its death. The only way to prevent the spread of this pest is to cut down the 
infested trees and bum all bark and limbs. 

A few yellow pines have been discovered, just outside of the boundaries of the park, infested with what 
appears to be the so-called pine scale. 

Western vellow pines and lodge-pole pines are being attacked, particularly near the Y. M. C. A. grounds, 
by a parasitical growth of mistletoe. The only method of extermination is through the destruction of 
diseased trees. 
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Ueut. L. D. Mars, junior assistant sanitary endneer of the United States Public Health Service, spent 
a week in the park during July investigating tne possibilities of mosquito control at Qrand Lake and 
other points. His written report has not yet been received, but he stated that he believed, with an 
annual expenditure of about 1800, the mosquito nuisance at Grand Lake coukl be greatly lessened. Lieu* 
tenant Mars also visited the hotels operating under concession, the public capping grounds at Glacier 
Basin, and examined sanitary conditions along the Fall River Road. 

Campino. 

An attendant was on duty during the season at the public camping groimds in Glacier Basin to see 
that the grounds were kept clean and that fires were extinguished. An effort is being made to develop 
spring water to obviate the necessity of using the water from Glacier Creek, which, like any other stream, 
is subject to contamination. 

There are a number of private camping grounds located aloug the roads, both inside and outside the 
park boundaries. Most of these campmg grounds charge 50 cents per mght per car. and are well patronised, 
because they are more readily accessible than the free Government camp ground. In addlti(m to this, a 
large number of visitors camp on private grounds adjacent to the roads, especially along the Fall 
River Road. 

The city of Loveland complained that its water supplv was being contaminated; owners of private 
land also found that careless campers were damagmg their property, and as a result many of the tracts 
of private land fc^nerly used as camping grounds nave recently heea f^oed off and campiers are having 
increased diflRculty in nnding a place for overnight camping. • 

The ultimate solution of the problem will be for the town of Estes Park, or the Government, or both, 
to purchase suitable grounds near the village for this purpose. At present there is no suitable place (or 
eampers along the Fall River Road on the eastern side without atoroaehing upon private property. 

Special Camps. 

The Olinger Highlanders held their first summer outing in the park at the Glacier Basin camping grounds 
June 19 to 28, with 570 of the Highlanders, boys from 9 to 12 years of age, m camp for the week. Too camp 
was well conducted, and fttrnished an exoftOent example of proper eamp operation. 

On August 14, 52 boy soout&trom Loveland made camp at the Glacier Basm grounds, spending a week 
in the park. Several other groiq>s of boy scouts from Colorado and neighboring States camped in the 
park during the summer. 

Winter Sports. 

The Colorado Mountain Club held its annual winter outing at Fern Lake, March 10 to 19, about 50 mem 
bers of the club attending. The ski and toboggan courses were In better shape than ever before, due to 
work done by the National Park Service. The presence at this outing of Lieutenant Albizzi, former 
tki mstructor in the Italian Army, had much to do with stimulating interest in skiing. 

The Olineer Highlanders held their first winter outing at Fern Lake during the early part of April; 62 
boys with their leaders were in attendance. 

Forest Fires. 

Fires have been few in number and small in extent, considering the extremely dry condition of the for- 
ests. There were six fires that got dangerous starts, but all were extinguisbea before they had burned 
more than an acre or two, at the most. Two were caused by lightning and the others by careless visitors 
There were about a docen smaller fires, which were promptly extinguished and did no appreciable damage; 

On account of the unusually dry weather, spedai precautions were taken against fires on July 4. Fire- 
worlcs of every description were excluded from the park. As a result of this i»«»ution, only one small fire 
eocurred on that date. i 

AocmENTs. 

The usual small accidents occurred to rangers and road men in the regular course of their work. There 
were also a number of minor accidents to visitors climbing Longs Peak, and other mountains. The only 
fatal accident occurred on August 1, whien J. E. Kitts, of Greeley, Cdo., was killed by lightning on the 
summit of Longs Peak. 

Arrxstts. 

On July 23 one Fred Clayton, representing himself variously as a national park ranea* and a Colorado 
State ranger, was arrested at Grand Lake by Raneer Eaton. Clayton drew his revolver on Eaton and 
pulled the trigger; fortunately, there was no cartridge in the chstmber, although there were loaded car^ 
bridges in other chambers of the gun. While Cla3rton was attempting to cock hia gun a second time Eaton 
covered him with his revolver and secured possession of the weapon. Clayton was turned over to the 
sheriff of Grand County and taken to the county lall at Hot Sulphur Springs. Ranger Eaton swore out a 
eomplaint against Clayton before the United States attorney at Denver. 

On August 25, J . H . French, head of a gang of confidence men who had been operating on a large scale all 
over the United States, was arrested in the Stanley Hotel by Acting Chief Ranger Allen. Ranger McCutchi 
eon, and City Marshal Walker Lee, of Estes Park. The prisoner was turned over to District Attorney Van 
Cise and taken to Denver. 

Prehistoric Stone. 

William L. Chalmers reports having discovered a carved stone on his ranch, 3 miles from the southwest 
eomer of the park and 8 or 9 miles south of Grand Lake. The reported find was made in June, the stone 
beine found several feet below the original surface of the ground. The inexplicable feature of the stone, 
weighing 60 pounds, is that it portrays not only a human figure, some Mero^yphios, and the outline of a 
mammoth, but also two animals ci the dinosaur type that were extinct before the dawn of human life. 

Lawsutt TO Dbtbrminb Jurisdiction. 

On July 27, Lee & Shaw, attorneys of Fort Collins, Colo., olitained permission from Governor Shoup to 
bring a suit in the name of the State of Colorado against the superintendent of the park to determine 
whether or not the National Park Service and the Secretary of the Interior have authority to control the 
commercial use of roads in the park. The suit was filed on August 5 in the Federal district court. On 
September 7, the United States district attorney filed a motion to dismiss, and this motion has not yet been 
heard. 

11172—22 ^10 
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Unusual Abcemts of Longs Peak. 

In midwinter, on January 9, Jack C. Moomaw, of Lyons. Colo., climbed Longs Peak alone, going up to 
Wild Basin on skiis and dimlnnff the south side of the peak. 

Prof. James W. Alexander, or Princeton Uniyersitv, climbed the precipitous side of Longs Peak on 
September 7. He made the ascent from Chasm Lake to the summit of the peak. Two previous descents 
by a similar route have been claimed, but this is the first ascent by this difficult and dangerous route. On 
September 10, a party of seven members of the Colorado Mountain Club, including one woman, duplicated 
Professor Alexander's exploit. They used a 75-foot rope, and 11 hours were consumed in making the 
ascent. 

MOUNT McKINLBY NATIONAL PARK. 

HXNBT P. Kabstens, Superintendent, Nenana, Alaska. 

General Statement. 

The Mount McKlnley National Park was established by act of Congress February 26, 1917; the eastern 
boundary was extended eastward to the one hundred and forty-ninui merldan January 30, 1922. The 
park is situated in south central Alaska. Its dimensions are about 100 miles northeast and southwest and 
an average of about 26| miles wide north and south, giving an area of 2,046 square miles. Its altitude is 
1,800 to 20,300 feet. 

BOUNDABT SUBVET. 

A survey party is in the field again this year marking the northern boundary Of the park; their operati<Mis 
last year covered only a portion of the eastern and northern boundaries. 

Bunj>iNos AND Equipment. 

Buildings for the 8ui)erintendent's dwelling and office were constructed at McKlnley Park Station from 
Iocs and lumber recovered from deserted construction camps akmx the railroad. 

Three horses with harness, sleigh, wagon, riding and pack saddles, blacksmith and shoeing outfit, and 
harness repair outfit have been purchased. For winter travel two dog teams of five dogs each, with sleighs, 
harness, dog feed, and general equipment were purchased. 

FiBES. 

No fires have been seen or reported so far this year. 

Employees. 

On November 1, 1921, Marcus V. Tyler reported for duty as ranger; on account of injuries he resigned 
from the service December 9. On January 21, 1922, Lewis A. Powless reported for duty as ranger. 

Fubtheb Extension of Boundaries Desirable. 

The passage of the Sutherland bill extending the eastern boundary of the one hundred and forty-ninth 
meridian has added to the park a wonderful scenic and eame country, but more recent exploration shows 
that it would have been desirable if the eastern boundary had been extoided to the railroad; also the triansde 
of hills on the southeast boundary should have been taken In. This would have eliminated all possiole 
chance of contention on the southeastern and eastern boundaries; the railroad would make a well-defined 
boundary line that no one could mistake. The northern boundary should be extended north 5 miles 
between the railroad and the Toklat River, taking in a winter range of the park caribou and several sheep 
licks which extend over the boundary. In both these extension areas there is no commercial timber or 
agricultural land. 

Roads and Trails. 

McKlnley Park Station, on the Government railroad, is beautifully sitiiated for an entrance. At this 
pc^t a strip of land 1 mile wide extending into the park nas been set. aside by Executive order for entrance 
and administrative purposes. A road from this pclnt through the upper passes of the park to the base d 
Mount McKlnley. a distance of about 85 miles, is this park's most urgent need. This road would a£Ford 
many short side trips into the higher range among towering, rugged mountains teeming with sheep and 
caribou. 

The superintendent. Ranger Powless, and two prospectors left base camp at McKlnley Park Station 
July 7 with a four-horse team to pioneer a road into the park to the Savage River, a distance of 12 miles. 
This was acconmlished in two days; sufiScient material was hauled in to build a small supply cache on the 
Savage River, since then the park survey party have hauled in their supplies by wagon to that point. 
Mr. O. J. Murie, who has charge of the capturing of young bull caribou in the pars, which are to be used 
in experiments to be conducted by the Biological Survey to increase the sixe of the domestic reindeer, is 
using two teams of two horsea each hauling supplies and material to near the head of the Savage River, a 
distance of 20 miles from base camp; the round trip is made in three days with a 1,400-pound load. 

The Alaska Road Commission Is blazing a trul through the park to the Kantishna mining district, 
erecting small tents for shelter at about 15-mile intervals; signposts are being placed to guide the traveler. 

Travel. 

Many persons traveled through the park on business to the Kantishna mining district; this does not 
include prospectors. Mr. W. F. Chandler, of Fresno, Calif., accompanied the superintendent on one of 
his rounds to the base of Mount McKlnley, a distance of 85 miles, and was very much impressed with the 
wild life and the vast bulk and majestic beauty of Mount McKlnley. He has the distinction of being the 
first visitor to make a purely park visit. In observing the great need for trails in the park he kindly donated, 
through the National Oeographlo Society, $1,000 to be expended in trail building. On August 12. 1922, Mr. 
W. N. Beach and George mom. Oodley, of New York, started on an extended trip through the parkto observe 
its interesting features and take motion pictures of its game. Total actual park visitors numbered seven. 

PROTBcnoN or Qamb. 

Caribou and mountain sheep are very plentiAil. Recent exploration has shown thai In summer the 
miOoi^^ of game is high in the range, practically along the snow line. Bear and moose are not very pleo 
tiful but are seen occasionally. 
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During the mr there has been very little hunting within the perk boundaries. Investigation of the 
few violations is difl&cult, due to the time required for travel to Isolated points. No market hunting to any 
extent has been going on along the park boundaries in contrast to conditions in previous years. 

MmiNO. 

Prospecting is going on quite extensively within the park. Only two well-defined leads of silver-lead 
ore have been found to date, but numerous very good float samples nave been picked up. 

RBCOHMBirOA.TIONS. 

As early as June tourists going through to the interior of Alaska on the railroad wwe seeking informa- 
tion as to conditions in the park and the possibility of entering. An automobile road through the upper 
passes, with trails into the mgher range, are urxent needs. 

The present ranger force is entirely too small for the proper patrolling of the park; an assistant, four 
rangers, derk, and general laborer should be provided. 

GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK. 

W. W. Cbosbt, Superintendent, Grand Canyon, Ari«. 
General Statement. 

The Grand Canyon National Park, established by act of Congress Februarv 26, 1919, is situated in Coco- 
nino County, Ariz., and embraces 958 square miles, covering 103 miles in lengtn of the windings of the Colo- 
rado River m its bed a mile below the earth's surface. The titanic main gorge, from 8 to 20 miles wide at the 
top, with its labvrinthal side canyons, inner mountainous peaks and precipices done in kaleidoscopic color* 
ing. forms ''by lar the most sublune of all earthly spectacles." 

The park is reached by the Grand Canyon Railway, a branch line of the Santa Fe System, from Williams 
on the main line, 60 miles to the south. Motorists traveling the National Old Trails Highway turn 
north at Maine, about midway between Flagstaff and Williams. The north rim of the Canyon is reacbed 
by motor from Lund. Utah, on the Union Pacific System or from Marysvale. Utah, on the Denver & Rio 
Qrande Western Railroad through Kanab, Utah, and Fredonia, Ariz. Prior to its establishment as a 
nationalpark and since January, 1908, the area was reserved as a national monument, under charge of the 
United States Forest Service. 

BmLDINGS. 

A suitable office building for administrative headquarters was begun in June, 1921, completed November 
1, 1921, and occupied a week later. Suitable queers for the permanent park force were started and a 
men's dormitory was completed December 1, ISeil* The building cares for a dozen men comfortably. 

A storeroom lor food supplies was completed in November, 1921. A small clerk's cottage was turned 
over to the Public Health Service doctor for an office. An old house formerly occupied by the general 
foreman and his ftoiily was improved and furnished the doctor for living quarters. Another old cottage 
was improved and furnishes quarters for a woman derk. The old office building was converted into 
comfortable living quarters for the chief ranger. 

As no water was supplied to the men's dormitory and no toilet facilities included, a toilet and bathhouse 
in combination with a needed woodshed was constructed adjacent to the dormitory. This was completed 
in August, 1922, and is a much appreciated improvement. 

Long-contemplated improvements to the old cabin occupied by the superintendent were begun in June^ 
1922, and practfoaUy completed in August. A new house for the general foreman has been begun and is 
now under way. The da mess house has been transformed, during the early summer of 1922, into comfort- 
i^le quarters for the chief derk and indudes a separate small apartment which will provide cozy living 
quarters for a couple if necessary. 

Several necessary minor structures, such as separate storehouses fbr paints, oils, and coal, and temporarv 
sheds for housing the trucks and the passenger automobiles have been erected recently. The blacksmith 
shop has been removed and reerected in a better location. The stable corral has been rebuilt and enlarged 
with a room against the stable for packing outfits, etc. 

Other minor improvements to buildings have been made as needed and as possible. In the spring of 
1922 a general rdocation of the tent quarters for laborers, the material piles (lumber, etc.), and a general 
deaning up of the service area. especitUly with regard to that portion adjacent to the railway station and 
in view of visitors, was made with much unprovement, resulting in the care of property as wdl as in appear- 
ances. 

EQTTIPMENT AND SUPPUES. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1922 the park was lacking in equipment for work, especially in road 
machinery. Consequently, a considerable portion of the 1922 appropriations had to be expended for 
machinery and tools. Nearly $20,000 was invested in such equipment, and it is practically all now on hand 
and in good condition for future work. The equipment of tms park is still defident in several respects 
though it is hoped to remedy the situation economically in the near future. 

A moderate stock of supplies is desirable here, because of the distance from markets, in order that work 
may not be delayed and tnat excessive costs for them may be avoided. Some such supplies have been 



accumulated during the past year, though more are needed and are being accumulated. 

After the acquisition of supplies and equipment, work on the roads, buildings, traits, etc.. was vigorously 
pushed until late in the fall. Then winter conditions necessitated the interruption of operations and 



After the acquisition of supplies and equipment, work on the roads, buildings, traits, etc.. was vigorousl; 
pushed until late in the fall. Then winter conditions necessitated the interruption ' 
soon afterwards it became necessary to shut off all work and expense as far as possible. 

Change in Sitpebintendenct. 

Superintendent Reaburn resigned I>ecember 5, 1921, and Superintendent White, of Sequoia National 
Park, was sent here temporarily as acting superintendent, remaining in charge until February 15, 1922, 
when, relieved by the present superintendent, he returned to Sequoia National Park. 

Work Accomplished. 

By the middle of February, 1922, the telephone and trail to Phantom Ranch was completed, and the 
crew began the latter part of February to make much needed improvements to the Kaibab Trail from the 
Tonto Plateau northerly to the bridge at the river. This work was completed late in March. The last of 
May, a crew was sent back to Phantom Ranch for the resumption of work on extending the telephone line 
to the north rim, which work was completed in July. Inddentally, some repairs were made, where 
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necessary, by the telephone crew to the trail up Bright Angel Creek, between Phantom Ranch and the 
north rim. 

During the last four months of the 1922 fiscal year financial conditions necessitated the utmost economy 
in the operations of the park. Consequently, the minimum of labor was employed and large operations 
were impossible. Special attention was given to inventorying the Government property; to collecting, 
arranging, and putting it in good order; to estimating the deficiencies of materials, supplies, and equipment, 
and preparing to remedy these defects at the first opportunity; to cleaning up and ]Mitting in presentable 
condition the service area of the park; to planning for a proper organization for the park forces so that with 
the advent of the new fiscal year the work to be done might g(^forward expeditiously, smoothly, and effi- 
ciently. All of these were accomplished with oonsiderable satisfaction in spite of some tremendous obstacles 
and unfavorable conditions of weather and other physical or personal circumstances. 

One of the greatest embarrassments encounterea was in the confused condition of the accounts and other 
records of this office, and, with insufficient office force (one derk only), the difficultite of straightening 
out the accounts at opportunities to be found outside of the time required for daily current demands were 
enormous. The revision of the office records had not been completed at the end of the fiscal year, bat 
considerable progress had been made toward that end, which it is hoped to reach promptly now. 

Information Room. 

In the summer of 1919 a tour under the auspices of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle newspaper visited this 
park. The members of this party voluntarily made up a fund of $1,835.50 and donated ft for the construc- 
tion of a suitable park information building. Later it was arranged that this fund should be used for an 
infonnation room in the new office building Instead of for a separate building. The room has been built 
and is greatly appreciated by park visitors. It Is a great convenience. 

Efforts have been made to accumulate a reference library of literature relating to this park and the locality, 
also books for a circulating library for the use of the permanent park employees and tne residents of Grand 
Canyon . Fifty reference books have been loaned by the Arizona State I nlverslty Library, and individual 
contributions nave been made by Ellsworth L. IColb. of Grand Canyon, Miss M. H. Maddux and Miss 
Booram. pf Washington, D. C, Miss Grace Weekly, of Marshall, III., and others. 

A collection of wild flower specimens for public display In the information room has been begun; over 40 
distinct varieties have so far oeen prepared. 

A collection of minerals from the park has been made, but not completed. It is intended for propa" 
display in the information room. G enerous contributions to the collection have been made by Mr . W. w. 
Bass, of Grand Canyon. 

A collection of photographs showing typical views of the other national parks is also being made for dis- 
play in the information room. 

I PuBuc Camp Geoundb. 

The public camp grounds at Grand Canyon were eidftrged and improved. Further additions and im- 
provements are now bedng planned. Through the cooperation of the own^-s of "Rowe Well," some 
camping facilities for the puolic have been opened up on park lands at this point about 3 miles westerly 
from Grand Canyon. The ranger in charge of the camp grounds has recdved numerous weU-merited 
conaimendaticms on the appearance and condition of the grounds at all times. 

R0AD6. 

The main road work of the year 1922 was done on the Hermit Rim Road, where a stretch of alxNit one- 
third mile was reconstructed. Much more extensive work was planned and the necessary equipment 
obtained for it, but circumstances prevented more being accomplished. The road east to Desert View has 
been satisfactorily maintuned at a reasonable expense and, incident^y, some minn* improvements made 
in its lines and grades. The branch road to Yavapai Point has been largely regraded with considerable 
improvement. 

Trails. 

The trails have been maintained in good condition . The Hermit Trail, on which a caretaker is constantlv 
employed, has been maintained In such excellent condition as to warrant general praise from its users and 
to furnish a model for other trail maintenance. The Kaibab Trail to the north rim has been maintained in 
passable and ftdrly satisfactory condition in spite of its regrettable location in some sections and despite 
extraordinary traffic on the south portion of it during the construction of Phantom Ranch. In the spring 
the more difficult and perhaps more dangerous sections of this trail, from the Tonto Plateau to the river, 
were widened, drained, and generally improved so as to approach the condition of the Hermit Trail if not 
to equal the latter. 

Paths. 

The paths on. the rim near Grand Canyon have been kept in good condition for most of the year. Consid- 
erable work will have to be done and expense incurred if these paths are to be made satisfactory through 
the winter. A new footpath has been recently completed along the rim from Bright Angel Hotel to the 
Powell Monument at Hopi Point. The views obtainable from this path are spectacular. 

Sewers and Water Supply. 

Some extensions of the sewers in the service area have been made, but the present capacity of the disposal 
plant, with the already high duty demanded of it by the hotels, has limitea the development of the park 
S3rstem. At this time it hardly seems practicable to enlarge further our S3rstem and impossible to provide 
any extension to the public camp grounds. Consequently, the latter have been provided with sanitary 
privies according to plans obtained from the Public Health Service. Apparently, the present needs of 
the camp grounds are thus met satisfewrtiorily. Flush tanks can not, of course, be installed until a proper 
water supply to the camp grounds is effected. 

No changes have occurred in the water supply except for minor extensions among our new quarters, 
some small rearrangements to avoid waste or to increase efficiency, and the construction of the bathhouse 
for the men. The desirability of the extension of the water supply system to the public camp grounds is 
great and constantly increasing, but it is impracticable under present conditions. 

Telephone System. 

The telephone system belonging to the park has been entirely overhauled and improved since the com- 
pletion of the line across the canyon in July. It is now in satisfactory condition. 
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PtmUC UWLITIES. 

The Atchison^ Top^Ea & Santa Fe Railway Ck>. has continued to serve the park even more satisfttetorily 
than in previous years. We are ftjrtunate in having this corporation and its coworkers, the Fred Harvey 
Co., to rdy on for the rail transportation and hotel service to the public. Both organizations are exper- 
ienced, competent, and with weU-established re|)utations. They strive constantly to live up fully to their 
ideals and past records and to enhance their enviable standings. 

When the record-breaking crowds of June, 1922, visited the park to the number of 22,000, 12,000 more 
than any prior monthly record, the services were maintfdned satisfactorily to all, and no hitches or cause 
for complamt occurred. 

The railway company has made some substantial improvements in its trackage and yard layout the 
past year, and completed the protection of its water-supply installation to the satisfaction o( the Park 
Service and its advisors, the Public Health Service. The Harvey Co. has also improved its facilities in 
several minor ways. An important addition to their facilities was the construction of a remarkable group 
of stone buildings near the junction of Brieht Angel Creek with the Colorado River. Tlie highest degree of 
artistry was employed in the work and tne results are uniquely attractive and interesting. "Phantom 
Rancli," as the place has been named, is a mile vertically below the north rim of the canyon and will 
undoubtedly prove a wonderful attraction, especially to our winter visitws. 

The railway company has taken one step of mestimable importance the past year. It has made arrange- 
ments to secure from the firm of Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, of Chicago, a comprehensive 
plan for the development of their facilities to ^ve more satisfactory service to visitocs ef the lutuce. 

Involved with the actual development of the railway and Harvey companies' facilities are those devel- 
opments of the Park Service, particularly buildings, roads, and facilities in its service area at Grand Canyon. 
Cons e qu e n liy, -v^ute obligea to provide suitaMe quarters and other buildings and f acili t ies necessary to 
the operation of the park pending the approval of final plans for all, ever^ effort has been and is being 
made to avoid, temporarily, permanent construction or expenditures which may not properly fit into 
the ultima te plans. It is to be lioped.that the latter may be settled upon before another year. 

ForUst Fires. 

No serious fires hiave occurred in the park the past year. Our patrols have been regularly maintained. 
A few small fires have been discovered and extinguished by the rangers or others before much damage 
occurred. 

Wild Animals, Birds, and Fish. 

Wild life in the park seems to be on the increase under the protection afforded it by the service. Birds 
are more numerous and are becoming tamer. The past winter seems to have been a hard one for the beau- 
tiful "Abert" gray squirrel, so attractive to visitors, but the spring increases seem to have been larger 
Deer are beconnng more in evidence in the park and would, with but little help from us, become a decided 
attraction to visitors. A few small tanks to furnish drinking places seems to be the need to this end ^ and 
it is planned to supply them the coming year at a small expense. 

The pltmting of trout in one or two of the clear-water tributaries to the Colorado River, while not as 
successful as desired, has produced some results. It should be repeated as soon as practicable. 
« 

Flowers and Trees. 

Flowers in the p^u'k below the rims of the cMiyon aie extoemely varied and beautiful in th^ir successive 
seasons, but flowers on the rims sae much scarcer than they should be because of the cattle grazing. Were 
the latter abolished, few parks would outdo Grand Canyon with their floral displays. 

The trees in the park seem to have come through the past year very well. A few pines <m the south rim, 
widely scattered, have been attacked by the pine beetle and Ulled. On the north rim the pine beetle 
n /citation has been so serious that the United States Bureau of Entomology of the Departmoit of Agri- 
culture has actually cut down 4,220 trees in the Kaibab National Forest and 1,440 in the park adjoining 
in an effort to suppress the pest. It is estimated that the number cut down on the park is 50 per cent of 
the infestation. 

Aviation. 

In June, 1921, the first aerial flight over the Grand Canyon was made by Lieut. Alexander Pearson, 
Aviation Service, United States Army, in a biplane. (See report of the Director National Park Service 
for 1921.) At the same time Lieutenant Pearson made his flights Hall G. Bullen also flew over the canyon 
in a plane, but did not descend below the rims. 

August 8, 1922, R. V. Thomas, with Ellsworth L. Kolb, of Grand Canyon, as cameraman, flew up from 
Williams and made the first landing in Grand Canyon on "Turtle Head, a promontory of the Tonto 
Plateau, northeasterly from El Tovar Hotel about 2^ miles and 3,000 feet below the hotel. He flew out 
to Williams the following day safely. Ten days later he repeated the performance with cameraman An- 
thony B. Ugrin, of the '^Fox Weekly" moving pictures company. 

The success of these flights and landings, together with a knowledge of the successful development of 
commercial aviation in Europe, compels the belief that at least some of the major difficulties of adminis- 
tration and protection in this park, because of the separation between its north and south rims, would be 
obviated by the establishment of official airplane service for these purposes. Two days are now required 
for the passage of the canyon by trail, which renders it practically impossible to send help against fire 
or for similar emergencies. 

Personnel. 

The death of C. A. Brandt in December, 1921, removed from the canyon one of its best known figures. 

At. Brandt, as manager of the El Tovar Hotel for 17 vears, had endeared himself to thousands of travelers. 

Trail Foreman Rees B. GriHths was killed by a rock slide while in the performance of his duty in improv- 



Mr. Brandt, as manager of the El Tovar Hotel for 17 vears, had endeared himself to thousands of travelers. 
Trail Foreman Rees B. GriHths was killed by a rock slide while in the performance of his duty in improv- 
ing the Kaibab Trail, on February 6, 1922. He was buried near the spot at a point beside the trail near 



Phantom Ranch and a suitable bronze tablet has been placed at his grave through the cooperation of 
his friends and associates. 

Dr. G. C. Rice, of the Public Health Service, former resident physician, resigned in the fall of 1921 and 
was succeeded by Dr. H. B. Schnuck, of the Public Health Service, January 13, 1922. 
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Wbathkb. 

Throoghoat the year obiervatioiis and reports as to tempersture, wind, sunshiiie, etc., ace made. 
Weather forecasts are posted daily for the information of park visitors. 

Weather conditioiis for the year, September 1, 1921, to August 31, 1022, are shown in the following 
summary: 

Average daily mean maximum temperature 61.723 

Average daily mean minimum temperature 34.987 

Average daily mean temperature 48.26" 

Average monthly maximum temperature 74.33* 

Average monthly minimum temperature 17.00* 

Total precipitation inches.. 16.3* 

Total snowfall do.... 56.3* 

Total number of dear days 200 

Total number of cloudy days 80 

Total number of partly cloudy days 76 



Traysl STATvncs. 

Attendance to Chrond Omtfon National Park by train ami auUmiMUfrom October 1, 19»t, to September SO, tOtt, 

fcf I — -^- 



Date. 



Total 
attend- 



By train. 



Begular. 



Special. 



Total. 



By automobOe. 



South 
rim. 



North 
rim. 



Total. 



1921. 

October 

November 

December 

1922. 

January 

February 

March 

AjprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Total*. 



6,800 
3,313 
2,592 



3.911 
3,530 
3,214 
4,044 
7.506 
21,974 
11,070 
8,913 
7,743 



84,700 



3,370 
2,109 
2,505 



3,900 
3,490 
2,629 
2,487 
3,859 
6,504 
5,534 
2,635 
2,356 



660 



560 
854 

878 
10,338 
1,126 
1,663 
1,558 



4,030 
2,109 
2,505 



3,900 
3,528 
3,108 
3,341 
4,737 
16,032 
6,660 
4,298 
3,914 



2,714 
1 144 

87 



2 

2 

16 

703 

2,859 

4.810 

3,852 

3,996 

3,411 



41,537 



17,6 



50,230 



23,506 



47 



232 
558 
619 
418 



1,874 



2,761 
1,144 

87 



2 

2 

16 

703 

2.859 

. 5,042 

4,410 

4,615 

3,829 



25,470 



Statement ehowing aviomdbiie travel 5y Statet to Grand Canpon National Park from October f , 19il, to Sep 

tember SO, im. 



SUte. 


South rim. 


North rim. 


Totals. 


Autos. 


Pass. 


Autos. 


Pass. 


Autos. 


Pass. 


Alabama 


6 

36 

1,544 

438 

1,662 

20 

3 

24 

12 

15 

310 

128 

165 

294 

17 

35 

11 

8 

61 

6 

179 

10 

244 

67 

174 

201 

• 55 


18 

150 

5,394 

1,361 

4,906 

63 
5 

67 

35 

37 
932 
402 
521 
883 

50 
113 

30 

28 
175 

18 
631 

35 
793 
207 
529 
674 
174 






6 
36 

''^ 

3 

24 

12 

18 

313 

129 

166 

296 

17 

35 

13 

8 

65 

7 

179 

10 

244 

68 

1T7 

203 

61 


18 


Arkaniias 






150 


Arifona ....... X 


io 

8 
20 


48 
24 
75 


6,437 
1,375 

63 


Colorado 


California 


CnpnARtlnnt. 


Delaware 






5 


Florida 






57 


Oeonda 






35 


Idaho 


3 
3 
1 

1 
2 


13 
27 
3 
2 
6 


40 


Illinois 


950 


Indiana ^ 

Iowa 


405 
523 


Kansas 


880 


Kentucky 


50 


Louisiana 






113 


Montana 


2 


10 


40 


M^ry^nd . . , , 


28 


Massachusetts 


4 

1 


10 
2 


185 


MiMnA ,,.- 


20 


Michigan 


531 


Mississippi 






35 


Mlssofirf.. 






703 


MiiinAsota - , , . , 


1 
3 
2 
6 


5 
11 

3 
27 


212 


NewYork 


540 


New Mexico 


677 


New Jersey 


201 
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Tbavil Statistics— CoQtiiiued. 

StaUmetU showing atUomobUe travel hw Statei to Grand Canwm Nattonal Pari from October 1, tttl, to Sep- 
tember SO, /P««-CoDtlnued. 



State. 


South rim. 


North rim. 


Totals. 


Autos. 


Pass. 


Autos. 


Pass. 


Autos. 


Pass. 


Kkut TTA-mpshire ....... ^. 


9 

11 

136 

17 

22 

249 

252 

39 

118 

11 



41 

521 

12 

8 

10 

3 

68 

53 

26 

15 

15 

4 

1 

3 

4 

29 


27 

34 

415 

60 

74 

830 

775 

123 

350 

. 29 

18 

121 

1,749 

44 

27 

30 

11 

220 

159 

69 

42 

32 

14 

2 

12 

18 

41 

67 

107 






9 

13 

139 

17 

23 

249 

254 

39 

122 

11 

6 

42 

521 

12 

807 

10 

3 

71 

54 

32 

17 

15 

4 

1 

3 

4 

29 


27 


Nevada 


2 
8 


6 
27 


40 


Nebraska 


442 


North CaroUna 


60 


Nnrt>i Tk^lrntA 


1 


2 


76 




830 


Ohio 


2 


11 


786 




128 




4 


15 


374 


Rhode Island 


29 


Sn^ith OaroYlna ... 






18 


flnntl^ "HftVotft , , 


1 


1 


123 


Texas 


1,740 
44 


Tennessee 






Utah 


299 


1,209 


».^ 


Virginia » 


Vennont 






11 


'Wft.shinKton 


3 
1 
6 
2 


9 
4 

23 

4 


229 




163 


"Wyoming . , 


92 


-War! Vlf^ni^ 


46 


THatrlct of ColnrnWa 


33 


nanada 






14 


Penmark 






' 2 


Hawaii 






12 


Mexico j» 






18 


MotcMT cycles 






41 


Miscellaneous 




63 
282 


130 


TTnclassifl^xl 


40 


65 


105 


339 






Total 


7,432 


23,596 


458 


1,874 


7,890 


25,470 





Train patsengers making automobile tripe with pvMie operatore* equipment from October 1, 19B1, to September 

SO, 1929. 



AT7TOMOBILE. 



Kind of automobile trip. 



Desert View 

Grand View 

Hermit Rim drive. 
Other trips 

Total 




SADDLE ANDIALS. 



Kind of traU trip. 



Persons 

mi^lring 

trail trips. 



Hermit cabins 

Hermit cabins and loop 

Phantom Ranch 

Bright Angel Trail to river. . . 
Bright Angel Trail to plateau 

Saddle horse trips on nm 

Miscellaneous 

Total 



809 

340 

29 

6,289 

470 

1,420 

15 



0,434 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



BvUdings.—A stiitable building wherein meetings of various kinds may be held by the campers and 
other visitors and bv the residents of the community is badiv needed here. While the Harvey Co. is 
extremdy generous in its invitations to the residents to attend, entertainments given at £1 Tovar, such 
courtesies can not fill the need for rooms for lodge meetings, public meetings, entertainments, etc., that 
are the proper and regular functions of a healthy community. Neither do coimesies from the management 
of El Tovar supply these needs to campers or to other visitors not guests of the hotel. The need of a com- 
munity btiilding is evident. It is believed that, if the Park Service shall be enabled by a proper appropri- 
ation to take the lead in the matter, cooperation from other sources will enable the prompt erection of an 
entirely satisfactory structure. 

A garage is needed for the proper care and repair of the park automobiles. The only garage available is 
that of the Fred Harvey Co., and the service should have its own for various reasons. Certain shop facilities 
tor the repair of the other equipment of the park should be provided. 

< Roads. -^IRoaA improvements are much needed for the proper use of the park by its visitors and for its 
.prooer development. A special report on road improvements has been submitted. 

Trails. ^^ew trails and the material improvement of the old ones are needed to the same ends as in the 
case of roads. 

Lightina.^Ai present the electric current used in the park work is supplied from the steam generating 
station of the railway company. Its cost is high (30 cents per kilowatt-hour), largely due to the high cost 
pf water hfere. The generating plant is reported to be overloaded already, and the demands of the railway 
company itself are increasing on it . It is understood that a limitation to the supply for park use is imminent, 
«ven if this source of supply is not eventually d^hied. To reduce, therefore, the Cost of current, to enable 
.a larger use of it for service and public benefit (such for instance as lights in the privies of the public camp 
grounds), and to enable the service to have the numerous advantages of Its own electric plant, it is strongly 
recommended that a suitable explosion-engine generating station be provided for the park at the earliest 
possible moment. It is estimateid that the cost of current to us would be cut to one-fifth or one-sixth our 
present figures besides giving us the other advantages mentioned, and that such a properly designed plant 
would rewily pay for itself in a short time. 

LAFAYBTTB NATIONAL PARK. 

Gbobqe B. Dorb, Sui>erintendent, Bar Harbor, Me. 

; Lafayette National Park is now nearing the end of its best season. The number of its visitors has been 
ithe greatest yet recorded, and the interest they have taken in it has equally been great and many sided. 
Railroad, State, and towns have all contributed in giving the park publicity, but its best publicity has 
come from the enthusiasm of its visitors and the pleasant memories of their visit they have taken off. to 
both near and distant States and many cities. 

A Great Educational Inotbxjment. 

The more serious aspects of the park, biologic, historical, and fMologic, have occupied an equal place with 
the recreational ones in the minds of its visitors, and the park bids fair to become no less a great educational 
instrument than a means to health and pleasure. It has been visited this year by numerous men of science, 
who each in his own field has found great interest in it. Mr. Frederick v. Coville, botanist of the Agricul- 
tural Department, visited the park officially, staying with the superintendent for a week, to invest^eate 
its botanical conditions and the opportunity it presents for experimental planting, and Mr. Nelson, Chief 
of the Biological Survey, dispatched Mr. McAtee to the park for a similar period to examine and report 
upon the food plants in its lakes with reference to sanctuary for water fowl. 

The Motor Campinq Problem. 

The most important new development in the park this year is that for the first time on a large scale o 
motor camping. There seems no hmit but that of the provision of good camp sites to the extent to which 
this may grow as a feature of the park. It lies so easily within touring range from all the Eastern States 
with their great city populations, and so many people now have motors, that the opportunity offered by 
the park with its striking scenery, its bracing air, and wonderful outlook on the ocean must draw in the 
future anii^mense number of those attracted by these things who cckn make it the objective of a motor 
journey. 

The problem presented by the camp-eite question is serious, however. Such sites must be attractive to 
be worthy T>f the park and make the mot(Hms' stay in it a climax to their journey. They must be pro- 
vided with pure, aoundant water. They must occupy level ground accessible to motors^ rare in this ro^y, 
mountainous, and wooded country. Sanitation must be provided for, and opportumtv for supervision 
by the park ranger force at not too great expense. Such conditions can be met only by the establishing of 
definite camping grounds involving considerable initial cost, but the feature is too great in its possibilities 
to be neglected and adequate appropriation should be made for it. 

A notable feature of tms motor-camp travel to the park has been the wide area from which it comes, as 
far to the south as Mississippi and to the west as our Central States, and the interest which these more dis- 
tant travelers take in a nature and scsnery that is new to them is delizhtful. Another striking feature is 
the widely various types of people journeying in this wav, and deiishtmg in fit. It puts all classes and all 
fortunes— so there be a motor only— on a practical equality, and is the most democratic of all travel while 
forming in itself a liberal education in self-help and m the school of nature. 

Establishment of Qeoxjp Camps. * 

Another feature of conspicuous interest In the park this season has been the establishment of group camps, 
the Appalachian Mountain Club leading the way in this and making a notable success of it. Its camp 
was pitched on the wooded, rocky shore of a lake surrounded by cliffs and mountains with the beautiful 
Somes Soimd Fiord an easy walk away and boating from Southwest Harbor a feature of camp life. 

Two successive camps, of some 60 members each, were held by the club in August, each lasting for a fort- 
night, and a wholesomer or happier life— climbing, trampine, fishing, sailing, picnicking, and bathing— it 
would be hard to imagine. So successful was it that the club, oontrarv to its custom oi seeking annually 
different ground for camping, looks forward to making such a camp in the park a reeular event in its yearly 

Srogram, returning to it like the birds with each new season. The food cost to tlie camp members was 
) cents a day and the fare was good, while the journey was made by boat from Boston and the cost to each 
of preparing ground and pitching tent was slight. 
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This community camping, as it may be called, rei)resenting some chib Or othei grouD, Is bound to grow to 
large proportions in Lafayette Park, accessible as it is by sea as well as land from New York easrtward. 
A great opportunity offers itself for boys' camps that probably will be taken advantage of this coming season 
on a moderate initial scale for boys from New York City, funds being contributed for cost of transportation 
and the camp being made a goal for bovs to strive for to whom the outing will be a real exx}erlence and 
form a valuable preparation tar their life work. 

Map and Litbratxtbe. 

A new map of the park and of Mount Desert Island has just been issued by the Q«rfogical Survey in it» 
topographic series, with an account of the island's geology upon its back compiled by Mr. Wood, editor 
of the survey, and an account of the trees of thepark written by the superintendent has just been printed 
tor it by the Riverside Press under the title of The Acadian Forest. 

ZION NATIONAL PARK. 

Walter Ruesch, Acting Superintendent, Springdale, Utah. 

Genebal Statement. 

Zion National Park was created by act of CJongress November 19, 1919. A portion of the area 
was originally set aside as a nati(mal monument by presidential proclamation July 31, 1909, under the name. 
"Mukuntuweap." The monument area was enlarged by presidential proclamation March 18, 1918, and 
named "Zion." the name given the canyon by the earliest settlers. The park contains approximately 
120 square miles or 76,800 acres and is located in the almost extreme southern part of Utah. It is reached 
by rail and motor stage and by private motor over the Arrowhead Trail, an all-year route between Salt 
Lake City and Los Angeles. 

Administration. 

The park is in charge of the acting superintendent who is aided by one permanent and one temporary 
ranger. 

headquarters. 

At the beginning of the present season a small administration building was constructed just inside the 
park boundary. The building was designed by the landscape engineering department and Is of the binjga- 
low style, containing three rooms. It is constructed of red sandstone ana has been greatly admired by all 



tourists. The building contains the superintendent's office, a checking and registering office, and a rest 
room for tourists. 

Post Office. 

The summer post office located at Wylie Way Camp has again proven of advantage to tourists, as mall 
and parcel post service are available. 

Weather Conditions. 

During the winter of 1921-22 much snow fell on the plateau, above the canyon, which resulted in good 
grazing conditions there this summer. During the months of July and August there was a heavy rainfall 
and a longer period of hot weather prevailed this season than last. 

Roads. 

The heavy rainfall resulted in considerable damage to the roads. The bridge in the sand slide was partly 
washed out and the bridge near the Wylie Camp has been washed out twice. It is being reconstructed at 
this time. 

Trails. 

The park's 16 miles of trail have been repaired and have been more used than in previous years. The 
trail to the east rim and the one to the Weeping Rock and the Narrows have been the most popular. 

Road Construction. 

This spring a road to Cable Mountain was X)artially constructed, but owing to lack of funds no further work 
on it has been accomplished. 

Birds and Game. 

Few birds have been noted during the season and it is my opinion that the squirrels which abound herfr 
rob their nests and drive them away. Many deer have been seen by the tourists. 

Grazing. 

Grazing has been excellent this season and 16 permits have been issued. 

Revenues. 

Special use permit 110. oa 

Grazing i)ennits 414. 75 

Total '...'. 424.75 

Revenues are deposited to the credit of *' Miscellaneous receipts" in the United States Treasury. 

Camps. 

Th« Wylie permanent camp and the park public camp grounds have received much favorable comment 
from tourists. Telephone service is available at the Wylie Camp, communication being had to any part 
ofthe United States. 

Travel. 

The park is becoming more popular each year and it should be noted this year we have had visitors from 
nearly all the States and many foreign countries. 
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States and countries. 
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1 
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1,130 



1,151 



Total number of visitors.. 



4,109 



CASA QRANDB NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Frank Pinkley, Custodian, Blackwater, Ariz. 

The Casa Grande National Monument is located In the south central part of Arizona about midway 
between Phoenix and Tucson and lies at an elevation of 1,422 feet. 

The Casa Grande or ''Great House" ruin, for which the monument was named, was first se«i by 
European eyes when Padre Kino visited it and gave it its name in 1694. It is the only ruin of its type 
now left in the United States. We have hundreds of rock-wall ruins and dozens of cliff dwellings, but 
when the Casa Grande disintegrates and falls, the last example of the solid-earth wall ruin built to the 
height of four stories will be gcme. This monument, then, may be considered one of first importance in 
the scheme of the National Park Service for the preservation of American antiquities. 

Visitors should try to reach the monument in the fall, winter, or spring months, as the sunmier tem- 
peratures, ranging from 100" to 114**, are too high for one to gain much pleasure from the walk of a mile or 
more which is required to examine all the plan of the village. 

The prehistoric civilization which built these ruins must have settled in the valley some 1,700 to 2,000 
years ago. The earlier parts of the village, which are now open on the monummt, must be not less than 
1.400 years old, and the Casa Grande itself must have been erected some three or four hundred years before 
Columbus discovered America. 

The builders had no metallic implements and there were no pack or draft animals on the continent, 
yet they lived for a thousand or more years In villages scattered throughout the Gila Valley by culti^ting 
the soil and raising crops. We can trace the lines to-day where they led the water through ditches 10 and 
12 feet wide across the plain to the fields and irrigated their com and other crops. 

That they had enemies who harassed them is shown by the walls with which they surrounded their 
pueblos or compounds. Thesa enemies In the end probably grew strong enough to make farming un- 
profitable and the inhabitants departed, a few here and a few there, gradually being assimilated by other 
tribes In the Southwest and losing their racial characteristics. 
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In 1906-7 and 1907-^ approptistiQna totaling $6,000 were expended undw the direction of Dr. J. 
Walter Fewlces of tlie Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, in excavating and protecting the 
ruins. A large collection of the artifacts of the ancient people was gathered and shipped to the National 
Museum. I hope it can be arranged to return the duplicates in that oolleoti(Mi to the monument, for the 
increased interest they will give the visitor is beyond computation. To see the basket, or water Jar, or 
stone tool in the environment where it was manufactured is much more impressive than to see it m a 
foreign environment where its need can not be understood. 

With this in mind there has been expended $1,200 during the past fiscal year in erecting an administration 
building in which we expect within a few years to house a good collection of the artifacts of the former 
inhabitants of these ruins. This administration building is 50 by 22 feet square and has an office, a files 
and storage room, a museum room, a library and map room, and a small rest room. The building was 
erected <m force account under the direction of the custodian and was designed to fit into its surroundings. 
It is of adobe and has cement floors throughout, so fire danger is practica Jy eliminated. 

Another piece of construction during the last fiscal year was the addition of a room and screened porch 
to the custodian's residence. This was done on force account at a cost of $244. No excavation, restoration, 
or protection could be undertaken as the appropriation was so limited that no allotments for these pur- 
poses could be made. The number of visitors for 1022 was 5,068 peoph, oomincr in 3,062 autos. 

MONTEZUMA CASTLB NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Mabtin L. Jackson, Custodian, Camp Verde, Ariz. 

Montezuma Castle National Monument contains 160 acres of land in Yavapai County, Ariz., and is situ- 
ated 3 miles north of Gamp Verde. The castle is a true clifl dwelling and, in all probability, was used as 
a communal living house, as there are many smaller houses near by. At least three different stages of 
construction are noticeable in the building. The castle is built in a Clifl 80 feet above the ground and 30 
feet below the top of the clifl. Good substantial ladders are provided for visitors to reach it . The number 
of visitors has doubled each year for the last three years. 

Roads and trails have been cleaned out, side ladders painted, and some road signs installed. 

Owing to the shortage of funds for tl^e protection of monuments, the custodian is only at the monument 
part of the time, which does not give the monument adequate protection. A regular custodian is needed 
on the grounds at all times. New highways are being opened up, which will increase the number of visitors, 
also the necessity for a regular custodian. 

MUIR WOODS NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Richard F. O'Roubke, Custodian, San Francisco, Calif. 

The special work in the monument this year was the building of a very neat three-room cottage for the 
use of the ranger. A new 2,500-gallon tank and enlarged water pipe to supply the needs of visitors to the 
monument and requirements for the cottage have been installed. 

An unusually heavy windstorm on December 25, 1921, brought down two large-sized redwoods and 
three or four bay trees. A very heavy snowfall, the heaviest of which there is any record in Marin Coimty, 
caused the fall of several bay trees, tanbark oaks, and live oaks, as well as covering the floor of the monu* 
ment with tree tops and broken branches. 

The deer have not been quite so numerous as last year but many have become very tame. Of skunks, 
coons, coyotes there have been a few seen, with an occasional bobcat and fox. 

Bird life in the redwoods is confined chiefly to blue jays and woodpeckers with & few covies of quail. 
The closing of the monument to autos and motor cycles has very much improved the floor of the monument. 

The stream running through the woods is unusually low this vear. 

The construction of three or four fireplaces where small cookmg fires might be made on written permit 
of the ranger or custodian would add to the comfort of visitors and aid in preventing present attempts 
to evade rules. 

Traffic has again increased during the year. From October 1, 1921, to September 30, 1922, 90,370 visitors 
were recorded. Of these the Moetnt Temalpais Railway carried 20,870; visitors by auto numbered 5,500, 
and by road and trails on foot came 64.000. 

There were many conventions held in San Frandsco during the year, and without exception lar ge num- 
bers from each visited the monument. 

PAPAQO SAQUARO NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

J. E. McClain, Custodian, Tempo, Ariz. 

The past year has been one of some activity. Signs were put up designating the boundary line. From 
money locaOy donated the monument was given a general cleaning up and visitors have been asked to 
assist in keeninfir it clean 

The desert growth, which the monument was created to preserve, has been beautiful this year, as the rain- 
fall has been normal; while the desert flora can live without ndn or irrigation, it puts on a spring appearance 
with each shower. The giant saguaro throws out its beautiful bloom much more profusely when we have 
our local showers. 

The monument is becoming one of the interesting places for visitors to this section and many parties 
can be seen visiting and studying the different growths in the monument. The "Hole in the Rock" is 
the favorite picnic place. Close by is a small mountain with a foot trail, built without cost to the Govern- 
ment, leading to tne top. From tJEls viewpoint one can see almost the entire monument, and looking 
north, south, east, and west, one gets a view of a part of the 300,000 acres of fertile field that only 
a short time ago was a desert. , 

Looking south one sees the Salt River, then looking In any direction, one sees the work of man. the large 
irris»ti(m canals with their smaller ones leading therefrom, and all marked by the line of trees which grow 
on the banks. 

The white ribbons that catch the eye are concrete roads 16 to 20 feet In width, leading In all directions. 
It Is a great contrast, and the view is becoming more popular each year. 

PETRIFIED FOREST NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

WiLUAH Nelson, Custodian, Adamana, Ariz, 

Because of destruction and the carrying away of large amounts of specimens of petrified wood a ranger 
was employed to patrol the monument at a salary of $1,050 per annum. The ranger entered on duty Sep- 
tember 21, 1921, and resigned July 31, 1922. On October 1 the custodian became resident custodian, occu- 
pying the ranger cabin within the monument. This cabin, 16 by 16 feet, painted moss green with white 
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t rimmings, was built in the Third Forest. Nineteen standard metal road signs wore placed on temporary 
wooden posts pending final affix -ng to iron pipes set in cement. No allotment for road work was made 
Hhis year and the roads are now in great need or repair. 

The number of visitors to the monument during the season was 28,838 in 0^32 automobiles, and tii addi> 
tion 2,500 people traveling by rail stopped over and visited the monument. 

TUMACACORI NATIONAL MONUMENT. 

Fkank Pinkley, Custodian, Blackwater, Ariz. 

Tumacaeori National Monument is located within IR miles of the Mexican border between Tucson and 
Nogales, Ariz. It is pleasantly located in the valley of the Santa Cruz River and is at an elevation of about 
3,500 feet. 

. This location was first visited by Padre Kino in 1001, and from that time it was more or less regularly 
wader the charge of the Jesuit and FrEmcisoan fathers until about 1824, when it seems to have been abemdoned 
and was never afterwards ocoupied by the Catholic priests. 

The mission had fallen into sad ruins, and since it has come under our administration we have striven 
as best we could with the limited means at our disposal to stop the disintegration caused by the weather 
and the destruction caYued by vandals. 

It should be remembered that Padre Kino's work in northern Sonora and southern Arizona began some 
79 years before Padre Serra founded the first mission in upper California at San Diego. These missions of 
the Southwest are the warp upon which the history of the country is woven, and it is from this historicaF 
standpoint that the Tumacaeori National Moniunent is of interest to the country as a whole, and it was^ 
this that caused it to be set aside and preserved for future generations. 

Arohitectimdly, the Tumacaeori ranks in the first class among the missions of California and Arizona,, 
and from this stanipoint alone it is worthy of preservation. 

Restoration of the roof over the nave of tne chundi, work whidti was begun in the fiscal year ending June- 
30, 1921, was coniDleted in the fall of 1921 . This work required some study and care in its execution, but 
was complete! without particular diflftculty or mishap. 

Pine trees were brought out of the Santa Rita Mountains over sopie 45 miles of roads, hand hewed on the* 
ground, and swung up on the walls to take the plaoe of the origiual beams which had long since disappetu^d . 
On these beams the ori<^Qal construction of oootillos €uid straw was restored, and above this a more modem 
waterproof construction, hidden behind the parapet walls of the nave, was built to resist the actual wear 
of the elements. 

In the soring of 1922 some 130 was expendedin deeiltK awar debris from the west wall of the church and 
brinTing the surface there down to the original grade line. This work materially improved the appear- 
ance of the mission as one appfoeehes it (torn, the highway. 

I must not omit mention of the valuable aid and interest given our work at the Tumacaeori National 
Monument by the people of the locality. Thanks are especially due to Mr. J. B. BristolL secretary, and 
to the Chamber of Commerce of Nogales as a body, and to the chapters of the Knights of Columbus of No- 
gales, Tucson, and Phoenix. I take this occa^on to record my gratitude to these bodies, without wfaose- 
aid I could not have accomplished the work which has been done in the last two years. 

We have no way of accurately checking the number of visitors at this monument, since we have no resi- 
dent custodian, but estimating from the re^ster, we had 5,100 visitors in the past park year, coming in 
1,600 automobiles. 

REPORT OF THE ENQINEERINQ DEPARTMENT. 

Geoege E. Goodwin, Chief Civil Engineer. 

Aside from the added road construction work which has been in progress, the work performed by the- 
engineering division during the past year has been similar in many respects to that of previous years. The- 
accomplishments for the year have consisted in part of the following: 

Road Constbuction. 

,ponstruction surveys were made, specifications and contracts drawn and entered into, and contract 
.work undertaken or comnleted on the following proiects: 5.6 miles of the first sectiwi of the Carbon River 
Road in Mount Rainier National Park, which has oeen completed; about 10 miles of the first section Of' 
the Transmountain Road in Glacier National Park, the cleanng and drainage being done by hired labor 
and the grading by contract; about 7 miles of the second section of the Transmountain Road, which is now 
under construction; about 4.5 miles of the Knife Edge Road in Mesa Verde National Park, now under 
construction; and about 4 miles of the Middle Fork Road in Sequoia National Park has been built by 
hi^ed labor. Designs, specifications and proposals were prepared and contract entered into for the repairs 
to tfie present hot-water reservoir at Hot Springs National Park. Surveys have been made, ^ecifications 
preijared and proposals issued, and bids will be received very shortly for the construction by contract of 
2.5 miles of the second section of the Carbon River Road in Mount Rainier National Park. 

SXTBYITS, ESTIHATBS, ETC. 

Surveys, estimates, and drawings have been made for the Nisqually Entrance Road improvement in 
Mount Rainier National Park, and the West Side Road survejr, involving about 40 or 50 miles of difficult 
location in Mount Rainier Park, is being made this season. Designs, specifications, and proposals have 
been issued and orders placed for the equipment, etc., for the Glacier Park water and lighting system, this 
work being done by hired labor. 

Field examinations, reconnaissance reports and approximate estimates have been made for roads and 
trails in Grand Canyon and Zion National Parks and the contiguous country, and for road improvements 
in Piatt and Hot Springs National Parks; also estimates and designs for the water collecting and distribut- 
ing system for Hot Springs, together with estimates and designs for roads and a bridge in the Devils Tower 
National Monument, and other small projects. 

Specifications have been prepared and proposals issued, and drawings gotten out where necessary, for a 
considerable amount of technioal supplies and equipment, including road signs, for the different parxs and 
monuments. In addition to this there has been the usual general preparation and review of road projects, . 
estimates, and other getieral or technical matters in connection with the parks and monuments. 

The work has been so extended and varied this season, and much of it had to be started at practically 
the same time, as to make it difficult to supervise and efficiently handle with our entirely inadequate perma^ 
nent force. Our inability to secure, when needed, qualified men to undertake the surveys or supervision 
of the construction work has emphasized the necessity for increasing our altogether too small permanent 
force in order that a suitable nucleus will be maintained to look after, undertake, put into effect, and. 
supervise some of the more important projects. 
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REPORT OF THE LANDSCAPE BNQINBBRINQ DEPARTMENT. 

D. R. Hull, Landscape Engineer. 

During the past year the landscape division has been engaged in a variety of tasks all aimed to help in 
filling the parks' needs and at the same time protecting their native beauty. The following parks were 
irisited and in each case the field was covered in company with the superintendent, with a view of getting 
•at future requirements of the Government or concessionaires which roipht in any way afi^ect the landscape. 
Zion, including Cedar Breaks and the South Utah country, Grand Canyon, including inspection of North 
Rim and Kaibab Forest with trail trip to South Rim via the proposed Phantom Ranch development, Piatt, 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Rocky Mountain, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, Yosemite, General Grant and Sequoia, 
^so Muir Woods National Monument. 

WoEK Completed or Undeeway. 

Crater Lake,—^ew hotel wing; comfort station near hotel; comfort station in public auto camp; gasoline 
station, Anna Springs; warehouse, Anna Springs; bunk and mess house, Anna Springs. 

General Chant..— Residence for chief ranger; stage and transportation oflftce; Roberts photograph studio. 

Grand Canyon.— General scheme for community center and industrial area; administration building; 
superintendent's house, alteration; dwelling for assistant superintendent; clerks' quarters; dorn^itcry; 
bathhouse and wood shed for dormitory: view finder for rim of canyon; Phantom Ranch (in canyon) 
consisting of kitchen and dining room and several cottages, all of native stone, the beginning of a splendid 
layout for travelers to the river or North Rim country; Kolb Bros, studio alteration. 

Glacier.— Flot plans were developed for both Belton and Glacier Station headquarters; temporary admin- 
istration building, Glacier Park Station; dwelling for clerk. Glacier Park Station; stables ana garage, 
Glacier Park Station; bridge at foot of McDermott Lake; duplex quarters, Belton; comfort station, Bel- 
ton; log cabin for ranger; boys' camp buildings; transmountain hotel layout. 

Hot 5prmi7«.— Preliminary studias prepared for housing scheme in connection with new free bathhouse. 

Mesa Verdf.— Tentative general plan developed' for Spruce Tree Camp area with public auto camp; Gov- 
•emment utility group and commumty center. 

Moura J2ain»er.— Combined ranger and checking station. Paradise Valley; comfort station, Paradise 
auto camp; comfort station, Longmire Springs; mountain shelter cabin, Muir Camp. 

Piott.— Community house. Cold Springs; community house, Bromide Springs; 3 comfort stations. 

Rocky Mountain.— Public shelter, summit Fall River Road; winter sports cabins, Fern Lake Lodge; 
•eniployees' recreation buUding, Fern Lake Lodge; two-room cabins, Grand Lake Lodge. 

Scgttoia.— Tentative general plan developed for Giant Forest area; administrative building; superin- 
tendent's residence; dance pavilion alteration: comfort station near administration building; ten 2-room 
•cabins, Giant Forest Lodge refreshment building, Giant Forest Lodge; sketch prepared for Alder Creek 
headquarters layout; dwelling for chief ranger; dwelling for chief clerk; garage; machine shop; store- 
house; combined mess and bunk house. 

Yieitowafon*.— Checking station, Gardiner; checking station, Cooke City entrance; community room and 
rangers' quarters. Canyon: community room and rangers' quarters. Upper Basia; cbmmunity room and 
rangers' quarters. Lake; stables for ranger station. Canyon; delicatessen, Upper Basin auto camp; dor- 
mitory Old Faithful Inn; dining room, addition, Old Faithful Inn; hotel addition. Lake Hotel; fire look- 
out and ranger station. Mount Washburn; comfort stations. Upper BasLa, Lake, and Mammoth auto 
camps; curio and picture shop. Camping Co., Canyon; cuno and picture shop, pubhc auto camp. Canyon; 
store and picture shop, Tower Falls auto camp; recreation buildmg, Old Faitnful Camp; 50 new cabins. 
Old Faithful Camp; 50 new cabins. Canyon Camp; 50 new cabins. Mammoth Camp; road-crew cabin, 
Dunraven Pass Road; studies prepared for West Yellowstone area, including gateway and checking 
stati(Hi. 

Yosemite.— Four dwellings for Government employees, Yosemite village; service building, clubhouse; 
standard-type comfort station public camp; 2 garages for Government imployees; storage garage for 
Yosemite National Park Co.; 6 permanent cottages for Yosemite National Park Co. employees; 12 cot- 
tages, Camp Curry; service bunding. Camp Curry; employees' quarters, Camp Curry; Best's studio, 
reconstruction; Degnan's bakery, addition; Pillsbury's studio, addition; studies prepared for proposed 
gateway, El Portal entrance, also general plan for development of Yosemite village and the valley floor. 

Z ion.— Administration building and checking station. 

Muir Woods National Monument. — Dwelling for ranger. 

While the above hst consists almost entirely of problems architectural in type, they have a direct influ- 
-ence on the landscape In which they happen to be situated. Many other problems have been dealt with 
during the year, such as construction of parapet along dangerous roads, removal of poles and wires from 
conspicuous locations, improvement of springs in a manner to make them more attractive and at the same 
time more sanitary, screening objectionable views by planting of native materials, etc. 

With a force consisting of only one assistant it has been difficult to give the proper study to many of our 
most vital landscape problems. Buildings have been required for proper operation of both Government 
and concessionaires units and these requirements have had to be met by sacnficing time which might have 
been spent along more definite landscape lines. 

The work of vista thinning, trail and road locaticm, screening of objectionable views, removal of poles 
and wires, or, better still, placing the wires underground, is all worthy of careful thought. The autoists' 
needs, In connection with the public camps, should be given a great deal of additional study. 

Community houses built during the past season have been operating this year in Yellowstone and are 
proving very popular, while Piatt Park also has provided community houses which, according to the 
superintendent, are much appreciated by the visitor. 

AmcHig our most' vital problems comes the matter of planning for administrative and utility areas within 
the parks, while in ome cases civic groups or a village plan must be developed to adequately handle the 
future needs. 
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Senate and House of Representatives reports on pending legislation affecting the 

national parks since date of the fifth annual report 16& 

LEGISLATION. 
An act to add certain lands to Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Conaress a»semhled^ That the south, east, and north boundaries of the Mount 
McKinley National Park are hereby changed as follows: Beginning at the summit of 
Mount Russell^ which is the present southwest comer of the park; thence in a north- 
easterly direction one hundred miles, more or less, to a point on the one hundred and 
forty-ninth meridian, which is twenty-five miles soutn of a point due east of the 
upper northwest comer of the park; thence north along the one hundred and forty- 
ninth meridian twenty-five miles; thence west fortjr miles, more or less, to the present 
uijper northwest comer of Mount McKinley National Park. And all these lands 
lying between the above-described boundary and the present south, east, and north 
boundaries are hereby reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or 
disposal, and under the laws of the United States said lands are hereby made a part 
of and included in the Mount McKinlejr National Park; and all the provisions of the 
Act to establish Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, and for other purposes, 
approved Februaiy 26, 1917, are hereby made applicable to and extended over iand» 
hereby added to the park. 

[Public— No. 133— 67th Cong. Approved, January 30, 1922.] 

An act to repeal section 6 of an act entitled "An act to estaUish the Lassen Volcanic National Park in thfr 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, in the State of Califon^,and for other purposes," approved August 9, 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled^ That section 5 of an act entitled '^ An act to establish the Lassen 
Volcanic National Park in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in the State of Galifomia,^ 
and for other purposes," approved August 9, 1916 (Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large,, 
page 442), be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

[Public— No. 206— 67th Cong. Approved, April 29, 1922.] 

An act to add a certain tract of land on the island of Hawaii to the Hawaii National Park. 

Be it enacted hythe Senate and House of Representatives of the United States ofAm^erioa 
in Congress assembled^ That the tract of land on the island of Hawaii, in the Teiritory 
of Hawaii, set side for park purposes on the 29th day of October, 1920, by executive 
order numbered eiehty-one of the governor of the Territory of Hawaii, and herein- 
after described, is hereby added to and made a part of the Hawaii National Park. 
Said tract of land is described as follows, to wit: 

All that tract of land comprising a portion of the Kau Desert, Kapapala, in the 
district of Kau, on the island of Hawaii, containing forty-three thousana four hundred 
acres, more or less, bounded as follows: 

159 
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Beginning at a galvanized-iron nail driven into the pahoehoe at the northeast 
comer of this tract of land, at a place called Palilele-o-Kalihipaa, and on the boundary 
between the landfi of Kapapala and Keauhou, the coordinates of said point of begin- 
ning referred to Government survey trigonometrical station Uwekahuna, being 
twenty-six thousand and ten and four-tenths feet south and nine thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-two and four-tenths feet eaet, as shown on Government survey 
registered map numbered twentv-three hundred and eighty-eight and running by 
true azimuths: First, three hundred and fifty de^ees forty-three minutes, thirty 
thousand and twenty-three feet along the land of Kapapala to a point at seacoast; 
second, thence in a west and southwesterly direction along the seacoast to a station 
on a large flat stone, at a place called Na-Puu-o-na-Elemakule, at the seacoast bound- 
ary point of the lands of Kapapala and Kaalaala, the direct azimuth ,and distance 
being sixty-nine deCTees thirty-four minutes thirty seconds, thirty-two thousand and 
forty-three feet; third, eighty-nine degrees twenty-seven minutes thirty seconds, 
thirty thousand six hundred and ninety feet along the land of Kaalaala to the main 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight lava crack, said point being by true azimuth and 
distance two hundred and ninety-six degrees twenty-seven minutes thirty seconds, 
twenty-one hundred feet from Government survey trigonometrical station Puu Nahala; 
fourth, thence up along the main eighteen hundred and sixty-eight lava crack, along 
the Kapapala pastoral lands to a small outbreak of lava from the eighteen hundred and 
sixty-eight lava crack, opposite the Halfway House, the direct azimuth and distance 
being one hundred and ninety-eight degrees, thirty-two thousand five hundred and 
fifty feet; fifth, two hundred and thirty degrees twenty-five minutes, twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred and fifteen feet along the Kapapala pastoral lands to the west 
boundary of the Kilauea sectiori, Hawaii National Park; sixth, three hundred and 
forty-six degrees twenty minutes, six thousand seven hundred and forty-two feet 
along said west boundary to a small cone; seventh, two hundred and eighty-twa 
degrees fifty minutes, nineteen thousand one hundred and fifty feet along the south 
boundary of said Kilauea section, Hawaii National Park; eighth, two hundred and 
thirty-one degrees fifty minutes thirty seconds, five thousand four hundred and 
thirty feet along said south boundary to the point of beginning. 

Sec 2. That the provisions of the act of Aii^st 1, 1916, entitled ** An act to estab- 
lish a national park in the Territory of Hawaii"; the act of August 25, 1916, entitled 
^'An act to establish a national park service, and for other purposes," and all acts 
supplementary to and amendatory of said acts are made apphcaole to and extended 
over the lands hereby added to the park: Provided, That the provisions of the act of 
June 10, 1920, entitled "An act to create a Federal power commiseion; to provide for 
the improvement of navigation; the development of water power; the use of the public 
lands in relation thereto; and to repeal section 18 of the river and hwbor appropriation 
act, approved August 8, 1917, and for other purposes,*' shall not apply to or extend 
over such lands. 

[Public— No. 208— 67th Congress. Approved May 1, 1922.] 

An act granting certain lands in Hot Springs, Arl»nsas, to the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled^ That the exclusive right to use, occupjr, and enjoy the posses- 
sion for hospital piirposes of all of lots numbered one and two, in block numbered one 
hundred and fourteen, in the city of Hot Springs, Arkansas, is by this act granted to 
the Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Arkansas, for the purpose of erecting and maintaining thereon an 
addition to or extension of its present hospital building, located on adjoining lots, 
numbered three and four, in said block one hundred and fourteen, in said city of 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. The rights and privileges granted under this act shall con- 
tinue as long as the property is used and occupied for the purposes mentioned in this 
act, subject, however, to the following conditions and limitations, namely, that unless 
said Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association shall within five years after the 
passage of this act erect and equip a suitable and si^tly addition to or extension of 
its present hospital building, or if said Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association 
shall at any time hereafter use or permit the premises to be used for any other purpose 
than that herein granted, or if at any time pay wards are maintained in any buildings 
erected upon the lots hereby granted, then and in either event all the rights, privile^jes, 
and powers by this act granted and conleried upon said association shall be forfeited 
to the United States. 

[Public— No. 213— 67th Cong. Approved, May 8, 1922.1 
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Bxcerpts from an act making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

Department op the Interior. 

national parks. 

National Park Service: Director, $4,500; assistant director, $2,500; chief clerk, 
$2,000; law clerk, $2,000; editor, $2,000; draftsman, $1,800; accountant, $1,800; 
clerks — ^two of class four, three of class three, two of class two, one of class one, one 
$1,020, two at $900 each; messenger, $600; in all, for park service in the District of 
Columbia, $32,420. 

For compensation to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior for accounting servicer 
in the District of Columbia or in the field in checking and verifying the accounts 
and records of the various operators, licensees, and permittees conducting utilities 
and other enterprises within the national parks and monuments under his jurisdic- 
tion, including necessary travel and incidental expenses while absent from their 
designated heaxiquarters, $6,000, to be immediately available. 

Fighting forest fires in national parks: For fighting forest fires in national parks or 
other areas administered by the National Park Service, or fires that endanger such 
areas, and for replacing buildings or other physical improvements that have been 
destroyed by forest fires within such areas, $25,000: Provided, That these funds shall 
not be used for any precautionary fire protection or patrol work prior to actual occur- 
rence of the fire: And provided further, That the allotment of these funds to the various 
national parks or areas administered by the National Park Service for fire fighting 
purposes shall be made by the Secretary of the Interior, and then only after the 
obligation for the expenditure has been incurred, and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall submit with his annual estimate of expenditures a report showing the location, 
size, and description of each forest fire, together with the number of men, their 
classification, and rate of pay and actual time employed^ and a statement of expend- 
itures showing the cost for laoor, supplies, special service, and other expenses covered 
by the expenditures made from these funds. 

Crater Lake National Park, Oregon: For administration, protection, and mainte- 
nance, including not exceeding $600 for the maintenance, operation, and repair of 
nk motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicle for the use of the superintendent and 
employees in connection with geneiral park work, $24,000; construction of physical 
imorovements, $8,000; in all, $32,000. 

General Grant National Park, California: For administration, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement, $6,500. 

Glacier National Park, Montana: For administration, protection, and maintenance, 
including necessary repairs to the roads from Glacier Park Station through the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation to various points in the boundary line of the Glacier National 
Park and to the International Boundary, including not exceeding $3,000 for the 
purchase, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-driven and horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the superintendent and employees in con- 
nection with general park work, $93,200; for continued construction of the trans- . 
mountain road, connecting the east and west sides of the park, $65,500: for miscella- 
neous construction of physical improvements, including not exceeding $10,000 for 
completion of gravity water supply at administrative headquarters, $20,000; in all, 
$178,700. 

Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona: For administration, protection, mainte- 
nance, improvement, and the acquisition of lands for road and trail rights of way 
within the park, including not exceeding $2,000 for the purchase, maintenance, 
operation, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying venicles for the use of the 
superintendent and employees in connection with general park work, $75,000: PrO' 
viaedj That no expenditure shall be made in the maintenance or improvement of any 
toll road or toll trail, or for maintenance or construction of physical improvements pn 
the north rim. 

Hawaii National Park: For administration, protection, maintenance, and improve- 
ment, including not exceeding $800 for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
repair of a motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicle for use of the superintendent and 
park employees in connection with general park work, $10,000. 

From ana after July 1, 1922, all revenues of the Hot Springs National Park shall 
be covered into the Treasury to the credit of ndscellaneous receipts, except such as 
may be necessary to pay obligations outstanding on June 30, 1922. Estimates shall 
be submitted for the fiscal year 1924 and annually thereafter, in the manner prescribed 

11172—22 ^11 
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by law, of the amounts reqiiired for the administration, protection, maintenance, and 
Improvement of such park. 

Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas: For administration, maintenance, and pro- 
tection, including not exceeding $2,500 for the purchase, maintenance, operation, 
and repair of a motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicle, $54,400; for construction of 
physical improvements, including not exceeding $8,000 for erection'of two comfort 
stations on tne Central Avenue front of the park, $9,500; in all, $63,900. 

Lafayette National Park, Maine: For administration, maintenance, and protection, 
including not exceeding $1,500 for purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of 
a motor-driven passenger-carrying vehide for use in administration of the park, 
$18,900; for construction of physical improvements, $6,100; in all, $25,000. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, California: For protection and improvement, 
$3,000. 

Mesa Verde National Park, Ccdorado: For administration, protection, and mainte- 
nance, including not exceeding $2,400 for purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
repair of horse-drawn and motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for use of the 
superintendent and employees, $21,000; for construction oi physical improvements, 
including not to exceed $19,000 for reconstruction and improvement of about four 
miles of entrance road, $22,000; in all, $43,000. 

Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska: For protection and improvement, $8,000. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Washington: For administration j protection, and 
maintenance, including not exceeding $1,800 for the purchase, maintenancfe, opera- 
tion, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for use of the superintend- 
ent and park employees in connection with general park work, $46,000; for comple- 
tion Carbon River road, $36,000; for continuing the widening of the Nisqually Glacier 
to Paradise Valley Road, $21,800; for four winter patrol cabins, $2,000; for miscel- 
laneous construction physical improvements, $1,000; in all, $106,800. 

National Monuments: For the administration, protection, maintenance, preserva- 
tion, and improvement of the national monuments, to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior, $12,500. 

Piatt National Park, Oklahoma: For administration, protection, maintenance, and 
improvement, $7,500. 

Kocky Mountain National Park, Colorado: For administration, protection, and 
maintenance, including not exceeding $2,400 for the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for use of the superin- 
tendent and employees in connection with general park work, $53,000; for construc- 
tion of physical improvements, $20,900; in all, $73,900. 

Sequoia National Park, California: For administration, protection, and mainte- 
nance, including not exceeding $2,000 for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
repair of motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the superintendent 
and employees in connection with general park work, $32,000; for continued construc- 
tion Middle Fork Road, $37,000; for construction storehouse, bunkhouse, two quarters 
for employees at permanent headquarters on Middle Fork at Alder Creek, and miscel- 
laneous new construction, $9,000; in all, $78,000. 

Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota: For administration, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement, $7,500. 

Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming: For administration, protection, and main- 
tenance, including not to exceed $8,400 for maintenance of the road in the forest 
reserve leading out of the park from the east boundary, not to exceed $7,500 for ^main- 
tenance of the road in the forest reserve leading out of the park from the south boundary, 
not to exceed $7,600 for the purchase, operation, maintenance, and repair of motor- 
propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and including feed for buffalo and other animals 
and salaries of buffalo keepers, $281,000; for construction of physical improvements, 
$80,800, including not more than $5,000 for completion Dunraven Pass road, not more 
than $7,500 for combined ranger station and community center for campers at Yellow- 
stone Lake; not more than $15,800 for construction, extension, and improvement of 
automobile camps; not more than $5,000 for parapets and guard rails along dangerous 
sections of roads; not more than $27,500 for construction of sewer at Old Faithfiu ; and 
not more than $20,000 for graveling dangerous sections of South Forest road, to be 
expended by and under the direction of tne Secretary of the Interior within the park 
and within adjacent forest reserve; in all, $361,800. 

Yosemite National Park, California: For administration, protection, and main- 
tenance, including not exceeding $3,600 for purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
repair of horse-drawn and motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for use of the 
superintendent and employees in connection with general park work; not exceeding 
$3,200 for maintenance of that part of the Wawona Road in the Sierra National Forest 
between the park boundary two miles north of Wawona and the park boundary ^ear 
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the Maiipoea Grove of Big Trees ; and not exceeding $2,000 for maintenance of the road 
in the Stanislaus National Forest connecting the Tiopi Road with Mather Station 
on the Hetch Hetchy KailToad> $225,000; for construction of physical improvements, 
$55,000; in aU, $280,000. 

Zion Naticoial Park, Utah: For administration, protection, maintenance, and 
improvement, $10,000. 

Ten per centum of the foregoing amounts shall be available interchangeably for 
expenditures in the various national parks named, but not more than 10 per centum 
shall be added to the amoimt appropriated for any one of said parks or for any particular 
item within a park. 

Appropriations herein made for construction of physical improvements in national 
parks sh^U be immediately available. 

The National Park Service may exchange, as part consideration, in the purchase 
of new equipment, motor vehicles and any other equipment for use in the nations^ 
parks. 

An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dedicate and set apart as a national monument certain 
lands in Riverside County, California. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in C(mgress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authori- 
zed to set apart the following-described lands located in the county of Riverside, in 
the State of California, as a national monument, which shall be under the exclusive 
control of the Secretary, of the Interior, who shall administer and protect the same 
under the provisions of the Act of Congress approved Jime 8, 1906, entitled "An Act 
for the preservation of American antiquities, and under such regulations as he may 
prescribe: The west half of the southwest quarter of section two, the southeast 
quarter of section tliree, all of section ten, the west half of the northwest quarter of 
section eleven, all of section fourteen^ all in township five south, range four east, San 
Bernardino base and meridian, containing one thousand six hundred acres: Provided, 
That before sudi reservation and dedication as herein authorized ^all become effec- 
tive the consent and relinquishment of the Agua Caliente Band of Indians shall first 
be obtained, covering its right, title, and interest in and to the lands herein described, 
and payment therefor to the members of said band on a per capita basis, at a price to be 
agreed upon, when there eJiall be donated for such purposes to the Secretary of the 
Interior a fund in an amount to be fixed and determinea by him as sufficient to com- 
pensate the Indians therefor. 

Sec. 2. That in order to determine the amount to be paid under the preceding sec- 
tion the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to negotiate with said 
Indians to obtain their consent and relinquishment, and when such consent and relin- 
qidE^ment has been obtained and an agreement reached the Secretary of the Interior 
is further authorized to make payment from said donated fund for the lands relin- 
quished to the enrolled members of the said Agua Caliente Band as authorized by 
section 1 of this Act: Provided, That the consent and relinquishment of the Indians 
may be obtained and payment made for the lands in such manner as the Secretary of 
the Interior may deem advisable: Provided further, That the water rights, dam, pipe 
lines, canals, and irrigation structures located in sections two and three of township 
five soutit, range four east, San Bernardino meridian, and also all water and water 
rights in Palm Canyon, are hereby excepted from this reserve and shall remain under 
the exclusive control and supervision of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of the Act of Congress approved June 10, 1920, known 
as the Federal Water Power Act, shall not apply to this monument. 

[Public— No. 291— 67th Cong. Approved, August 26, 1922.] 

PRESIDENTIAL PROCLAMATION. 

[lehman caves national monument — nevada.] 

By the President of the United States op America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, certain natural caves, known as the Lehman Caves, which are situated 
upon partly surveyed lands within the Nevada National Forest in the State of Nevada, 
are of unusual sdenlific interest and importance, and it appears that the public 
interests will be promoted by reserving these caves with as much land tia may be 
necessary for the proper protection thereof, as a National Monument. 
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Now, Therefore, I, Warren G. Harding, President of the United States of 
America, by virtue of the power in me vested by section two of the Act of Congress 
approved June eight, nineteen hundred and six, entitled, " An Act for the preserva- 
tion of American antiquities", do proclaim that there are hereby reserved from all 
forms of appropriation under the public land laws, subject to all prior valid adverse 
claims, and set apart as a National Monument, all tracts of land in the State of Nevada 
shown as the Lehman Caves National Monument on the diagl^m forming a part hereof. 

The reservation made by this proclamation is not intended to prevent the use of the 
land^ for National Forest purposes under the proclamation establishing the Nevada 
National Forest, and the two reservations shall both be effective on the land with- 
drawn but the National Monument hereby established shall be the dominant reser- 
vation and any use of the land which interferes with it« preservation or protection as 
a National Monument is hereby forbidden. 

Warning is hereby given to all unauthorized persons not to approjMiate, injure, 
deface, remove, or destroy any feature of this National Monument, or to locate or 
settle on any of the lands reserved by this proclamation. . 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-fourth day of January, in the year oi 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two, and of the independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and forty-sixth. 

Warren G. Harding. 

By the President: 

Charles E. Hughes, 

Secretary of State. 

[No. 1618.] 

EXECUTIVE ORDERS. 

Executive Order. 

SETTING APART THE MONTANA NATIONAL iPISON RANGE, 8ULLY8 HILL (n. DAK.) 
NATIONAL PARK GAME PRESERVE, AND ELK REFUGE (WYO.) AS BIRD REFUGES. 

It is hereby ordered that all the lands that now are or may hereafter be included 
within the boundaries of the Montana National Bison Range, Montana; the SullysHill 
National Park Game Preserve, North Dakota; and the Elk Refuge, Wyoming, be and 
the same are hereby further reserved and set apart for the use of the 'Department of 
Amculture as refuges and breeding grounds for birds. 

It is unlawful for any person to hunt, trap, caj)ture, wilfully disturb or kill any bird 
of any kind whatever, or take the eggs of such bird, within the limits of these reserva- 
tions, except under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Warning is expressly given to all persons not to commit any of the acts herein enu- 
merated, under the penalties prescribed by section 84 of the U. S. Penal Code, 
approved March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1088). 

WiLRREN G. Harding. 

The White House, 

December 22, 1921. 

[No. 3596.] 

Executive Order. 



Under authority of the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847), as 
amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 497), it is hereby ordered that the fol- 
lowing described lands in Alaska be temporarily withdrawn from settlement, location, 
sale or entry, except as provided in said acts, and be reserved for use in connection 
witii the administration of the Mount McKinley National Park and to protect a right 
of way for a proposed road into the Park: 

What will be when surveyed the Ni Ni, SWJ NWJ, Wi SWJ, SEJ SWl Sec 4, 
SJ Sec. 5, Si Sec. 6, Ni Sec. 7, Ni Sec. 8, NWJ Sec. 9 in T. 14 S., R. 7 W., and SJ Sec 
1 and Ni Sec. 12 in T. 14 S., R. 8 W., F.B. M. 

Warren G. Sardino. 
The White House, 

January 13, 1922. 

[No. 3617.] 
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ExEcxjnvB Orbbb. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Under authority of the act of Congress approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847), as 
amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 497), it is hereby ordered that the 
following described land in New Mexico be, and the same is hereby, temporarily 
withdrawn subject to the conditions, provisions and limitations of said acts pending 
resurvey of the Chaco Canyon National Monument in order to definitely establish the 
bound^es thereof : Provided, That this withdrawal shall not prevent or preclude the 
use of these lands, or any of them, for grazing or other analogous purposes temporary 
in character and not inconsistent with the purpose of this order: 

NEW MEXICO PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN. 

In T. 20 N., R. 8 W., SWJ of Sec. 10. 

Warren G. Harding. 
The White House, 

March 20, 1922. 

[No. 3650.] 

REPORTS ON PENDING LEGISLATION. 

[House Report No. 583, Sixty-sereath Congress, Second sessicHi.] 

Sequoia National Park, Calif. 

January 20, 1022. — Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Barbour, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the following 
report (to accompany H. R. 7452). 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 7452) 
to add certain lands to the Sequoia National Park, Calif., and to change the name 
of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park, having considered the same, report 
thereon with the recommendation that it do pass, with the following amendments: 

(1) Page 2, line 4, insert the word "altitude' ' and a comma immediately before the 
word ^'twelve." 

(2) Page 2, line 8, insert the word "altitude' ' and a comma immediately ^bef ore the 
word "ten." 

(3) Page 2, line 22, insert the word * ' altitude' ' and a comma immedately before the 
word "thirteen.*' 

(4) Page 3, line 2, insert the word "altitude" and a comma immediately before 
the word "twelve." 

(5) Page 3, line 13, after the word "mark" insert a comma, the word "altitude," 
and a comma; and insert a parenthesis after the word "feet.' ' 

(6) Page 4, line 21, beginning with the word "and' ' strike out the remainder of the 
line and all of lines 22, 23, and 24, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

thqnce west along the north boundary of Sequoia National Park to its present northwest corner; thence 
south along the west boundary line of said park to that point where it is intersected by the hydrographic 
divide between Redwood Creek and the North Fork Kaweah River in township fifteen south, range twenty- 
eight east: thence southerly along the said hydrographic divide to the junction of Redwood Creek and the 
North Fork Kaweah River, thence following down the west bank of the North Fork Kaweah River to the 
junction with Cactus Creek; thence easterly along the first main hydrographic divide south of Cactus Creek 
to whore it intersects the west boundary line of the said national park, township sixteen south, range 
twenty-eight east; thence south along the present west boundary wmch is the range line between ranges 
twenty-eight and twenty-nine east, township sixteen south, to the southwest comer of township sixteen 
south, range twenty-nine east; thence east along the township line between townships sixteen and seventeen 
south, range twenty-nine east, to the northeast comer of township seventeen south, range twenty-nine 
east; thence south along the range line between ranges twenty-nine and thirty east, township seventeen 
south, to its intersection with the main hydrographic divide north of East Fork Kaweah River, thepoint 
of bei^nning; and all of those lands lying within the boundary line above described are hereby included in 
and made a i>art of the Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park; 

{7) Page 6, line 21, after the word "land' ' insert the words "within the boundaries 
herein established." 

(8) Page 7, line 4, change the period after the word "created' ' to a colon and add 
the following: "^ 

Provided, That no permit, license, lease, or authorization for dams, condnits, reservdlrs, power houses, 
transmission lines, or other works for storage or carriage of water, or for the development, transmission, or 
utilization of power within the limits of said park as herein constituted, shall be granted or made without 
specific authority of Congress. 
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(9) Page 7, line 23, change the comma after the word ''both' ' to a period and strike 
out the remainder of line 23 and all of line 24. 

Amendments No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive, are to make more certain the deflcriptions 
ci the boundaries of the proposed park. 

Amendment No. 6 was recommended by the United States Forest Service and adds 
to the park a narrow strip of land on the westerly side of the present park boundaries 
which can be more conveniently administered by the National Park Service than by 
the Forest Service. 

Amendment' No. 7 limits permits for the cutting of timber for use on, and the im- 
provement of, their lands to bona fide claimants, entrymen, landowners, or leases of 
land within the boundaries established by the bill. • 

Amendment No. 8 will prohibit the development of hydroelectric power in the 
proposed enlai]^ed park except by special act of Ck)ngress. It applies to the new area 
provisions similar to those of the Jones-Esch Act, now applicable to existing parks. 

Amendment No. 9 refers to the penalty to be imposed for infractions of the rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The present Sequoia National Park has an area of about 244 square miles. This bill 
will eliminate about 97 square miles in the southern portion of the existing park and 
add 953 square miles of new territory. The area of this park will be 1,100 square miles. 
That portion of the present park which it is proposed to exclude is not distinctively 
scenic in character and does not differ greatly from other portions of the forest reserve. 
For this reason it can be administered as well by the Forest Service as by the National 
Park Service. 

The territory which will be added to the park includes the Canyons of the Kings 
and Kern Rivers. The entire area is nonamcultural land, at least 5,000 feet above 
sea level, and is at the present time a part of the forest reserve . It contains 10 moimtain 
peaks over 14,000 feet in elevation, includingMount Whitney, the highest mountain 
in the United States, exclusive of Alaska. Within this area is included some of the 
most rugged mountain scenery in America, the grandeur of which has been compared 
favorably with the Alps of Switzerland. Of this section John Muir wrote in Century, 
November, 1891, under the title of **The need of another great national park, ''as 
follows: 

I fancy the time is not distant when this wonderful region will be opened to the world, when a road will be 
built up the South Fork of Kings River through the sequoia groves, into the great canyon, and thence across 
the divide and down the Middle Fork Canyon to Tehipite; thence through the valley and down the canyon 
to the confluence of the Middle and South Forks, and up to the sequoia grovea to the pdnt of beginning. 
Some of the sequoia groves were last year included in the national reservations of Sequoia and G^ieral Grant 
Parks. But all of this wonderful Kings River region, together with the Kaweah and Tule sequc^as, should 
be comprehended in one grand national park. Tnis region contains no mines of consequence, it is too high 
and too rocky for agriculture, and even the lumber industry need suffer no unreasonable restriction. Let 
our lawgivers then make haste before it is too late to set apart this surpassingly glorious region for the re- 
creation and well-being of humanity, and all the world will rise up and call them blessed. 

In his report on H. R. 5006, a bill to add certain lands to the Sequoia National Park, 
Calif., Sixty Hsixth Congress, the late Secretary of the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, said: 

Scenically this country is unexcelled of its kind in the United States. * * * Its smaU glaciers are 
many. Its granite cirques have unusual size and majesty. Lofty precipices abound. Interesting volcanic 
phenomena add to its picturesqueness and scientific sigiUflcanoe. I know of no country of similar magnifi- 
cence whose fastnesses can be penetrated and enjoyed with similar comfort because of the practical absence 
of rain during the summer months. Few trail travelers carry tents. 

Finally, there is a reason founded upcm proportion and relationship. It seems to me that there is a pe* 
cuhar fitness in adding to the distinction of sequoia's forests of giant trees the further distincticm of tms 
colossal massing of mountains and of these extraordinary canyons. The common note is apparent. To 
unite them is to complete a whole, to create a national park in the superlative degree. 

In this proposed park are 12,000 giant trees of not less than 10 feet in diameter. 
These trees range from the General Sherman tree, with a diameter of 36 feet, down to 
10 feet, and there are thousands the diameter of which is less than 10 feet. 

There are innumerable lakes, and the area is one of great natural beauty. This 
park will be one of the most easily accessible of all our national parks, and contaisa 
features that can not be duplicated anywhere else in the world. 

There has been some misapprehension on the part of a few persons lest the area of the 
present park that is to be excluded shall be turned over to lumbermen and the gropes 
of large trees destroyed. Of this there is no danger. The policy of the Forest Service 
is to preserve for all time the big trees in the forest reserves. 

The city of Los Angeles has on file with the Federal Power Commission applicatioDB 
for six power sites within this proposed new area. The San Joaquin Light <fe Power 
CfOrporation has applied for two sites. The latter company has declared its willingnes 
tx) cancel its filings and waive all objections "so as to contribute to a lasting and appro- 
priate monument to Colonel Roosevelt." The city of Los Angeles also has pendin£ 
before the Federal Power Commission applications for projects the estimated installed 
capacity of which is 261,000 horsepower. There is a very decided sentiment in sXl 
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parts of the country against the commercial exploitation of areas that should be pre- 
served for recreational purposes and handed down as a heritage to posterity. 

The proposal to honor the memory of the late President Theodore Roosevelt, him- 
self one of the foremost exponents of the outdoor life, by giving his name to what will 
be one of the Nation's greatest regions devoted to recreational purposes, has been 
indorsed throughout the country. Of this proposal the late Secretary of the Interior, 
Franklin K. Lane, said that it was his belief — 

that no more fitting tribute to Theodore Roosevelt's noble influence upon American ideals or more enduring 
record of his insptnng personality oould be devised than to associate his memory with a people's park, 
making forever aocessiDle for succeeding generations the nature that he loved and sought imd drew his 
strength from. 



Col. William Boyce Thompson, long a friend of Colonel Roosevelt, and now president 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Association, in testifying before the committee, said : 

It is now, as in Roosevelt's youth, that hardihood and courageous initiative are best developed in the 
wild places of our country. The dosing in of the frontiers is rapidly making these wild places too few and far 
between. This bill not only preserves many of our largest and most majestic sequoias from the woodsmen's 
axes, but saves for posterity many beautiful canyons, rivers, and lakes. It makes a fitting memorial to 
America's foremost exponent of outdoor life and pioneer virtues. I have always hesitated to say what I 
thought Colonel Roosevelt, if alive, would think about this or that public measure, but I have no hesitancy 
whatever in saying that if Ckdonel Roosevelt could give utterance to his opinion on the project presented 
to the Congress in this bill he would approve of it with all the energy of speech and action for which he was 
noted. 

This bill has the indorsement of many organizations and individuals throughout the 
United States and has been approved by the Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

[House Report No. 725, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.] 

Site for Administration Building, Rocky Mountain National Park. 

February 24, 1922. — Referred to the House Calendar and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Vailb, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted the following report 
(to accompany H. R. 8675). 

Th^ Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8675) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to accept a certain tract of land donated as a 
site for an administration building for the Rocky Mountain National Park, having had 
the same imder consideration, reports it herewith without amendment with the recom- 
mendatipn that it do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is fully set forth in the following letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of tne Interior recommending its passage : 

Department of the Interior, 

Washington, October £4^ 1991. 

Hon. N. J. SiNNOTT, 

Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, Hotise of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Sinnott: I have your letter of October 17, requesting report on H. R. 8675, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, first session, "A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to accept a certam tract of land 
donated as a site for an administration building for the Kocky Mountain National Park.'' 

At the present time headquarters for the Rocky Mountain National Park are maintained in a rented frame 
building, one story and basement, in the town of Estes Park, Colo., located on the east boundary of the park. 
This is the only building in Estes Park at all suitable for this purpose, and is leased from year to year, the 
rental for the current year being fixed at $50 per month. Some difficulty has been experienced at various 
times in the matter of renewing this lease on satisfactory terms. This, together with the fact that the 
quarters are already cramped to meet the increasing business of the Rocky Mountain National Park, has 
made the matter of the erection by the Government of a suitable and simply designed administration build- 
ing one of the urgent needs of this park. 

At the last annual spring rally of the Woman's Club of Estes Park a resolution was passed proposing to 
donate to the United States lot 5, Buena Vista Terrace, in the town of Estes Park, Colo., owned by said 
club, for the purpose of enabling the department to erect a building for the administration of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, subject to the condition that the land shall be used for administrative purposes in 
connection with said park, and that an administration building shall be erected thereon prior to December 
31, 1923, and that upon any abandonment of such use the land shall revert to the grantor, its successors, and 



Deed to this effect has been tendered the department, but as this tract of land lies outside the boundaries 
of the Rocky Mountain National Park, I am without authority under existing law to accept the donation. 
The effect of H. R. 8675, if enacted into law, will be to give me this authority. It should be noted that no 
obligation is imposed upon the United States by the acceptance of this gift, since by the conditions thereof 
if an administration building is not erected on said land oy December 31, 1923, the same will revert to the 
grantor. 

I am heartily in favor of this bill, and recommend that it receive favorable consideration in your com- 
mittee. 

Respectfully, 

E. C. Finney, Acting Secretary. 
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[Senate Rei>ort No. 647, Sixty-seveatli Omgnas, second session.] 

Federal Jurisdiction Over Hot Springs National Park. 

April 20 (calendar day, April 28), 1922. — Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Smoot, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, submitted the 
following report (to accompany H. R. 7109). 

The Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 7109) to accept the cession by the State of Arkansas of exclusive jursidiction 
over a tract of land within the Hot Sprines National Park, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favoraoly thereon with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass without amendment. 

The purpose of this bill is set forth in House Report No. 299, which reads as follows: 

[House Report No. 299, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.*] 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the biU (H. R. 7109) to aooept the cession 
by the State of Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of land within the Hot Srmng National 
Park, and for other purposes, having considered the same, respectfully report it back to the House with 
the recommendation that it dopass. 

The bill was referred to the Department of the Interior, and the Secretary of the Interior submitted the 
following report thereon to the chairman of this conunittee: 

Dbpabtment or the Intebiob, 

WukingUm, Jidp tO, 19tU 

Hon. N. J. SiNNOTT, 

Chairman Committee on the Pvblie Lands. 

House of Representatives. 
Deab Mb. Sinnott: I have your letter of. June 28, 1921, transmitting for report copy of H. R. 7109. 
entitled "A bill to accept the cession by the State of Arkansas of exclusive jurisdiction over a tract of 
land within the Hot Springs National Park, ^d for other purposes.'' 

By act of April 20, 1904 (33 Stat. 1S7), Congrtos accepted the cession made by the State of Arkansas in its 
act of February 21, 1903 (Laws Ark. 1903. p. 52), of sole and exclusive jurisdiction over that part of the 
I>ermanent Hot Springs Reservation particularly described in said acts and covered in the main reser- 
vation boundaries. The United States has now under construction, on block 82, just outside said reser- 
vation, now known as the Hot Springs National Park, a new free bathhouse, the site being donated to 
the United States by residents of Hot Springs. The purpose of H. R. 7109 is to extend the jurisdiction of 
the United States over said block as an integral part of the Hot Springs National Park. 

I am heartily in favor of the measure and recommend that it receive the favorable consideration of your 
committee. 

Respectfully, 

E. C. Finney, Acting Secretary. 

[Senate Report No. 805, Sixty-seventh Congress, seconcf session.] 

Defining the Rights op the Mescalero Apache Indians in the Mescai<ero 
Indian Reservation and Creating the All- Year National Park. 

April 20 (calendar day, July 5), 1922. — Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Spencer, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the following rei)ort 
(to accompany S. 3519). 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 3519) defining 
the rights of the Mescalero Apache Indians in the Mescalero Indian Reservation, 
providing for an allotment of certain lands therein in severalty to the Mescalero Apache 
Indians, and creating and defining the All- Year National Park, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass 
with the following amendments: 
Amend the title by adding the words "and for other purposes." 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and substitute therefor the following: 

That all the lands embraced within the present boundary lines of the Mescalero Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of New Mexico, are hereby reserved and withdrawn from settlement, occupancy, or 
disposal under the laws of the United States and dedicated and set apart for the use and benefit of the 
Indians now thereupon and their descendants, subject only to the execeptions hereinafter set forth. 

The name of such reserve shall be the Mescalero Apache Indian Reserve. 

Within the boundaries of the Mescalero Indian Reserve there shall be set aside for use as a national park, 
for the recreation of the public, such parcels of land conspicuous for beauty of scenery or adapted for summer 
camps as the Secretary of the Interior may cause to be surveyed, designated, and set apart for park pur- 
poses: Provided, That no lands shall at any time be designated or set apart for park purposes which are 
occupied, used, or cultivated by any Indian: Provided further , That the aggregate area of the parcels of 
land so surveyed, designated, or set apart for park purposes shall not exceed two thousand acres. 

The official designation of this and the other lands herein mentioned for park purposes shall be "The 
All- Year National Park." and said national park shall embrace, in addition to the areas in said reserve 
hereby set apart for park purposes, such additional territory surrounding the Elephant Butte Reservoir, 
the white Sands, and the Mai Pais lava beds, herein set forth, to wit: 

The Elephant Butte Lake and all of the lands appurtenant thereto heretofore acquired or set ax>art as 
the site of the Elephant Butte Reservoir and the lands appurtenant thweto. 
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Such portion of the Mai Pais lava beds and of the unappropriated public domain adjacent thereto not 
exceeding six hundred and forty acres of the land adjacent thereto, as the President may by proclamation 
include in such park. Such portion of the White Sands or Gypsum Hills in Otero County, New Mexico, 
and of the unappropriated pubhc domain adjacent thereto, not exceedmg six hundred and forty acres oi 
the lands adjacent thereto, as the President may by proclamation include in such park. 

Sec. 2. That immediately upon the passage of this act the Secretary of the Interior shall cause to be sur- 
veyed the arable lands along tne watercourses and elsewhere within the following-named canyon, to wit: 
Tularosa, Elk, Silver Springs, White Tall, Cherokee, North Carrizo, South Carrizo, Rinconado, and Nogal, 
and such other informal selections as have heretofore been made and are now being occupied or cultivaled 
by Indians for agricultural purposes, all of which said lands shall be allotted in severalty to the Mescalero 
Apache and other Indians now upon said reserve; and such-lands as are now being used by the United States 
Qovemment for school, asency. and other purposes shall be likewise surveyed and are permanently re- 
served, and such tracts as nave heretofore been set aside for the benefit of any church shall oe permanently 
reserved for such purpose. Such severalty allotments may descend to the legal heirs of the allottee, but 
neither the allottee nor sudi heirs shall have the power to dispose of such allotment by deed or otherwise 
until these restrictions may be removed by the Congress of the United States, excepttnatin the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior such allotment may in the interest of the allottee be leased to any other 
Indian among those, or the descendants of those, now residing upon such reserve. i 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act contained shall be held to abrogate the provisions of the Tntping laws 
of the United States, including the mineral lease law, approved the 25th day of February, 1920, but the 
same shall remain in effect in the territory herein set apart. Provided f That the surface land area of any 
lease or permit shall be no more than is sufficient for strictly mining purposes: And provided further. That 
the proceeds of any lease of nonmetalliferous minerals shall be placed in the Treasury of the United States; 
one-third of such proceeds to be available from time to time for the use of the Indians residing upon such 
reserve: one-third to the credit of the reclamation fund; and the remaining one-third shall be paid over to 
the State of New Mexico for the road fund of such State. Any coal deposits which may be found upon 
the present Mescalero Indian Reservation may beleased or worked for the benefit of the Indians upon such 
reserve and their descendants, and the output thereof dlsi>osed of under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe. The Secretary of the Interior may sell and i)ermit the removal of only the excess 
matured or down timber as he may deem necessary or advisable, the proceeds of such sale to be deposited 
in the Treasury to the credit of the Mescalero Indians. The Secretary shall cause to be provided for the use 
of said Indians one or m(ffe sawmills, easily transportable, which slmll be used under the direction of the 
agent or sujierintendent by the Indians for cutting and preparing lumber for houses, corrals, fences, road 
' building, and other necessary purposes for the benefit of said Indians upon sudi reserve. 

Sbc. 4. That the unallotted and unreserved lands upon said reserve shall be and remain the property 
of the Indians now residing upon said reservation for their common use and benefit, for grazing and other 
purposes, through tribal herds or lease of such areas, and for their common use and benefit m securing 
supplies of lumber therefrom, as stated in section 3, until otherwise directed by the Congress of the Umted 
States. 

Sec. 5. That the Indians resident upon said reserve and their descendants shall, under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary, have free grazing for their own stock within said reserve, and the 
surplus grazing lands, if any therein, may be leased under such rules and regulations and the proceeds of 
«ucn lease or leases shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of said Indians. 

. Nothing in this act contained shall be interpreted to restrict or curtaU the rirfit of the Indians lawfully 
resident upon said reserve to hunt game therem or to fish therein under rules and regulations to be adopted 
by the Secretary of the Interior, which rules and regulations shall prohibit the hunting of game upon such 
reserve by any other than an Indian resident thereupon. All rights to the use of waters for irrigation 
and domestic purposes, whether obtained by user, pnor appropriation, adjudication, or otherwise, now 
vested in or belonging to the Indians resident withm the boimdaries of said park, are hereby confirmed. 

Sec. 6. That under the directions of the Secretary the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall have complete 
jurisdiction o^ner Indian matters and all properties and proceeds of the reserve for the benefit of the Indians 
lawfully resident therein, except as speafically excepted herein, and sudi jurisdiction shall extend to the 
Indians at all times, whether upon portions of the reserve set aside for park purposes or otherwise. 

Sec. 7. That within the boundaries of said Mescalero Apache Indian Reserve the National Park Service 
shaU have jurisdiction over roads and trails now constructed or to be hereafter constructed as well as over 
the parcels of land referred to in section 1: Provided, That transit over same shaU be perpetually free to the 
Indians, and that no such trails or roads now constructed shall be cl(»ed, and no new roads or trails opened, 
except by agreement between officials of the park and of the Indian Service, and said park service shall 
have jurisdiction over tourists and visitors within the limits of said reserve and the limits df said park and 
shall formulate rules for the administration and control of such areas within said reserve as are spiedfically 
designated and set aside for park purposes and over roads and trails. 

Sec. 8. That in the emplo3rment of labor within the boundaries of said reserve, including the portion set 
apart for park purposes, preference shall be given to Indians lawfully resident within said reserve, and a 
like preference shall be given for all guide work and for the use of Indian horses, whether such guide work 
and horseback riding shall be by rules and regulations provided to be carried on under concession or other- 
wise. 

Sec. 9. In event the use of any parcels of land hereinbefore provided to be set aside for park purposes, or 
the jurisdiction over any roads or trails now or hereafter to be constructed shall be surrendered, tne Com- 
missioner of the Qeneral Land Office shall be immediately notified thereof, and the title to such lands and 
the right to use thereof and jurisdiction over such roads shall immediately revert to the Indians resident 
upon the reserve, and such title or right to the use thereof shall not reinvest in the park service or any other 
service, or be divested from the Indian resident, except by act of the Congress of the United States. 

That the Secretary of the Interior, in consideration of the transfer of the use of said parcels of land and 
roads to the park service, is hereby authorized to negotiate for, and secure the title to, privately owned lands 
situated upon said reserve within the Tularosa Canyon, together with any water rights or water-power 
rights appurtenant to said lands, through proper deeds of conveyance, which properties shall immediately 
become tne property of the Indian residents, and those portions or lots thereof susceptible of allotment in 
severalty shall be so allotted to Indian residents, the remaining portions of such property to become the 
common property of the tribe, and the use, if any, of such water power to be for the common benefit of the 
Indian residents. 

The Secretary of the Interior is further authorized and directed to provide, at the earliest possible moment, 
proper houses for the Indian residents, and piirticularly for the Mescalero Apache Indians, the costs of such 
acquisition of property and of the construction of such houses and necessary buildings for individual Indians 
to be paid out of any funds now or hereafter available for such purposes. 

Sec. 10. That nothing in this act contained shall be interpreted to limit or interfere with the use of the 
Elephant Butte Dam and Reservoir and the lands appurtenant thereto for irrigation purposes nor to limit 
additions to said dam and enlaigement of said reservoir for irrigation purposes nor to diminish, limit, or 
interfere with the use and development of electrical power incident to tM discharge of water from said 
reservoir by or for the benefit of the Rio Grande irrigauon project and the settlers and landowners entitled 
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to the benefit thereof, but the use of said dam, reservoir, and lands appurtenant thereto ft>r park purposes 
shall always be subservient to its use for irrigation purposes and the incidental develomnent and use of 
hvdroelectrlc power thereupon, under such rules and regulations as the United States Keclamation Ser- 
vice, under the authority ol the Secretary, shall from time to time adopt and prescribe: Provided fwrther^ 
That the privilege of fishing in the Elephant Butte Reservoir shall be open and free to the persons com- 
plying with the game laws of the State of New Mexico. 

The facts relating to the bill are fully set forth in the letters from the Secretary of 
the Interior under date of June 14, 1922, and July 3, 1922, which are appended hereto 
and made a part of this report, as follows: 

IMTEBIOK DSPABTICENT, 

Wathinglon, June I4, 19H. 
Hon. Sblden P. Spenceb, 

Chairman Senate Committee on Indian Affaire, 

United State* Senate. 

My Deab SAnatok Spencbb: I have had upon my desk for report S. 3519. Since the introduction of 
this bill I have conferred with many of the Mescalero Apache Indians as my home in New Mexico adj<^ns 
the reservation and I have known many of these Indians for 25 years. 

They, as other Indians, are generally opposed to legislation afltotlns, as manv of them think, their rights. 
The Mescalero are thoroughly In favor of the other provisions of the bill whicn I have discussed very rally 
with their principal men and their council and delegates. 

I stated to the Mescaleros that bef^>re finally approving the adoption even of a substitute, that I should 
redraft the bill, as there were some provisions in it which I could not approve, guarding, as I thought, 
more carefully the rights of these Inoians, and I have so redrafted the blU and am herewith handing you 
such proposed substitute. 

Meantime, following my statement to these Indians, I am to-day incloaing a copy of the proposed substi- 
tute to the agent at Mescalero that he may present tne original bill and this proposed substitute therefor 
to tiie Indians and report to me their sentiments concerning same. 

I am unhesitatinglv stating to the agent for the benefit of the Indians that, in my judgment, the proposed 
legislation, if enacted through this substitute bin, will be more for the interests of the Mescaleros than any 
otner legislation of recent years concerning other reservation Indians and their properties. 

I am, therefore, giving the proposed substitute my personal indorsement, and I will without hesitation 
communicate to your committee, or to the committee of the House, the sentiment of the Indians upon 
the subject, when I have a report trom. him. 
very respectfully, yours, 

Albebt B. Fall, Secretary, 

Intebiob Depabtment, 
Washington, July S, t92t. 
Mt Deab Senatob: My administrative assistant has just prepared a letter to you, submitting same to 
me, concerning the Mescalero Indian biU which is before your committee. 

Some time once I made a report to your committee, submitting a redraft of the bill and stating that I 
had forwarded same to the agent at Mescalero for submission to the Indians on the reservation, that they 
mifi^t discuss same and signify their desires. 

Tou will note that this discussion has been held and that the redrafted bill received the unanimous 
support of all the Indians, there being in attendance 90 per cent of the adult Indians when such action was 
taken. 

From my knowledge of conditions, I expected such result; but I was anxious to have the Indians fully 
consulted bo that there might be obviated any difficulties arising firom the suggestion of ojutslde parties 
who often claim to know more of the Indian business than is known by the Indians themselves, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the Department of the Interior, or the Committees on Indian Affairs of the Senate and 
House. 
I can now respectfully urge the immediate adoption of the bill imder discussion. 
Very sincerely, yours, 

Albebt B. Fall, Secretary. 
Hon. Selden P. Spenceb, 

Chairmarit Committee on Indian Affairs, 

United Stales Senate. 
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AN ACT TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, AND FOR 

OTHER PURPOSES. 

(39 Stat. 535.) 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress asnemhled, That there is hereby created in the Department of the Interior 
a service to be called the National Park Service, which shall be under the charge 
of a director, who shall be appointed by the Secretary and who shall receive a salary 
of $4,500 per annum. There shall also be appointed by the Secretary the following 
assistants and other employees at the salaries designated: One assistant director, at 
$2,500 per annum; one chief clerk, at $2,000 per annum; one draftsman, at $1,800 
per annum; one messenger, at $600 per annum; and, in addition thereto, such other 
employees as the Secretary of the Interior shall deem necessary: Provided, That not 
more than $8,100 annually shall be expended for salaries of experts, assistants, and 
employees within the District of Columbia not herein specifically enumerated unless 
previously authorized by law. The service thus established shall promote and 
regulate the use of the Federal areas known as national parks, monuments, and reser- 
vations hereinafter specified by such means and measures as conform to the funda- 
mental purpose of the said parks, monuments, and reservations, which purpose is 
to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wild life therein 
and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 

Sec. 2. That the director shall, under tne direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
have the supervision, management, and control of the several national parks and 
national monuments which are now under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior, and of the Hot Springs Reservation in the State of Arkansas, and of such 
other national parks and reservations of like character as may be hereafter created 
by Congress: Provided, That in the supervision, management, and control of national 
monuments contiguous to national forests the Secretary of Agriculture may cooperate 
with said National Park Service to such extent as may be requested by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sec 3. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make and publish such rules, and 
regulations as he may deem necessary or proper for the use and management of the 
parks, monuments, and reservations under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service, and any violations of anjr of the rules and regulations authorized by this act 
shall be punished as pro^dded for in section fifty of the act entitled "An act to codify 
and amend the penal laws of the United States," approved March fourth, nineteen 
hundred and nine, as amended by section six of the act of June twenty-fifth, nineteen 
hundred and ten (Thirty-sixth United States Statutes at Large, page eight hundred 
and fifty-seven). He may also, upon terms and conditions to be fixed by him, sell 
or dispoise of timber in those cases where in his judgment the cutting of such timber 
is required in order to control the attacks of insects or diseases or otherwise conserve 
the scenery or the natural or historic objects in any such park, monument, or reserva- 
tion. He may also provide in his discretion for the destruction of such animals and 
of such plant life as may be detrimental to the use of any of said parks, monuments, 
or reservations. He may also grant privileges, leases, and permits for the use of land 
for the accommodation of visitors in the various parks, monuments, or other reserva- 
tions herein provided for, but for periods not exceeding twenty years; and no natural 
ciuiosities, wonders, or objects of interest shall be leased, rented, or granted to any- 
one on such terms as to interfere with free access to them by the public: Provided, 
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however^ That the Secretary of the Interior may, under such rules and regulations and 
on such terms as he may prescribe, grant the privilege to graze live stock within any 
national park, monument, or reservation herein referred to when in his judgment 
such use is not detrimental to the primary pmpose for which such park, monument, 
or reservation was created, except that tms provision shall not apply to the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Sec. 4. That nothing in this act contained shall affect or modify the provisions of 
the act approved February fifteenth, nineteen hundred and one, entitled "An act 
relating to rights of way through certain parks, reservations, and other public lands." 

Approved, August 25, 1916. 

The act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat., 535), was amended by the act of June 2, 1920 
(41 Stat., 731, 732), as foUows: 

Sec. 5. * * * Any person, or persons, * * *, or who shall violate any 
of the other provisions of this act, or any rule or regulation that may be promulgated 
by the Secretory of the Interior ♦ * *, shall be subject to the penalty provided 
for the violation of rules and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior authorized 
by section 3 of the act of Congress approved August 25, 1916 (Thirty-ninth Statutes, 
page 535), entitled "An act to establish a National Park Service, and for other pur- 
ixwes," which section is hereby amended by striking therefrom the words "and any 
violations of any of the rules and regulations authorized by this act shsdl be punished 
as provided for in section 50 of the act entitled ^ An act to codihr 'and amend me penal 
laws of the United States,* approved March 4, 1909, as amended by section 6 of the 
act of June 25, 1910 (Thirty-sixth United States Statutes at Large, page 857)," and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words "and any violation of any of the rules and regula- 
tions authorized by this act shall be pimished by a fine of not more than $5% or 
imprisonment for not exceeding six months, or both, and be adjudged to pay all cost 
of the proceedings": Provided , That nothing herein shall be construed as repealing 
or in any way modifying the authority granted the Secretary of the Interior by said 
section 3 of the said act approved August 25, 1916, to sell or dispose of timber in 
national parks in those cases where, in his judgment, the cutting of such timber is 
required in order to control the attacks of insects or diseases or otherwise conserve 
the scenery of the natural or historic objects in such parks and to provide for the 
destruction of such animals and such plant life as may be detrimental to the use of 
any of said parks, or the authority granted to said Secretary by the act approved 
April 9, 1912, entitled "An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to secure 
for the United States title to patented lands in the Yosemite National Park, and for 
other purposes," as amended by the act approved April 16, 1914. 



AN ACT FOR THE PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

(34 Stat. 225.) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled y That any person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure^ or 
destroy any historic or prehistonc ruin or monument, or any object of antiquity, 
situated on lands owned or controlled by the Government of the United States, 
without the permission of the Secretary of the department of the Government having 
jurisdiction over the lands on which said antiquities are situated, shall upon con- 
viction, be fined in a sum of not more than $500 or be imprisoned for a period of 
not more than ninety days, or shall suffer both fine and imprisonment, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to declare by public proclamation historic landmarks, historic and prehistoric 
structures, and other objects of historic or scientific interest that are situated upon 
the lands owned or controlled by the Government of the United States to be national 
monuments, and may reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the limit of which in 
all cases shall be confined to the smallest area compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be protected: Provided^ That when such objects are 
situated upon a tract covered by a bona fide unperfected claim or held in private 
ownership, the tracts, or so mudi thereof as may be necessary for the proper care 
and management of the objects, may be relinquished to the Government, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to accept the relinquishment of such 
tracts in behalf of the Government of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That permits for the examination of ruins, the excavation of archaeological 
sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity upon the lands imder their respective 
jurisdictions may be granted by the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and War 
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to institutions which they may deem properly qualified to conduct such examina- 
tion, excavation, or gathering, subject to such rules and regulations as they may 
prescribe: Provided^ That the exammations, excavations, and gatherings are under- 
taken for the benefit of reputable museums, universities, colleges, or other recognized 
scientific or educational institutions, with a view to increasing the knowledge of such 
objects, and that the gatherings shall be made for permanent preservation in public 
museums. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretaries of the departments aforesaid shall make and publish 
from time to time \miform rules and r^ulations for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Approved, June 8, 1906. 

D 
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